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ORDER OF REFERENCE. 


Housr or ComMMONS, 
Ortawa, March 14, 1916. 


Ordered——That the papers brought down and laid upon the Table of the House, 
that is to say, a copy of the pension list in force in Canada for disabled soldiers and 
the petitions, letters or other documents relating to the amendment or readjustment 
of the same be referred to the following Committee :— 


Messrs. 
Green, Macdonell, 
Hazen, Oliver, 
Lemieux, Scott. 


Macdonald. 


And that the said Committee be authorized to consider and report upon the rates of 
pensions so authorized, the establishment of a Permanent Pensions Board and any 
other matters relating thereto or connected therewith. 


Attest. 
THOSs By LEN, 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 


Turspay, March 21, 1916. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Nickle and Nesbitt be added to the said 
Committee. 


Attest. 
THOS: B. ELINE, 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 


Turspay, March 21, 1914. 


‘ Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to report from time to time 
to send for persons and papers and take evidence; and that they be granted leave to 
sit while the House is in session. 


Attest. 
PHOSs Bs ELEN D, 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 


Frway, March 24, 1916. 


“Ordered,—That the said Committee be granted leave to have the evidence taken 
by them together with the written statements submitted in connection therewith, 
printed from day to day, and that Rule 74, relating thereto, be suspended. 


Attest. i 
THOS: BeshiGkN 


Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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THIRD AND FINAL REPORT. 


House or ComMons or CANADA, 
Wepnespay, May 10, 1916. 


The Special Committee, appointed to consider and report upon the rates of pen- 
sions to be paid disabled soldiers of the Canadian Expeditionary Force and the estab- 
lishment of a Permanent Pension Board and any other matters relating thereto or 
connected therewith, have carefully considered the questions submitted to them, and 
beg to submit the following as their Third Report :— 


(1) Your Committee, appreciating the probable short duration of the present 
session of Parliament, and the difficulties that might be encountered and not ade- 
quately met if the entire pension system of Canada were reviewed, have limited their 
inquiries and recommendations to pensions and assistance for the members of the 
' Canadian Expeditionary Force in the great war which began in August, 1914, and to 
the eystem of pension administration likely to secure the most equitable and satis- 
factory results. 


(2) That all pensions, expenses for appliances—such as artificial iimbs—and for 
vocational training, or other advantages awarded to members of the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force, or their dependents, be paid by the Government of the Dominion 
from the national funds. ; 


(8) That three persons, to be known as the Board of Pension Commissioners, here- 
inafter called the Commission, be appointed to hold office, during good behaviour, for 
ten years unless removed for cause, and to this Commission be entrusted the con- 
sideration, determination and administration of all Military and Naval pensions. 


(4) That the Commission have full authority and responsibility to deal with and 
determine all matters pertaining to pensions, and from their decision there be no 
appeal; provision, however, should be made for any complainant so desiring to present 
his case, either personally or by Counsel, before the full Commission sitting for the 
purpose of hearing the complaints of those who may have been dissatisfied with awards 
‘given in the ordinary course of administration. 


(5) That the Commission have authority to engage such clerical and other assist- 
ance as may be considered by them requisite for the transaction of their duties, at 
- such salaries as may be approved by the Governor in Council, and to make such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to facilitate administration; such rules and 
regulations to be submitted for approval to the Governor in Council. 


(6) That the pension awarded any member of such Force, or any dependent of 
such member, should not be capable of being assigned, charged, attached, anticipated 
or commuted. 


(7) That all pensione awarded to members of such Force be determined by the 
disability of the applicant without reference to his occupation prior to enlistment. 


(8) That each case be subject to review at the end of a year from the time the 
pension is first granted, except in those cases where the disability is obviously per- 
- manent, and then there be no further review. 
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(9) That, to encourage industry and adaptability, no deduction be made from the 
amount awarded to such pensioner owing to his having undertaken work or perfected 
himeelf in some form of industry. The welfare of the State demands that so far as 
possible those who are at all able should endeavour to augment their pension allow- 
ance. If the pension granted were subject to reduction owing to the recipient having 
remunerative work, your Committee are of the opinion that a premium would be put 
on shiftlessmess and indifference. That provision be made by the Commission for 
vocational training for those who are desirous of taking advantage of it, and for the 
supplying of artificial limbs and appliances, from time to time, to those who would 
thereby be benefited. This subject is within the province of the Military Hospitals 
Commission, and is now receiving attention. 


(10) That provision be made by the Commission for entrusting to a reputable 
person for administration, the allowance to any pensioner or to any dependent when 
the Commission is satisfied that it is being improvidently expended by the ordinary 
recipient, the expense of such administration, if any, to be borne by the Commission. 


(11) That a member of such Force, on account of disability incurred on active 
service or aggravated thereby, be pensionable at the following rates for total dis- 
ability —— 


Yearly. 
Rankand file* cic. ceo ahs Gs Sk eae cee en Oe 
Squad, Battery or Company Sgt.-Major........... ) 
Squad, Battery or Company Q.M. Sergeant... .. i 
Colour'Sergeant: 254.56 so ae Bere te eee 510 00 
Stafh Sergeant: oo aR 
Regimental Segt.-Major not W.O. ...... cee 
Master Gunner not WO). =.) 3. a 620 00 
Regimental Q.M. Sergeant.< .. .. «. 1. ++ «1 se os --] 
Warrant Officer. 323. 6 20s. koa. & Sk ee ee ee COKE 
Inieutenamt S4o.$ 200 ee en er 720 00 
Captain! ie '.i 3 Gone SBE Ae ee Tee ) 
A ES (1) pear aee Me ena erhe en re erg ye AL 
Lieutenant-Colonel is. oo. a eee 
Colonels eon che aS a ee ee 
:Brigadier-General v0 Loe ne we ea ae aes ee 


(12) That those who are entitled to be awarded pensions be divided into Six 
Classes, and to each member of each Class be awarded a pension in the direct propor- 
tion of his disability to total disability, as follows :— 


Class 1—Total disability, 100 per cent. 


For example,—Loss of both eyes. 
Loss of both hands, or all fingers and thumbs. 
Incurable tuberculosis. 
Loss of both legs, at or above knee joint. 
Insanity. 
Permanent extreme leakage of valves of heart. 


Class 2.—Disability 80 per cent and less than 100 per cent—pension 80 per cent 
of Class 1. ‘ 
For example,—Loss of one hand and one foot. 


Loss of both feet. 
Disarticulation of leg at hip. 
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Class 3.—Disability 60 per cent and less than 80 per cent—pension 60 per cent 
of Class 1. ; , 


For example,—Loss of one hand. 
Loss of leg, at or above knee. 
Loss of tongue. 
Loss of nose. 


Class 4.—Disability 40 per cent and less than 60 per cent-—pension 40 per cent 
of Class 1. ‘ 


For example,—Loss of one eye. 
Loss of one foot. 
Total deafness. 
“Loss of two thumbs. 


Class 5.—Disability 20 per cent and less than 40 per cent—pension 20 per cent 
of Class 1. 


For example,—Loss of one thumb. 
Anchylosis of elbow, knee, shoulder, wrist or ankle. 


Class 6.—Disability under 20 per cent, a gratuity not exceeding $100. 


For example,—Total deafness in one ear. 
Partial deafness in both. 
Loss of index, or other finger. 


(18) That, to those, up to and including the rank of Lieutenant, who are totally 
disabled and in addition are totally helpless so far as attendance to their physical wants 
is concerned, the Commission may make a further grant subject to annual review of 
not exceeding $250 a year. 


(14) That a disabled member of such force, up to and including the rank of 
Lieutenant, entitled to a pension in the 1st, 2nd or 3rd Class, in addition to his per- 
sonal pension, be entitled to draw $6 a month for each child; of the rank of Captain, 
$7 a month for each child; of the rank of Major, $8 a month for each child; of the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel, Colonel or Brigadier-General, $10 a month for each child, a 
child to include a step-child and a child in respect of which such member was in loco 
parentis. 


(15) That, if a member of such Force has been killed, or has died as the result 
of injuries received, or disease contracted or aggravated while on active service, the 
widow, until remarriage, be entitled to the equivalent of the pension mentioned in 
Class 2, and also be entitled to draw the allowance recommended for children; on 

the remarriage of the widow her personal pension cease, but that she be entitled then 
to draw a gratuity of an amount equivalent to one year’s pension. 


(16) That, if a member of such Force who has been killed, or has died, as the 

result of injuries received, or disease contracted or aggravated while on active service, 
was a widower, but leaves a child or children, as defined by this report, said child 
or children receive $12 per month each. 


(17) That, in the event of an application being made for a pension on behalf 
of a woman who has, without being married to a member of such Force, lived with 
_ him as his wife, or on behalf of the child or children of any such man or woman, 
the Commission be authorized to grant the customary pension for a wife or for a 
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child or children, on being satisfied that the cireumstances were such as to warrant 
the conclusion that the woman had at the time of enlistment and for a reasonable 
time, previously thereto, publicly been represented as the wife of said member of such 
Force, or if the Commission is satisfied that justice would be done by the recognition 
of such woman, for the purpose of pension, as the wife of such member; on the mar- 
riage of the woman her personal pension cease, but that she be entitled to draw a 
gratuity of an amount equivalent to one year’s pension. 


(18) That no payment be made on account of any child, if a boy over the age 
of sixteen, or if a girl over the age of seventeen, unless owing to mental or physical 
infirmity the child is incapable of earning a livelihood, in which ease the pension 
may, if in the discretion of the Commission it seems best, be continued until the child 
is twenty-one. That no pension be paid in respect of a child after the marriage of 
such child. 


(19) That no pension be paid, when disability or death was occasioned by the 
negligence of the member of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, to any person claim- 
ing, or on whose behalf a pension is claimed, unless the Commission otherwise consent. 


(20) That in all cases the claims for personal pensions must be made within two 
years of the date of the appearance of the disability in respect of which the claim 
is made. 


(21) That a widowed mother, step-mother, or grandmother, wholly or mainly 
dependent upon a member of such Force who is killed or dies as the result of injuries 
received, or disease contracted or aggravated while on active service, if such member 
was without dependent children and unmarried, or a widower, be entitled to a pension 
of Class 3, provided, however, that no such woman be entitled to more than one pen- 
sion; on the marriage of the woman such pension cease, but that she be entitled then 
to draw a gratuity of an amount equivalent to one year’s pension. 


(22) That a father, wholly or mainly dependent upon a son who is a member of 
such Force and who is killed or dies as a result of injuries received or disease con- 
tracted or aggravated while on active service, if such member was without dependent 
children and unmarried, or a widower, be entitled to a pension of Class 3. 


(23) That if a member of such Force to whom a pension has been granted in 
either Class 1 or in Class 2 dies, leaving a wife to whom he was married at the time 
of his incurring the disability in respect of which his pension was granted, or a woman 
occupying at said time the position of a wife within the purview of Clause 17 of this 
report, or leaving children by such wife or woman, the pension for the Class next 
below that granted the said member be given said wife or woman, and the allowance 
on behalf of any child or children be continued subject to the restrictions as to age 
as provided by Clause 18 of this report; on the marriage of the wife or woman her 
personal pension cease, but that she be entitled to draw a gratuity equivalent to one 
year’s pension. 


(24) That pensions to widows and children take effect from the day following 
that on which the death of the member of such Force, in respect of which said pension 
is granted, occurred and that a gratuity equivalent to two months’ pension be paid 
the first month in addition to the pension. 


(25) That strong recommendations were made to your Committee that the Re- 
servists of the Allies who were bona fide residents of Canada at tthe time they were 
called to the colours of their respective countries, and who left their dependents with 
the intention of returning to Canada after the war to make it their home, should be 
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treated on the same basis as those enlisting from Canada in the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force, and that this country should supplement the pension granted respec- 
tively by the Allies. 

As your Committee were unable to get definite information as to the policy of the 
other Governments, and sufficient information to warrant a sound conclusion being 
reached, your Committee recommend that the Commission give the matter of pensions 
to Reservists and their dependents careful consideration and investigation, so as to 
permit a full report being made to the House at its next Session. 

The attention of the Canadian Patriotic Fund should be directed to the advis- 
ability of its aiding in the meantime the dependents in Canada of such Reservists 
as have become disabled, and whose dependents as a result require assistance. 

Your Committee are, however, of the opinion that if provision be subsequently 
made for supplementing pensions given to Reservists by their respective Governments, 
it should apply to men who, at the time of their being called to the colours, had de- 
pendents bona fide residing in Canada and who continued in Canada during the war. 
And that such supplementary pensions be not continued beyond the time that the de- 
pendents of such Reservists actually continue to reside in Canada. 


(26) That, in the administration by the Commission, in order to obviate the 
annoyance and distress incidental to delay, great care be taken to insure all applica- 
tions being considered and determined with the utmost despatch. 


(27) That in due course legislation be introduced confirming this report, but that 
in the meantime, proceedings be taken to forthwith bring it into effect. 


(28) That the provisions of this report relating to the granting of pensions be 
made effective as and from the date of the declaration of war, August 4, 1914. 

Your Committee also recommend that this report and the evidence and ‘the state- 
ments submitted herewith, together with a suitable index to be prepared by the secre- 
tary of the Committee, be printed forthwith for distribution, and also printed in the 
appendix to the Journals of 1916, and that Rule 74 be suspended in relation thereto. 

On motion of Mr. Hazen, it was ordered, That the said Report and Evidence be 
printed forthwith, and that Rule 74 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Motion THAT REPORT BE RECEIVED, ETC. 


THurspay..May 18, 1916. 


On motion of Mr. Hazen, it was resolved, That the Report of the Special Com: 
' mittee appointed on the 14th day of March last, to consider and réport upon the 
rates of pensions authorized, the establishment of a Pensions Board and other matters 
relating thereto, presented to the House on the 10th day of May last, be received 
and that the rates of pensions, and the methods of procedure and administration 
therein recommended be commended to the consideration of the Government. See 
also House of Commons Debates (unrevised “ Hansard”) at pages 4284-4304. 
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PAPERS (SESS. No. 185) REFERRED TO THE COMMITTEE. 
- SCALE OF PENSIONS. 


_ Articles 591 to 598 inclusive, Pay and Allowance Regulations, are cancelled and 
the following substituted to take effect September 1, 1914. 


641. The following rates of pension will be granted Militiamen wounded or dis- 
abled on active service, during drill or training, or on other military duty, provided 
the disability was not due to his own fault or negligence.‘ 


5 ee fe First Second Third Fourth 
: Rank Held at Time of Injury or Illness. Degree. Degree. Degree. Degree. 
; $ $ $ $ 
ankjand fle <8 ae. ee Sac, 2 ees tera erin < 264 192 132 75 
urpea trea iy te oe ee ye 336 252 168 100 
Squad, Battery or Co. Bete -Maj 
" " '" B . 5: t iia te erases Sew ele ene ee eke Hoe . 
Colour Sergeant...... : eri A aN Cena PR GH oaeerary RE 372 a 186 is 
EMR OURPEATIN ME upnaes thee ft) ye chine gio ww tes cgumiies 
Regimental Sgt.-Major, not W.O................... 
BADE CUNEreNOPW On 2.0 uke 3s hich Nakao: oc } 432 324 216 132 
epimentali@. Mo Sergeant. cs | .s.c.c cs ee wes 
Winn Omicens ay cir ota. oa ke ene. ea 480 360 240 144 
POUL MAN eRe aC ri) AA nccs . bie sb 480 360 240 144 
COR VEIRENIE| ol de ag ela ate tre ae aie aE te et en tn ra 720 540 360 216 
BU OMe ie iy Pe isla te vaca cts aie 960 720 480, 288 
Uorrsiig, (Otol kaya (ell ei tai Me a sea So 1,200 900 600 360 
Gatonel eres 2 Sr BER ee Hers Sona en ce ell 1,440 1,080 720 456 
nips (GQeHeNal nie ie ce ey BS see ee, 2,100 1,620 1,050 636 


(a) The first degree shall be applicable to those only who are rendered totally 
incapable of earning a livelihood as the result of wounds or injuries received or illness 
contracted in action, or in the presence of the enemy. 


(b) The second degree shall be applicable to those who are rendered totally 
incapagle of earning a livelihood as the result of injuries received or illness con- 
tracted on Active Service, during drill or training or on other duty; or are rendered 
materially incapable as a result of wounds or injuries received or illness contracted, 
in action or in the presence of the enemy. 


(c) The third degree shall be applicable to those who are rendered materially 
incapable of earning a livelihood, as a result of injuries received or illness contracted 
on Active Service, during drill or training, or on other duty; or rendered in a 
small degree incapable as a result of wounds or injuries received, or illness con- 
tracted in action or in the presence of the enemy. 


‘ (d) The fourth- degree shall be applicable to those who are rendered in a small 
degree incapable of earning a livelihood as a result of injuries received or illness 
contracted on Active Service, during drill or training, or on other duty. 


(e) Where the injury is great enough to require the constant services of an 
attendant, such as the loss of both legs or both arms or the loss of sight of both eyes; 
or where the use of both legs or both arms has been permanently lost, the rates 
shown in columns “1st Degree” and “2nd Degree” may be increased one-third. 


(f) In addition to the above rates, a married officer, warrant officer, non-com- 
Missioned officer, or man, totally incapacitated may draw for his wife half the rate, 
provided in Article 642 for the widow and the full rate for the children of an officer, 
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ete., of his rank, subject to the limitations respecting the age of children. After the 
death of the officer, warrant officer, non-commissioned officer or man, the widow may 
then draw the full rates provided in Article 642 for widows and children. 

(g) The widowed mother of a totally disabled soldier may be granted a pension 
at half the rates fixed in Article 642 for a widow, provided the soldier is her sole 
support and unmarried. In the event of the soldier’s decease, she may draw the 
full rate referred to. 

642. Pensions may be paid to the widows and children of those who have been 
killed in action, or who have died from injuries received, or illness contracted on. 
Active Service, during drill or training, or on other military duty, at the following 
rates; provided the soldier’s death was not due to his own fault or negligence, and - 


Rank held by Husband, Son or Father at time of death 


Rank and file.. .. .. .. .. «- «- «, $22 a month for widow and $5 a month for each ehild. 
Sergeant... .. eyearee $28 a month for widow and $5 a month for each child. 
Squad, Battery, or Company 34 

Sergeant-Major.. .. $30 a month for widow and $5 a month for each child. 
Squad, Battery or A. M. . Sergeant. 

Colour-Sergeant.. .. $30 a month for widow and $5 a month for each child. 


Staff-Sergeant.. .. 
Regimental Set. -Major, not Ww.O. 


Master Gunner, not W.O.. .. .. $30 a month for widow and $5 a month for each child. 
Regimental Quartermaster- -Set. i 

Warrant Officer..... .. .. .. «+ .. $32 a month for widow and $5 a month for each child. 
Lieutenant.. .. .. .. .. .. .. ... $37 a month for widow and $6 a month for each child. 
Gaptains: 206 5 2 ee 2s 45 a month: for widow and: 95.72 monthatog each child. 
WENTORS 5 6.6 . cs ae ee ee ee ee $50 a month for widow and $8 a month for each child. 
Lieut. “Colonel. oe oes Sk. & $60 a month: for widow and $10) a months tor each child. 
GColomel ore ats oe ees er tae ves $75 a month for widow and $10 a month for each child. 
Brig.-General. . ei becercniS Of oe - $100 a month for widow and $10 a month for each child. 


(a) A widowed mother whose son was her sole support, and unmarried, shall be 
eligible for a pension as a widow without children, and subject to the same conditions 
as hereinafter set forth. 

(b) In the case of orphans, the rates shown above for children may be doubled, 
and the pension paid to legally appointed guardians. ‘ 

643. Pensions to widows and children shall take effect from the day following 
that on which the death of the husband, ete., occurred, and a gratuity equivalent to 
two months’ pension shall be paid the first month, in addition to the pension. 


644. The pension of a widow, a widowed mother, or child may be withheld or 
discontinued should such widow, etc., be or subsequently prove, unworthy of it, or 
should she be or become wealthy. 

The decision of the minister as to whether a pension should be so withheld or 
discontinued shall be final. 

645. The pension to a widow or widowed mother shall cease upon her 
re-marriage, but she will be eligible for a gratuity of two years’ pension payable to 
her immediately after her marriage. 

646. Neither gratuity nor pension shall be paid on account of a child (or 
orphan) over fifteen years of age, if a boy, or over seventeen years of age, if a girl, 
unless owing to mental or physical infirmity, the child (or orphan) is incapable of 
earning a livelihood, in which case the pension may be continued till the child (or 
orphan) is twenty-one years of age, but no pension will be paid to a child or orphan 
after marriage. 

647. Individual cases for which the Regulations do not provide or sufficiently 
provide, may be specially considered by the Governor in Council. 

648. Pensions may be paid monthly in advance 
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MEMORANDUM COMPARING CANADIAN PENSIONS WITH THOSK 
GRANTED BY OTHER COUNTRIES. 


With reference to the new scale of pensions for officers and men of the Canadian 
Militia, including the Expeditionary Force, these rates were drawn up in consulta- 
tion with a sub-committee of the Privy Council. 

The pensions for totally disabled soldiers are very similar to those introduced 
by the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

tT. A comparative statement of the pensions granted to totally disabled soldiers 


in various ranks by— 


(a) Canada, 

(b) Australia, 

(c) New Zealand, 

(d) Great Britain, : 
(e) United States of America, is attached; also— 


2. A comparative statement of pensions granted by these same Governments to 
the widows of officers and men dying on Active Service. 


Taste 1—Torau Disasiniry PENSIONS. 


In the case of totally disabled soldiers it will be noted that the Canadian rates 
are slightly higher than the Australian rates and considerably higher than the 
British rates for married men. They are, however, lower than the New Zealand 
rates just recently authorized. 

In the United States there are rates for the different ‘classes of disability and 
these amounts are awarded without any regard to the rank of the individual, with 
the consequent result that the rates for disability of soldiers in the lower ranks are 
higher than in any other country, but it should be noted that special provision exists 
in the Canadian scale by which the pension may be increased by one-third if the 
soldier requires the constant services of an attendant. 

As regards officers, the Canadian rates are higher than the Australian and New 
Zealand rates, but considerably lower than the British rates. 


TABLE 2—PENSIONS TO WIDOWS OF OFFICERS AND MEN. 


The Canadian rates for the widows of soldiers are almost exactly the same as 
those recently provided in the Australian Act, and they are practically double the 
amounts authorized for the widows of British soldiers, although in Great Britain 
the rates have been materially increased since the outbreak of war . 

The rates allowed to widows of soldiers of the United States are very much lower 
than the Canadian rates. As regards officers, the Canadian rates for widows of 
lieutenants and captains are almost exactly the same in Canada, Australia, and 
Great Britain, with the advantage slightly in favour of Canada. As regards officers 
of higher rank, majors and lieutenant-colonels, the Canadian rates are higher than 
the Australian, but less than the British. In both Canada and Great Britain on the 
widow remarrying, a gratuity equivalent to two years’ pension is granted on 
remarriage taking place. 

The only other point worth mentioning is that in Great Britain an increase ot 
pension of $30 a year is given to a soldier’s widow on attaining the age of 35 years, 
and another increase of $30 on attaining the age of 45 years, but even with this 
increase the rates do not come up to the Canadian rates. 


J. W. BORDEN, 
A. & P.M.G. 
February 11, 1916. 
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SCALE OF PENSIONS AND ORDERS IN COUNCIL AUTHORIZING SAME. 


AC 289: 


Certiriep Cory of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council approved by His 
Royal Highvess the Governor General on the 29th April, 1915. 


The Committee of the Privy Council, on the recommendation of the Minister of 


' Militia and Defence, advise,—with reference to the question of providing adequate 


fensionary assistance for officers and men disabled or partially disabled on active 
service, or for the dependents of such officers and men should they be killed on active 
service,—that Articles 591 to 598, inclusive, of the present Pay and Allowance Regu- 
lations be cancelled and that there be substituted therefor the Regulations hereto 
attached. 
‘ RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


The Honourable the Minister of Militia and Defence. 


1 (Co ish 
Certiriep Cory of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, approved by His 
Royal Highness the Governor General on the 29th April, 1915. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a report, dated 27th 
April, 1915, from the Minister of Militia and Defence, representing that at present 
there is not any provision for pensioning officers or soldiers of the Canadian Overseas 
Expeditionary Forees or their families, and that it is desirable to have such pro- 
vision made forthwith. 

The Minister, therefore, recommends that the provisions of Articles 591 to 598 
of the Canadian Militia Pay and Allowance Regulations, as amended by Order in 
Council (P. C. No. 289) of 29th April, 1915, be made applicable to the officers and 
soldiers of the Canadian Overseas Expeditionary Forces and to their widows, children, 
orphans and widowel mothers, to as full an extent as if they, the said officers and 
soldiers, were officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and men, respec- 


_ tively, of the Militia, and had incurred death or disability on service as such militia 


officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and men of the militia. 

The Minister further recommends that the said provisions be made to take effect 
from the 1st day of September, 1914. 

The Committee concur in the foregoing and submit the same for approval. 


RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
The Tlonourable 
The Minister of Militia and Defence. 
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Certiriep Copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council approved by His 
Royal Highness the Governor General on the 25th December, 1915. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a report, dated 
December 13, 1915, from the Minister of Militia and Defence, submitting for con- 
sideration copy of a letter received from the President, Pension Board, England, in 
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which the suggestion is made that the Board be authorized to award gratuities not 
exceeding $100 to men who, though only slightly incapacitated, are unfit for further 
service in the field and have been recommended for. discharge. 

It is represented that this gratuity would be in lieu of a short term pension and 


would enable the Board and Chief Paymaster, Overseas, to effect speedily a final_ 


settlement with such men whose cases must, otherwise, be referred to the Pensions 
Board, Ottawa, thus causing long delays. 

The Minister recommends that the suggestions of the President, Pension Board, 
England, be approved and that the Board be empowered to award gratuities not 
exceeding $100 in cases where the men are not disabled sufficiently for pension, but 
who nevertheless will be more or less disabled for a period after their discharge. 


Note.—For additional Papers referred to the Committee see Blue-book (Sess. 
Papers No. 185), as follow :— 


(1) List of Canadian Pensions granted since the outbreak of the War, pages 


9-40, : 
(2) Report of W. D. Hogg, K.C., at page 45, re the question of Military Pen- 
sions in Canada. 


(3) Recommendations of the Pensions and Claims Board, C.E.F., as to Pen- 
sions and other matters pertaining to the return of members of the Canadian Militia 
ftom Active Service to civil life, pages 48-56. 


(4) Report of Mr. Frank Darling, Toronto, as Chairman of Committee of the 


Council of the Toronto and York County Patriotic Fund Association, pages 56-62. 


(5) Charts received from Mr. Frank Darling, re Government and New Scale 
of Pensions, pages 65-68. 


(6) Memorandum received from Lt.-Col. J. G. Adami, F.R.S. C.A.M.C.. re 
War Pensions evil in the United States and means adopted to arrest the evil in 
connection with subsequent campaigns, pages 69-73. 


(7) Suggestions received from correspondents, page 74. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


House or Commons, Room 110, 
Tuurspay, March 16, 1916. 


The Committee met at 11.30 a.m. 
All seven members of the Committee were present. 


Mr. Macdonell moved that Hon. J. D. Hazen be Chairman of the Committee 
—Motion agreed to. 


The Committee proceeded to consider the purposes of the present meeting. 


The Chairman proposed to invite Mr. Frank Darling, of Toronto, to appear and 
give evidence before the Committee,—which was concurred in. 


The Committee also considered it advisable to hear the views of representatives 
of Boards of Trade and any other persons or representatives who might have valu- 
able information or suggestions to ofter. 


The Secretary was instructed to request the attendance of the members of the 
Pensions and Claims Board, also Lt.-Col. W. R. Ward and Mr. E. F. Jarvis, of the 
Department of Militia and Defence, for Thursday next, March 23. 


It was ordered, that the Committee obtain leave to sit while the House is in 
session, to send for persons and papers and take evidence, and that they be empowered 
to report from time to time.: 


The Committee then adjourned to meet again*’on Thursday, March 23, at 10.30 
am. 
Ve ClO UATE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
Chairman of the Committee, 
J. D. HAZEN. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


House or ComMoNns, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 110, 
Tuurspay, March 23, 1916. 


The special committee appointed to consider and report upon the rates of pensions 
in force in Canada for disabled soldiers, the establishment of a Pensions Board, and 
other matters relating thereto or connected therewith, met at 10.30 o’clock, Hon. Mr. 
Hazen, chairman, presiding. 


Col. W. R. Warp called and examined. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Colonel, what is your position in the Militia Department?—A. I am the Assist- 
ant Paymaster General. 

Q. Have you had to do with the preparation of the pension scale that is now in 
force?—A. No, I have not had anything to do with it. I have been overseas. 

Q. Who had to do with it?—A. Mr. Borden, the Accountant and Paymaster Gen- 
eral, had to do with it. 

Q. You are familiar with it, are you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. How was the scale made up?—A. It was based mainly on the Australian scale. 

Q. Have you prepared a statement making a comparison between that scale, the 
Australian scale, and other pension scales?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you brought it with you?—A. Yes (document produced). This is the 
scale in effect in Canada, Australia and New Zealand (hands to Chairman.) (See 
page 12.) 

Q: And Great Britain?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, tell the Committee, taking the case of a private soldier first, what amount 
he gets in Canada, and what in the other countries, for total disability ?—A. For total 
disability, the unmarried soldier gets in Canada $264; in Australia $253; in New Zea- 
land $442.86; in Great Britain $316. There is one provision in regard to the Cana- 
dian scale whereby the rate may be increased one-third. These rates are for the unmar- 
ried soldier. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. On what date was this schedule adopted for Canada?—A. It was passed in 
September, 1914, or it came into effect at that time. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now take the case of a soldier who is married and has children?—A. In the 
case of a married soldier, a widow without children—there is a distinction between 
a widow without children—Canada, $396; Australia, $380; New Zealand, $601; Great 
Britain, $316. There is no difference in Great Britain between the unmarried and 
the married soldier. 

Q. The Canadian scale is made up with the idea that a married soldier should get 
more than an unmarried?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if he has children he shall get more?—A. There is a difference if there 
are children. 

Q. In Great Britain there is no more given to the soldier who is married than 
to the unmarried soldier?—A. No. But they recognize the children. 


4—24 
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Mr. Nespirr: The unmarried soldier is allowed a certain amount for services if 
he is totally disabled; he is allowed for the nurse. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. An amount can be added?—A. One-third. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ae 
Q. The married man is not allowed this extra amount 2A. There is no distine- 


tion made. 
Mr. Nessitt: I so read it. 


The Cuamman: The regulations read as follows :— 

(e).Where the injury is great enough to require the constant services of an 
attendant, such as the loss of both legs or both arms or the loss of sight or both 
eyes; or where the use of both legs or both arms has been permanently lost, the 
rates shown in columns “1st degree” and “2nd degree” may be increased one- E 


third.” 


It does not seem that there is a distinction made between whether a man has a wife 
or not? 


The Witness: No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, Colonel Ward, will you take the case where a man is married and has 
children ?—A. In the case of a child, the Canadian rate is $456 for one child, an 
increase of $60 a year, or $5 a month. Practically all through the scale -$5 a month 
is added for each child. 

Q. Up to what limit?—A. There is no limit in the Canadian—— 

Q. There is no limit in the Canadian?—A. Excepting for age. 


The CHamman: ‘We can have these tables printed in the record. 
The Witness: The tables I have here are in the blue book. 


Mr. Nespitt: I would suggest that the witness tell us the principles upon 
which the rates have been arrived at. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, Colonel Ward, can you give us a statement as to the principles upon q 
which these rates were made up by the Militia Council before they were submitted — 
to the Privy Council?—A. I was not present, but I know what took place. There 
was a meeting held in the Militia Department at which some of the Cabinet Minis- 
ters were present, and the question was discussed. Because the former rates were 
considerably lower, it was the consensus of opinion that they should be increased 
particularly in the case of widows. I believe Sir Herbert Ames was there represent- 
ing the Patriotic Fund, and the matter was generally discussed simply with a view 
to increasing up to what was thought a reasonable amount in comparison with the 
seale of other countries and conditions. 

Q. In doing that, you were influenced somewhat by the rate in Australia, were 
you not?—A. Practically, Australia was taken as a very good standard, because 
they had quite recently amended their Act, they had just introduced a new scale. 
Since the Canadian scale was passed, a New Zealand Act has come into force pro- 
viding a still better scale. 

Q. How does the Canadian scale compare with Australia?—A. They are prac- 
tically the same. They are slightly better in some cases. 

[Col. W. R. Ward.] 
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Q. How do they compare regarding officers?—A. Taking now the disability 
pensions, ours are considerably better in the case of officers. 

Q. In the case of non-commissioned officers and men they are practically the 
same?—A. Our scale is slightly better. 

Q. Than the Australian? There is one question I would like to ask you. Take 
the case of a colonel in the Canadian force and a colonel in the British army? 
‘How do they compare?—A: The British army scale is more than double. 

Q. Give me the figures?—A. A lieutenant-colonel has $3,000 a year in the 
British scale, and $1,200 in the Canadian. 

Q. Three thousand in the British and twelve hundred in the Canadian?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is it in the Australian scale?—A. It is only $638. 

Q. Australia is less than ours?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the case of the commissioned officers is it much less?—A. Yes. 


Q. While ours, for the rank and file, is higher than the British?—A. Yes, higher 
than the British. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. How are the French pensions?—A. I have not brought the book, I cannot say 
without reference to the scale. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you have a table prepared showing the French pensions and send it to 
the Clerk of the Committee?—A. We have it in the office and I will have a statement 
prepared. (See page 74.) 

Q. Speaking generally, do you know how the French pensions compare witn the 
Canadian scale, are they higher or lower?—A. I really have not gone into it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do any of you gentlemen in the Militia Department know? 

Mr. ScaMMELt, Secretary of the Military Hospitals Association: They are lower. 

The Cuamman: Does that apply as well to the men and the non-commissioned 
officers as to the commissioned officers ? 

Mr. ScAMMELL: Yes. 

The CHairMAN: It applies to all ranks? 


Mr. ScAMMELL: Yes, and the pensions have to be supplemented by means of the 
voluntary fund which has been created there for the purpose. 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. Have you the scale of American pensions there? (See pages 75-78). 


The Witness: We have it here. The American pension list makes no distinction 
as between the commissioned officer and the men in regard to disability, it is based on the 
actual injury. It starts with a minor injury called-“ anchylosis of the shoulder” and 
provides a rate for every kind of injury, instead of using terms like “total ineapacity,” 

_or “partial incapacity,” and so forth. It is based on the actual injury which the man 
sustained; there is a separate rate fixed for the loss of a right arm, for instance, or a 
left arm or 4 thumb. 

Hon. Mr. Outver: If it be possible to have a statement prepared briefly showing 
the ground on which they work in the United States it would be better. 

Mr. Macponatp: Why not prepare a short memorandum comparing the system 
in the United States with the Canadian scale; would it be possible to do that? 


The Witness: You want that done, do you? 


The Cuairman: This is the way it is done: These are the rates fixed by the 
American Pension list for “certain disabilities not specified by law” (reads) :— 
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Loss of sight of one eye.. .. $12 per mour 


Loss. of (one CY.e. sc cp cin se a en ena are elec) toon cera 17 i. 
Nearly total deafness’ of one ear.-*.. . -6 «6. oe = 6 7m 
Total: deafness of (one, earn i. ae eis = ei re 10 a 
Slight deafness) of both Garg. so. ses olan = ei ieee na an 6 

Nearly total deafness of one ear and slight of the other.. .. 15 ae 
Total deafness of one ear and severe of the other.. .. .. .. 25 z 
Loss of palm of hand and all the fingers, the thumb remain- ie ‘i 
Loss of thumb, index, middle, and ring fingers.. .. .. .. .- 17 . 
ogssi-of thumb and little finger yc ier tek ele ee ee 10 . 
oss ‘of thumb...) aie se ae Sade ests tole cee reners oie iit aaa 8 


And so on. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That is just like an indemnity ?—A. It is totally different to any other system, 
and there is no distinction made as between private and colonel, both get the same for 
the same injury. 

By Mr. Nickle: m 

Q. What is your opinion as to the respective merits of the two systems?—A. I 
think the United States system is absolutely just and that ours is quite wrong. 

Q. You approve of the American system?’—A. Certainly. There you have some- 
thing definite upon which to proceed, you cannot have any matter of opinion; if a 
man loses a thumb there is an end of it, you cannot say that the loss of one man’s 
thumb is a greater injury than the loss of another’s. 

Q. Does the question of what a man earns have anything to do with fixing the 
amount of the pensions?—A. Nothing at all, in Canada the pension is only awarded 
in the ease of disability, and it is only for one year, and then it is liable to review 
after the first year. The law doesn’t say so, but it is a matter for the pension board to 
do what they like. They simply recommend that a pension sfhall be granied either for 
one year or for life, the law does not say what. - 

Q. I have come across quite a number of cases in which the man did not want to 
undertake work because he said that it would interfere with his pension; what do you 
say about that¢—A In that respect I think our system is wrong, I am only speaking 
for myself, but you are asking my opinion. 

Q. Yes, that is what I want. A. The idea that a man’s pension should depend 
upon permanent incapacity is one that I do not agree with at all. 

Q. Is it not a fact that under our system a man is averse to undertaking ordinary 
work for the reason I have given?—A. Entirely so, that is a matter of personal 
opinion. . 

Q. Supposing at the expiration of the first year it were found that a man’s 
injuries were much more serious than was at first supposed when the Board dealt 
with his application for a pension, would that first decision of the Board be final and 
deprive him of the full benefit to which he was entitled?—A. No, it would not, he 
never loses his right to a pension based on his present condition; ten years later it 
might be proved that his disability was consequent upon his original injury; he is 
never deprived of his rights, if it can be proved that his infirmity was the result of 
injury received on active service. 

Q. Take the case of a lawyer who loses a leg and continues his profession, but 
subsequently his profession slips away from him, could he get a pension then?—A. 
Undoubtedly, I should say so; it is rather hard to say because the way it is expressed 
in the Act is incapacity for earning a living. Well, a lawyer might not be incapaci- 
tated by the loss of a leg, unless he had to chase his clients. Of course, I think a 
lawyer’s leg is worth as much as a bricklayer’s. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But in the case of a lawyer it would not interfere with his capacity for making 
a living to the same extent it would with the other man?—A. No. - 


[Col. W. R. Ward.] 
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Mr. Nessitr: You might, with that type of case, put it as an indemnity and pay 
them a total amount at the time. 


Tue Cuamman: Give him a total lump sum for the loss of his leg? 
Mr. Nespirt: Yes, give him a total indemnity. 


The Cuamman: Shall we ask Colonel Ward to stand aside now for the purpose of 
hearing Mr. Darling? 


Witness retired. 


The CuairmMan: Now, Mr. Darling, we will be very glad to hear what you have to 
state to the Committee with reference to pensions, 


Mr. Frank Daruinc, Toronto: It may seem to be almost an effrontery on the part 
of one who is not a military man, Mr. Chairman, to speak to the committee upon this 
question. I am not accustomed to public speaking, but I desire to say that it occurred 
to me some months ago that the present provision with regard to pensions is not 
adequate. It struck me at the time, when I had an opportunity to peruse the schedule 
that the rates of pension to the Canadian soldier are very low. It appeared to me 
that if we were not going to create a body of men of a most undesirable class, by 
reason of the fact that you give him a pension not sufficient to enable him to live 
decently, that we should adopt an improved method of dealing with our returned 
soldier. I think the paying of money to a man in the way it is now done, is the very 
worst use you can make of that man. You put him back into the unfortunate position 
that used to exist in the West, the man that was called a “remittance” man, who got 
a small income from his people in England, not enough to keep him decently without 
working, but just enough to enable him to rub along and not starve to death. Now, 
if you give a returned soldier something less than five dollars a week, that utterly 
incapacitates him from earning a livelihood, and you are doing that man a great 
deal of harm and no good; the result is that you will create a class of men with whom 
it will be very difficult to deal. Whereas if you take a man who is totally incapaci- 
tated and give him enough pension to live on decently, and bring up his family pro- 
perly, you give that man a reward that he certainly deserves. My idea is that our 
object should be to get the man back into the ranks of labour so that he can earn his 
own livelihood. By doing that we make a better man and a better citizen out of him 
by enabling him to become self-supporting. I object very strongly to a pension list 
based on what they pay a man in Australia, New Zealand, or even England for the 
reason that the men that we are providing for are not going to live in those countries 
but in Canada. We are in a better position here to know what it costs to live in this 
country, and let us pay tjhem enough to live decently. We do not want to pay them a 
certain amount just because they pay them that in Australia or*any other country. 
The scale should be based upon the requirements as determined by Canadians in 
Canada. What they pay in another country is, I think, entirely outside the question. 
IT am not an advocate, in fact I would be very much adverse to advocating pensions to 
men who can earn a livelihood. I do not agree with Colonel Ward that one man’s 
leg is as good as another’s. If you are going to give these pensions as payment merely 
to keep them until they are able to go to work, I say that a lawyer who loses his leg 
and who is fitted with another leg and has recovered entirely from the shock of the 
operation only suffers a personal inconvenience; the loss of the leg does not unfit him 
from earning his livelihood; it is, however, an entirely different matter if you take 
the case of a workingman, a labourer or bricklayer or plasterer. To a man engaged 
in either of those occupations the loss of a leg is an extremely serious matter. A 
better example, perhaps, would be that of a man who had lost his hand and came back 
to Toronto. That man had been employed for many years in the same concern, 
was probably the best typesetter in the city of Toronto, and during the year 
would earn about $22 a week. He went to the front and lost his left hand. Now, if 
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a lawyer or a banker loses his left hand he can go back to his ordinary occupation and 
the only difficulty he would labour under, would be in putting on his collar and tie in 
the morning, perhaps; but to this man to whom I refer the loss of the hand was very 
serious, he could not follow his trade at all. 

Mr. Nespirt: Could he not follow his trade as a typesetter ? 

Mr. Daruwnc: No, he requires both hands to follow that trade. Now, to enable 
that man to earn a living you would have to teach him another trade; you have 
damaged that man to an enormous extent, whereas the same injury would not damage 
a lawyer or a banker to nearly the same amount. 

Mr. Nessirr: As a typesetter could he not still set type with one hand? 

Mr. Dartinc: No, he could not; it was that man’s employer who told me this, 
and who said that the man’s usefulness was destroyed. Now, that man cannot get 
a pension under the present Act which will keep him at all. 

Mr. Scorr: How much should he get? 

Mr. Nessirr: If he is an unmarried man he should get $264 a year. 

Mr. Darutnc: No, no, he would not get that much, probably about $75 a year. 

The CuamMan: It is a question of degree. If he is rendered totally incapable of 
earning a livelihood, and if he is a private he gets $264. 

Mr. Macponatp: What is your remedy for a case like that? 

Mr. Daring: Take him up to one of the technical schools. Mr. McKay was good 
enough to come down with me because the Hon. Mr. Hazen said that any one who 
would be able to help with suggestions the committee would be glad to hear. Dr. 
McKay is in charge of the technical schools in Toronto, and will be able to explain 
to you how a man like that could be taught some other trade by which he would prob- 
ably be able to earn as much as he could before he was injured. 

The CHatrMAN: Are you opposed to giving that man a pension at all for the loss 
of ability to follow his trade? 

Mr. Darutne: No, because I think he is as good an example as the man who has 
lost one leg and who could not work at his trade as a plasterer any more because he ~ 
has to work on scaffolds and the employer would not want to take the risk, and there 
again the Employees’ Compensation Act would come in. An employer would not take 
a: man like that; it would be too dangerous; he could not afford to do it. 
But if he is an ordinarily intelligent man, let him go to a technical school, any good 
technical school, where he could be taught a trade by which he could earn just as much 
money as he ever did as a bricklayer. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. If he did learn a trade by which he could earn as much money as a brick- 
layer, would you say he was not entitled to any pension?—A. My own opinion per- 
sonally is that I would not give him any. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You would have to give it to him up to a certain time?—A. Mind you I think 
this: if he is going to learn a trade he should be kept on the strength. I would 
give him a uniform, and look after him and his wife and children exactly as if he 
were on active service. There would be some difference about the amount of money 
to be paid him, that is a thing I am not interested in. But I would have him put 
under military control. Then if the man goes to a school and turns out to be thrift- 
less, idle and lazy; and acquires bad habits, the principal of that school need only 
report to the military authorities, and they could undertake to deal with him. Tf 
the man has picked up bad habits, and won’t work er earn anything, I think he | 
should be given some slight pension and turned out for good. You do not- need 
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to keep every drunken loafer simply beeause he happens to have lost an arm or a 
leg, when you have given him the opportunity to lead a decent life and he refuses 
to take advantage of it. When such a man refuses to live decently and earn his 
own living, I do not think the country should worry very much about him. 


Mr. Nessirt: I agree with you. 


The Witness: Now you put that man, we will say, into a position to earn a 
decent livelihood, as good as he earned before. As years go on and he gets to be 
an old man I think his case should come up for review. He has served his country 
and suffered injury, I think he should be in a better position than the ordinary old 
man who, as he gets old, finds it more difficult to get employment, because he can say: 
“There is Bill Smith, he got injured, but I was injured as much as he was. He got 
a pension, but he did not work.” JI believe the Government should pay more attention 
to the case of the man who works, and is a good citizen. The man who sits around 
and refuses to do any work but lives on the pension that is paid to him, is a curse to 
himself and everybody else. According to the report of Mr. Dobell, in France it has 
been found that it does not do to take away a man’s pension. There they think that 
once you grant a man a pension you ought not take it away from him, because he finds 
out that the more work he does, and the more efficient he becomes, the less pension 
he gets. Then the man reasons for himself: “I am earning as much as I intend to, 
With my pension I can live comfortably. If I work a little harder I lose my pen- 
sion.” It is a moot point, therefore, whether it is advisable to take away a man’s 
pension. If you grant a man a small pension and teach him a trade, the man is 
better and the country is better for it, because that man is producing something. 


By Mr. Green; 


Q. Your idea apparently is not to give him any pension at first?—A. Yes, he 
would have to be pensioned at first. He has got to be started and he would have to be 
looked after. You are speaking now of the man who is learning a trade in a technical 
school ? 

Q. Yes.—A. That man would have to be looked after. The difficulty is to get 
him under control. : 

Q. What I want to get from you is when, in your opinion, the pension should 
start. You have said here, in the first instance, that you did not think it was a good 
idea to give a man a pension, but you would give him an opportunity of earning his 
living. Now, you say that if a man becomes a workman he should receive the same 
pension as a man who does not work. I want you to differentiate in regard to that 
and say where you are going to start the pension?—A. I am not accustomed to talking 
in public, and therefore it is quite possible that in some of my explanations I may bea 
little astray. I feel this first: that the man who cannot work at all ought to be paid. 
As to the man who can work and can be taught a trade, it is a very moot point exactly 
what to do with him and what pension to give. The point is an extremely difficult 
one to determine. 

Q. Would it not be a better plan to fix the scale of pensions and at the same time 
teach the men a trade? Those that can work and are willing to work, let them supple- 
ment their pensions.—A. I would not fix a scale, I would rather fix a man’s earning 
power. If his earning power is taken away from him he should get the full standard. 

Q. But the scale would represent his earning power?—A. I have a written memo- 
randum here, a copy of which I sent to Mr. Hazen. In that statement I suggest a 
basis of $12.50. 

Q. Yes, I read your statement.—A. That, roughly speaking, would be $54 a month. 
If a man has lost all his earning power, if he is incapable of earning any livelihood, 
give him $54. If he has not lost any earning power, but just comes back again to the 
‘country, I would not give him anything. Now, if 50 per cent of a man’s earning 
power is gone, I would give that man 50 per cent of the $54. If he loses 75 per cent 
of his earning power, I would give him 75 per cent of the $54. 
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Q. It seems to me that you are arguing two ways, if I may put it that way. You 
first say that if he is given a certain amount according to his earning power, after the — 


war, he will say, “I am not going to work to earn any more”. Now, you say you 
would fix the payment proportionate to his earning power. How do you reconcile the 
two statements?—A. Suppose you pay a man a sum equivalent-to one-half his earning 


capacity. He cannot live on that. ‘ 
Q. I quite appreciate the fact—A. That man ought to be taught something to 


supplement his pension. : 

Q. But you say that after he has been taught, he will not be in favour of still 
further improving his efficiency—A. That I think is the arguable point. Suppose 
you take a man whose earning capacity has been reduced by 25 per cent. You might 
give him 25 per cent of $54 and then teach him a trade. I would be in favour of 
teaching every man a trade that you could get hold of. 


By Mr. Scott: 

Q. Whatever a man’s earning power might be, why should it make any difference 
in the amount of pension originally awarded to him?—A. Of course every man’s case 
would not be alike. Take a man who may have developed tuberculosis. In the early 
stages the disability is not very marked. After five or six years his position is a great 
deal worse, and after the lapse of eight or ten years he cannot earn anything at all. 
Now, that man has exhausted his earning power and certainly he should be taught a 
trade. I may be quite wrong in my method, but certainly that is my opinion. 

By Mr. Green: 

Q. I do not think any member of the Committee disagrees with your premises. 
—A. I am not trying to lay down any law in the matter. 

Q. I understand that. I do not think any member of this Committee will dis- 
agree with your statement. It is your opinion they should all be taught a trade, and 
with that we all agree. The real question is, after they have been taught a trade?—A. 
How you should treat them after that? 

Q. Yes, how are you going to treat them after that?—A. It is a very difficult 
thing, I admit. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 

Q. Your suggestion would be to take the wounded man, that is the man partially 
disabled, who was already on the pay-roll?—A. Yes. 

Q. Teach him a trade and get him a position. If you have tanght him a 
trade whereby he can earn at least part of the livelihood, the Pension Board would 
then judge by what-he could earn, what his pension should be afterwards. Is that the 
position you take?—A. That is about the position I would take. 


By Mr. Scott: 
Q. Then you would never refuse a pension?—A. I would never refuse it. 
Q. No matter how efficient that man might become?—A. I entertained the other 
view some time ago, but the reading of Mr. Dobell’s report changed my opinion. It 
is a bad thing, having once granted a man a pension to take it away from him. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you not think there would ge immense difficulty in differentiating in 
every case —A. Is that not done already : 

The CuatrrmMan: It has not been done in so far as any system in the world is con- 
cerned. I have no doubt but that a good many of the men who come home from the 
war will want to learn a trade. But there is a very considerable percentage of the 
returned soldiers who, in my opinion, will absolutely decline to do so. They will say: 
“We want our pension, and then we can get along for ourselves.” You are not going to 
say to these men that because they will not learn a trade you are not going to give 
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them a pension. The position they will take is: “We are entitled to a certain sum. What 
we will do after we get that is our own business.” Some men will be delighted to take 
advantage of any offer to teach them a trade in a technical school, but others—men 
who have never done any regular work and do not want to do any—will claim they are 
entitled to consideration because they have gone and fought just as strongly for the 
country, as the man who has a steady position. In that case you are up against 
the situation of having to differentiate between these different classes, and it will be 
impossible to discriminate between them. 


The Wirness: Yes, but you do that to a certain extent to-day. You have five or 
six grades of disabled men and you have got to consider each individual case in order 
to determine what grade to put him in. 


The CHaiRMAN: Yes, but that is a comparatively easy matter. 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. You would not place all the men in the same category ?—A. No, and I will tell 
you the reason why. One man perhaps loses his leg. The operation is perfectly sue- 
cessful, and the man does not suffer noticeably from the shock. Another man who 
loses a leg may be more or less injured for the rest of his life. I have personal know- 
ledge of cases where men suffered a great deal. Take the persons in this room. If 
all of them underwent the same operation they would not suffer to exactly the same 
extent, or be in identically the same position of disability. 


Mr. Macponatp: Your remarks have been rather along the lines of a general 
policy to be adopted by the Government. But this Committee has been more particu- 
larly directed to enquire as to whether the present pension scale, and the various 
degrees laid down under it, should be amended. Perhaps you might give us your 
opinion as to that rather than upon the matter of general policy. 


Mr. Nespitt: I understood that was what we are here for. 


The CHairMAN: No, we are here to consider a pension scale which would be 
sufficient, and as to the conditions which should govern. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. How would it do, Mr. Darling, for you to give us your views first upon the 
question of the different degrees and then come to the scale of pensions which 
would be paid?—A. If I might make a suggestion it would be that the scale should 
be $54 a month. That would be $1.75 a day, roughly speaking, $14.50 a week or 
$650 a year. My view is that might be the basis of the earning power of the private 
soldier. Now, with that as a basis we fix a scale of pension for him. 


. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. You would give him a percentage of that amount?—A. Yes, a percentage. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you make a distinction between the different ranks? Would you give 
the commissioned officer more than the private soldier?—A. Yes, I would. 

Q. Having regard to the fact that a great many men who have enlisted as 
privates are socially and from the standpoint of education, earning power and other 
respects, quite as good as, and in many cases superior to, some of the men who hold 
ecommissions?——A. Personally, I am a Democrat and a Conservative also. I like 
the American system. I would make the curve in payment upwards from the 
private soldier nothing like as high as ours is at present. 
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Q. The curve is very pronounced as regards Australia and England?—A. The 
British Army is a professional army. The men in that army are drawn from one 
class and the officers from an entirely different class, so that the distinction between 
them is very marked. The two classes are not comparable at all with ours. In 
this country there were many young men, especially at the time the war broke out, 
who were in a hurry to get to the front and so enlisted as privates. Had they 
waited for a commission they might perhaps never have got there at all. I know 
brothers, one of whom is a captain, while the other joined the ranks as a private. 
When the war is over, in the event of their being still alive, they will go back to 
private life. These sort of cases tend to show that a private who falls on the battle- 
field may be as great a loss to the country as an officer. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That may be true, but should that private live and come back he will have 

a better opportunity than the workingman in the ranks?—A. Of course he will 
have. - 
Mr. Nespitr: In the first place his family are influential, and that will help 
him a great deal; in the next place, all his surroundings are more conducive to his 
being put into a better position to earn a livelihood. On the other hand, the work- 
ingman has only his hands and feet to depend on. 

The CuamMAN: I know one man, Mr. Sherman, Assistant General Manager 
of the Royal Bank. He was getting a salary of $10,000 a year, but he resigned and 
went into the ranks. 

Mr. Nespitr: He will not have to work with his hands when he comes back. 

Colonel Warp: I know a $15,000 man who has gone. 

‘The CHairMAN: A great many men enlisted and went to the front before the 
present pension scale was approved of. Others have gone, knowing that to be the 
scale. The question is how far we are justified in making reductions. I think 
there is a very general feeling there ought not to be a great difference between the 
payments to officers and those made to privates, in view of the fact that many of 
the men now in the ranks are as good as, and even superior to, some of the officers. 
The question is whether you can alter that now. 

The Wirness: If you give the totally disabled private a pension on which he 
can live, there will not be such a great difference. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. What about the question as to whether any distinctions should be drawn in 
payments for disabilities?—A. There should be absolutely none. The present system 
seems to be an outrageous one. How can a doctor tell whether a man has contracted 
disease in the presence of the enemy? You cannot call for volunteers by saying, 
“Who is going to fight in the trenches, and who is going to stay at home”? You may 
have a man who has been for six months in the trenches, and who, when he gets back 
to Shorncliffe is injured in the performance of some barrack duty. Or you may have 
a man who has been doing barrack duty at Shorncliffe for some months and then goes 
to the front and is shot in both hips within a few hours of his arrival there. 

Q. What you propose would be the fusing of the first and second degrees, which 
draw a distinction between a man injured in the presence of the enemy, or who is 
rendered totally incapable through illness contracted on active service during drill or 
training. You would abolish the distinction?—A. Altogether. 

Q. In regard to the third degree, which refers to a man rendered materially inea- 
pable of earning a livelihood, as a result of injuries received or illness contracted, on 
active service, during drill or training, and the fourth degree referring to a aa 
rendered in a small degree incapable of earning a livelihood?—A. I would stop there: 
I would just give a man a pension. If his whole earning power is gone, I would ae 
him $12.50 a week. 
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Q. If he is materially imcapable of earning a livelihood?—A. In that case he is 
not totally incapable, he could do a certain amount of work. I would let the Medical 
Board, or Pension Board, decide what he should get. 

Q. A typesetter, for instance, that lost an arm, you would put in the “ materially 
incapable” class, and leave it to somebody to decide his pension. In the case of a 
“totally incapable” man, you would fix his pension permanently ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The degree of incapacity is a matter to be determined?—A. Yes, between 
the limit of total incapacity and full efficiency. 

: Q. And you would leave it to the discretion of the Board to fix the amount of 
pension ?—A. Yes. : 


-By Mr, Green: 


Q. Based on the earning power?—A. According to his earning power. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You would strike out section (b) “The second degree shall be applicable to 
those who are rendered totally incapable of earning a livehood as a result of injuries 
received or illness contracted on Active Service, during drill or training, or on other 
duty.” You would have no distinction between active service at the front or else- 
where ?—A. If he deserts? 

Q. I would not give a deserter anything?—A. No. The moment a man cannot 
act as a soldier, it makes no difference whether he is injured at Niagara or at the front. 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. He is subject to orders?—A. Yes, he has no say as to where he shall serve. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. According to your idea, total incapability would be determined by medical 
reports from the military people; automatically a man would receive a certain amount. 
Would you include in “total incapability ” a man who is mentally affected?—A. I 
would think so. That is a curious business. 

Q. A man may suffer from shock causing mental disaffection. I suppose it would 
depend upon the report of the medical board as to whether that mental affection is 
one which would make him totally incapable; and if the board thought he was not 
totally incapable he would go into the other class of men partially incapable? His 
status would be determined by the board?—A. Yes, and by medical authorities. I do 
not think anybody can give such valuable assistance on that point as Dr. Clark here. 

Mr. Nespirr: Mr. Macdonald says if he were not totally incapable you would 
treat such a case just the same as that of a wounded man. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. And leave the amount to be fixed by the Pensions Board?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you think that amount should be changed from time to time?—A. You 
ought to have review. 

- Q. That is a very great difficulty. Once a man’s case is thoroughly investigated 
by the properly constituted authority, and his status determined and his rates fixed, he 
might get better, or he might get worse. But the task of determining all these things 
would be almost interminable. It would mean, for instance, that once a man’s status 
or pension is fixed by the country through the properly constituted authorities, he and 
his friends know he is going to get that amount no matter what happens, and the fixity 
and certainty is a very important consideration. Don’t you think that would out- 
weigh the exceptional case in which a man might become a little worse?—A. It is 
beyond my depth, because I am not a medical man. nj 
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Q. I am not speaking merely of the medical phase?—A. Instances have come to 
me. Take a man with a bad heart, suffering from cardiac for example; at first he 
is not so bad, he probably grows worse. In five or six years that man is almost 
incapable. It is very hard on him to say that after five years he should be trying to 
live on something like $10 a month. 

Q. Would a medical man not take that into consideration?—A. That I do not 
know. ‘There seems to me to be illnesses, rather than wounds, that are progressive, 
and a very little pension makes a man satisfied at first; but it is hard luck if a man, 
four years afterwards, is not capable of earning a livelihood. 

Mr. Nessitt: His case should be reviewed. 


The Witness: That is why I feel cases should be reviewed. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. And the scale should go up, not down?—A. Up, not down. The downward 
review does not work. They found that out in France. The men discovered that the 
harder they worked the smaller was their pension, and the less they worked the more 
they got. You ought to review upwards. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There will be interminable trouble if you do not settle it finally?—A. You 
are speaking now where the case is not subject to review ? 
The CHAIRMAN: You are suggesting that it should be reviewed. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I want to get this thing in a logical form if I can. Your view is that you 
would obliterate the distinction between the first and second degrees altogether. If a 
man is incapable he would be entitled to a pension. Outside of that class, you say the 
pension should be a sliding scale, to be determined by a Board, having regard to the 
present and future disabilities of the soldier. Following that on, would you say, in 
regard to the capability, what amount of pension should be given?—A. About $54 a 
month or $12.50 a week. From all I can learn—I happen to know many mechanics 
and workingmen, both in the country and in the town, and I asked them, what they 
thought a fair rate was; I took the Labour Department’s scale of the cost of living 
in this country—their figures fluctuate; they are higher now than last year— 
and on the whole I came to the conclusion that $12.50 a week seemed to be a fair 
amount. 

Q. For a private?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you increase the amount if the man had a wife?—A. I would give 


exactly the same thing, but extra for children. 
Q. Not for the wife?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. Would that amount include services of an attendant?—A. I would not make 
any arrangement at all, but have one fixed figure of $54 a month, whether he has a wife 
or not. I would give it to a single man, and to a married man with a wife and no chil- 
dren. I would make an extra grant if there are children. 

Q. There is a vast difference between the man who requires an attendant and one 
who does not?—A. His wife can give him the necessary attendance. 


Hon. Mr. Ottver: But if he has no wife? 
Mr. Nessitt: He can hire attendance. 


Hon. Mr. Oxiver: If he can hire attendance, then he is getting too much. 
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The Wirness: Your present pension gives a grant for special attendance of $7.33 
per month. What sort of attendance can you hire for that? 


Hon. My. Onitver: You cannot do it. 


The Witness: The married man gets nothing for his wife if you fix the scale at 
$12.50 a week. He and his wife, even if he is badly injured, can live on that because 
he has no children, and she can look after her husband. If a single man is disabled, 
there is not a boardinghouse in the town that will take him in; he cannot attend to 
himself, he may not even be able to get his clothes on and off. Even at $12.50 a week, 
he would have the greatest trouble in the world living. One man might be able to live 
on this amount, and another would not; you would have to average it. If you take 
anything off the $12.50, he cannot live at all. — 


Mr. Macponatp: That is if totally incapable, you must remember that fact. 
Mr. Nespirr: That is the basis he starts on. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. I cannot see the fairness of putting the man who does not require an attendant 
on the same footing as the man who does require one. The man who is blind, or has 
no legs or arms, must have attendance ?—A. If you put in that special attendance, you 
will find yourself in more trouble than if you adopted my scheme. It is pretty hard 
to say what attendance a man gets. A man who needs a little attendance should not 
get as much as the man who needs a great deal. The American scale gives for full 
attendance $100 a month, and for partial attendance $75 a month. For full attend- 
ance a man ean hire a regular certified professional nurse, who looks after him all 
the time. . 

Q. Hardly ?—A. Yes, he can. There ‘is no sense in offering $7.33 a month. You 
might as well leave out the whole thing altogether. 

Hon. Mr. Outver: I am not defending the present arrangement. But your pro- 
posed arrangement does not seem to me to be altogether equitable. 

Mr. Macponatp: We are starting with the totally disabled class. The question 
is whether $12.50 is sufficient for the totally incapable. A totally incapable man must. 
require somebody to look after him. 

Hon. Mr. Ouiver: He is totally incapable of earning a livelihood. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Suppose a man was a stenographer, and lost one hand. He ean still take care 
of himself?—A. With one hand he can learn lots of things. 


The CuairMan: It would depend upon the man. 


Hon. Mr. Ouiver: There are two conditions of disability, one applying to earning 
power, and the disability of personal attention. The man who is so disabled as to 
require assistance for personal attention is surely in a different position. 


The Cuamman: Take the case of a man who is blind. 


The Witness: A blind man does not require constant attention. They are one 
of the easiest classes to deal with. A friend of mine recently visited St. Dunstan’s 
House, in London, established for the instruction of the blind, and tells that he 
never saw anything more cheerful or delightful. It is wonderful to see what blind 
men can do. They are raising chickens, they kill them, they dress them, and prepare 
them for market. They have learned it since the war, and this occupation is only 
one of many. 

Mr. Nespitr: They have been able to do wonderful things in the United States 
with blind men. 


Hon. Mr. Oxtver: That means the establishment of institutions, which is another 
question that interlocks with this. 
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The Witness: The whole question is so large you can talk for hours and not 


arrive at definite conclusions. 

Hon. Mr. Outver: We are here for the purpose of providing a pension scale which 
will meet the requirements as they are at present, without the institutions where those 
special classes would be taken care of, because we have not any at the present time, 


and we are not authorized to deal with that question. 
Mr. Nespirt: We ought to be. 
The Witness: In cases of special hardship the board can make some special 
arrangements about that personally. I hope the rate may reach $12.50 a week. I 
would not care to live on that if there was nothing the matter with me at all. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. You consider $12.50 a fair allowance for a private. How do you grade that 
up?—A. That does not interest me a bit. You can have the curve go upward fast or 


slow. 
Q. You have no particular views to suggest with regard to the increase of that 


amount?—A. Take up the $54 a month, and keep the colonel as he is, and that would 
be the grade or curve. That would be a very much flatter grade. 


Mr. Nessirr: The allowance for a colonel is $1,200 a year. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. For total disability ?—A. The colonel has $1,440. The private gets $264. 
The CHamrMAN: Your rate would give the private more than a leutenant gets 
under our present scale. The lieutenant gets $482, and a captain -$720. That would 
be giving a private $630, which would not be very much less than the rate for a cap- 
tain. You would have to raise all the rest in proportion. 
' 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. You would leave the colonel’s allowance at $1,2002—A. Or $1,440, and raise 
the private to $630, and they all go up im proportion. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 
Q. In your report in this pamphlet, you have given a proposed seale?—A. I did; 
but I have altered my opinion, sir. 
The CuHamMaN: Have you anything else to add, Mr. Darling? 
The Witness: No. 


Witness retired. 


The CuHatrMan: We will be very glad to hear anything that Dr. Clarke has to say 
to us. 


Dr. Cuares K. CLARKE, superintendent of the Toronto General Hospital: Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen,—Mr. Darling asked me to speak to you as a specialist in regard 
to some things to which J have paid special attention and which have a bearing upon 
the question you are now considering. I am superintendent of the Toronto General Hos- — 
pital and have made a specialty of the study of mental and nervous diseases and I have 
spent most of my life in that work. We are face to face at the present time in our 
province and the remark applies more or less to all the provinces, with the fact that 
there does not seem to be any refuge for the soldier who comes home suffering from 
new conditions. There are a great many nervous conditions now in the world with 
which we were not familiar owing to the use of high explosives, and many conditions 
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which are quite unusual, and the result is that when these men return there is very 
little to be done for them in what I would think is a proper way. You cannot care for 
them in the General Hospital, they cannot be cared for in the convalescent homes. 
Many of these cases are curable under proper treatment, and the only resource seems 
to be to send them to the asylum. That seems to be prejudicial, because it puts on 
them a stigma which they do not deserve—I do not attach that stigma to them, but 
the general public does, and it is a wrong thing that the man should be prejudiced by 
being admitted there, especially if he is a curable case. I have seen a good many of 
these returned soldiers and the conditions I observed are not the conditions ordinarily 


found in the asylum. They are new conditions, owing, as I say, not to ordinary causes. 


We cannot care for those cases in the General Hospital. One hates to say it, but our 
country is so far behind in the care of the insane that we should be almost ashamed 
of ourselves. We build up large general hospitals for the cure of acute diseases of all 
kinds, we spend enormous sums in the erection and equipment of the hospital over 
which I preside; the building alone cost nearly $4,000,000; and yet we have not in the 
whole province, or in the Dominion, a proper hospital for the treatment of such cases 
as these curable cases in the early stages. The result is that we have to send them to 
the public asylum where they generally rank not as individuals, but as one of the herd. 
That is the fault of the system. Long ago I went to Europe as one of a commission 
to investigate the treatment of cases of this kind, and I thought we would have had an 
institution in Toronto for this purpose. We got $100,000 to buy a site, but it never 
went through and it is hard to see the Americans doing what we should have done. 
They have established what are known as psycopathic hospitals, just for the care and 
treatment of these peculiar cases which are curable in the early stages. Taking Tor- 
onto as a basis, what have we there? We have one asylum for the population of the 
county of York and the city of Toronto, a combined population of over 500,000, with 
enly one thousand beds. That does not meet the necessities at all. We should have 
an institution with 2,500 beds to meet the needs of that community. We have a little 
reception hospital which is not properly equipped and the result is a great many of 
these curable cases do not get the proper attention which a great many of the returned 
soldiers should have. 

Mr. Macponaup: What are the type of cases for which special treatment is required ? 


Dr. CuarKE: Intense nervous troubles, quite different from the ordinary case of 
which we always have a certain number. Many of these cases are too violent, they 
cannot be treated in the general hospital, and their whole recovery depends upon their 
being taken in hand and treated properly. My impression is that to meet the needs 
only of the province of Ontario a little institution equipped with fifteen or twenty 
beds would be sufficient. That institution would have to be equipped rather expen- 
sively. 

Mr. Macponatp: Would fifteen or twenty beds be sufficient? 

Dr. CuarKE: Yes, because they will recover quickly if they are recoverable. 

Mr. Nespitr: Is there not a place in Guelph which would meet the situation? 

Dr. Cuarke: That is a private institution at which the patients would have to 
pay from $30 to $40 a week. In addition to that, this institution should be in the 
neighbourhood of some of the large hospitals where they would have access to the use 
of laboratories in connection with their cases. In modern medicine the laboratory is 
a most important part of the hospital and it is expensive to equip and to maintain. 
Tf we had an institution of that kind close to these larger hospitals they could have 
ready access to the laboratories. 

The CuammMan: What would be the expense of equipping such an institution? 


Dr. Crarke: Not more than $20,000 to $25,000. 
The CuammaN: What would be the annual upkeep? 
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Dr. CLARKE: It would not amount to more than the average cost of the hospital 


Sc Sos ng aera 


patient. Probably $2 to $2.25 a week, which is not expensive. It should be in the — 


care of people who are trained in the treatment of those cases, and there is not the 


slightest doubt that the medical fraternity who have special experience would be quite — 


willing to give their services free. 

The CHARMAN: There would be no difficulty in a place like Toronto ? 

Dr. Crarke: No trouble at all. For example if such an institution were any- 
where near our General Hospital I would be very glad to oversee the equipment and 
supervise it gratuitously, because it is a matter requiring special knowledge, there is 
no question about that. 

The Cuatrman: Do you think one would be necessary in every province ? 


Dr. CLARKE: In every province. 

The Cuamman: Do you think it would be better than to have one large one at 
some central point? 

Dr. CuarKkE: Yes, no doubt about that. 

Mr. Macponatp: Have you seen many cases, such as you speak of, requiring 
treatment? . 

Dr. CLARKE: Yes, a good many, and then there is a class of case that will have 
to be attended to and which will require a great deal of consideration because the 
trouble is not recognized on the private soldiers when they enlist. One of the worst 
diseases is that of general paresis, which is spoken of as general paralysis. This is 
a common disease among soldiers, it is syphilitic in its nature and generally takes a 
period of from five to twenty years in its development. A good many soldiers were 
sent up to a clinic which I have in the hospital and I found among them a great 
many cases of this kind; of course they contracted that disease long before they went 
into the army, but it is a question that will have to be considered as to how far pro- 
vision will have to be made for them. 

Mr. Macponatp: Could the disease be detected by a careful medical examina- 
tion when enlisting? 


Dr. CuarKE: It could by a special examination, but not by an ordinary examina- 
tion. You cannot detect it in the early stages unless you have a blood examination. 
It seems to me that it is a very live question as to what should be done in this regard. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Do these fellows you spoke of last require prolonged treatment ? 


\ ~ 


Dr. Cuarke: No, fortunately their career is very short; they, ordinarily, do not 
live more than two or three years after the disease has developed. I have had soldiers 


come to me and I wondered how they ever passed. Then there are soldiers that are © 


mentally defective, a great many of them are below the ordinary standard; I have 
found some of them to have a mentality of not more than seven or eight years, in fact 
I spoke to one the other day and asked him what he was fighting for, and he said he 
was fighting in the war between the Germans and the United States, and he was 
fighting for the United States. 

Mr. MacponaLtp: Would you be in favour of making provision in the pension scale 
for the men who are defective mentally or partially defective? 

Dr. CLarKE: Why not, they are as much entitled to consideration as the others? 

Mr. Macponatp: Are they entitled to be in a elass different to the others? 

Dr. CLarRKE: No, they might come in the total disability class. 

The CuatrMAN: That would be for mental disability in consequence of the strain 
to the nervous system in actual service. Supposing a man were simply in camp, you 
would take it for granted in that case that there was some predisposition, eae pre- 
vious cause; that would be different to the case of a man who had suffered a shock in 
action ¢ 
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Dr. CiarkE: Certainly, any man who suffers from a shock of that kind. 


The CHAIRMAN: here is a difference in the case of a man who was injured in the 
face of the enemy and one who has only been at camp. 


Dr. CuarkE: Certainly. I might mention the case of a man who was admitted to 
the hospital a few weeks ago who was simply suffering from shock, caused he said by 
the explosion of high explosives. I would not take his story without a grain of salt; 
it was a very plausible story he told, that he was on an ammunition transport wagon, 
and the wagon behind was blown up by an explosive shell and his condition was, he 
claimed, the result of that. I ascertained, as a matter of fact, that he had never left 
England, yet he was in a most deplorable nervous condition, there is no doubt about 
that. Of course this is one of the class of cases that the medical board should have 
to deal with. 


Mr. Nespirt: Are not these nervous men sent to the convalescent homes ? 


Dr. CLarkE: No, they are not fit for the convalescent homes; I maintain it is 
cruel to send them there. 


The CHAIRMAN: You say a special institution should be provided for them ? 
Dr. Cuarke: A special institution of some fifteen or twenty beds. 


The Caiman: Would you say that fifteen or twenty beds would be sufficient for 
a city like ‘Yoronto in which there are so many men? 


Dr. CuarKe: I think so. 
Mr. GREEN: It would be a sort of clearing house. 


Dr. CrarKe: A sort of clearing house, and some place of that kind is a necessity. 
I was speaking to Dr. Marlow and he quite agrees with me that fifteen or twenty beds 
would be ample. I do not know if this has any bearing on the subject into which you 
are inquiring. 


Witness discharged. 


Dr. ALExanpeR Cuartes McKay, LL.D., one of the principals of Toronto Tech- 
nical School, called. S 


The CHairMan: We will be very glad to hear anything you have to say to us 
on this subject, Dr. McKay. 

Dr. McKay: I am specially interested in the equipment of men who are engaged 
in industrial life and so far as that has any bearing on the question before you I 
am prepared to speak to you, sir. 'We, in the province of Ontario, and in many 
other provinces of the Dominion, have, during the last few years, studied the ques- 
tion of industrial training. When I speak of the Toronto Technical School I wish 
to be understood as speaking in a certain measure for the other technical institutions 
of the Dominion, for what we are prepared to do in Toronto for the industrial work 
may be done in the other technical schools throughout the Dominion. The technical 
school in the city of Toronto is established under the Industrial Education Act of 
the province of Ontario, but is sustained by the city of Toronto. The building in 
which I work was erected recently at an expenditure of over one and a half million 
dollars, or including equipment, two million dollars before we were ready 
to commence work. JI should like to tell you our object in establishing 
this institution. Toronto is a great industrial manufacturing city, as you 
all know, and the majority of the population are interested in industrial 
work. We designed our institution to provide instruction for people who are going 
into industrial life. In order to do that we had to bring together in one great 
building all that applied to and was peculiar to the industrial life of the city of 
Toronto and we are prepared there to deal with instruction along nearly all of the 
industrial lines represented in the life of that city. I do not mean to say that every 
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industry is represented by a shop, but all of the typical industries are een 
in the work of the institution. With respect to the returned soldiers a 


many communications from returned soldiers and have been able to do some work 
for these men. But although these men have been returned in considerable num- 
bers, they have not been in a condition, I have found, to undertake the work that we 
were prepared to give them in this school for their own benefit. We have had only 
three returned soldiers in the school and I would like to tell you about those three 
men, and in doing so if I can to give you a statement of the work which can be 
done for soldiers there. ; ‘ 

The first man who came to us was a man who returned with his left arm prac- 
tically paralyzed; he was able only to produce a downward pressure with the arm. He 
had been an expert bricklayer and he came to us to see what could be done for him, 
I presume under the advice of some hospital committee. I put him in our drafting 
department, which is not for the preparation of professional architects but of foremen, 
clerks of works, and so on, with the thought that we could make him a foreman of 
industrial operations. He went along with the work very nicely for some three or 
four weeks, when he suddenly disappeared. A few days after his disappearance I 
received a letter from him from the concentration camp up near Cochrane, in which 
he said he found it was too early for him to take up the confining work required, he 
could not stand it to be inside. This was early in the winter, and because of this feel- 


ing and on the advice of his physicians, he had decided to take up the outside life’ 


again, but that he had been appointed to some official position in connection with the 
camp there, thus saving all his salary, and he hoped to return to take up the work we 
had been doing for him and for which he said he was very grateful. It was the opinion 
of the men in the school that this man could be improved, and in a very short time 
brought up to a position beyond any he had ever occupied before he went to the war. 
This was the first man. 

The second man who came to us was one who had been in the school, a boy, prac- 
tically, who went with the first contingent and had his seventeenth birthday on the 
Atlantic on the way over. He came back shortly after, when he was 18 years of age, 
with the left eye gone, his left arm shattered, there being a compound fracture in two 
places, and his legs considerably injured. He has recovered fairly well, with the 
exception, of course, of the eye. He had been in one of our junior classes looking 
forward to matriculation in the Department of Applied Science of the University of 
Toronto in the hope of becoming a civil engineer. He is a bright boy, is able to take 
up the work we give in the school, and if he can continue in the school for two years 
longer, he will become, I have no doubt, the man he had planned to be before he went 


to the war. 
The third case is that of one known to some of you personally, a man who had been 


engaged in railway work before he went to the war. He returned to Canada with a — 


paralyzed right arm. c 


By Mr. Nesbitt :— 

Q. What class of railway work?—A. I could not say definitely except that he had 
an acquaintance with the moving of trains and such work as that—a pretty intimate 
acquaintance,—but I could not speak definitely of what particular work he did. He 
had been advised to come to us thinking that he could be prepared as a railroad tele- 


grapher, and I think the thought came to him because it had been suggested that he — 


might get back the use of his right arm by the use of the key. 

Q. What was the matter with his arm?—A. The arm was partly paralysed. It 
has the appearance of having a new skin on this part of the fore-arm (indicating) 
I have not questioned him closely about the particular kind of injury he met Wane 
This man thought he could take up railroad telegraphy, and although we had not hee 


doing such work as that in connection with the school we thought we should provid 
es 
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for him, although he is the only student there requiring such work at present. We 
placed him in the hands of a very skilful teacher of telegraphy who had had exper- 
ience in the Canadian Pacific Railway despatching offices, and he has been with us 
for some six weeks. I may say that he has a fair elementary education, and being a 
Scotchman, of course, has taken to his work very nicely during the short time he has 
been with us. He is becoming really an expert telegrapher. I questioned him yes- 
terday about it and he told me he was able to receive fifteen words a minute, which, 
of course, is a pretty good rate for one who has only had a few weeks’ experience. Now 
then, in connection with this case, I wish to present a matter to you which occurred 
to me since coming into this room, for before then I had no idea of what line of work 
would be taken up. I asked him about his pension yesterday. He said he received 
at the rate of $192 a year. That is a very small sum, only about $4 per week. ‘J said 
to him, “It is costing you more than that to live in Toronto.” “Oh yes,” he said, 
and apparently it had caused him considerable distress. There had been, in fact, a 
little correspondence about it before he came to us, but I didn’t quite appreciate the 
situation. He has a pension at present, a temporary pension, of about $4 a week, but 
it is costing him more than that to live in Toronto, and we are charging him nothing 
for his tuition. I asked him what about the future, and he felt satisfied he was doing 
something that would be helpful, and was delighted with what was being done for 
him. He looked forward hopefully to the future, and he said—and this was a sugges- 
tion made to him—‘“In a very short time I hope to be in a position to earn $60 or 
’ $70 a month.” The suggestion I would like to make to the Committee is this: that 
provision be made—temporary provision lasting for a comparatively short time— 
for such men who can be improved in connection with industrial life during the time 
they are in such schools as we provide in the city of Toronto. The point I would 
like to emphasize is: so far as my experience goes, there are many men who are 
returning who can be assisted at the present time, and who ean by a little extra assist- 
ance from the Government, in a very short time be put into better positions than they 
occupied in the industrial life of the community before they went to the war. In 
connection with the school in Toronto, and the same would be true of many others, 
we are prepared to handle at any time, several hundred of these men. We have an 
organization that would enable us to do this very effectively, and at a very moderate 
expenditure, but I think the expense should be borne by the Dominion Government. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Or by the men if paid sufficient ?—A. Or by the men if paid sufficient. 


By Mr. Greene: 

Q. Your institution, as at present constituted, is rather for the development of 
the industrial worker than for the care of the physically defective in any way ?—A. 
Yes, it is an industrial school. 

Q. What I mean is, your present institution is not for the purpose of taking care 
of and teaching any one who is physically defective?—A. No, excepting that I see no 
reason why the distinction should be made. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Does your school teach tailoring ?—A. We have not taken up tailoring for men 
but for women. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. What trades do you teach?—A. I will take the basement floor of the building. 
We teach there, printing and press work, painting and decorating, plastering and 
plaster decorative work, cement product work, brick-making and brick-laying; all 
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branches of woodwork, carpentering and cabinet-making; mill work and machine 
work of all kinds in connection with wood. In the metal trades: machine shop prac- 
tice of all kinds, forge work, foundry work; burning of brick, tile, and terra-cotta; 
electrical work, advanced and elementary, of all kinds; plumbing and steam and gas _ 
engineering. We are able thereby to take any men at the school who wish to become 
equipped as stationary engineers; and I think we have probably the best plant that 
could be found on the continent for that purpose. I have spoken there just of one 
floor. We have the chemical industry, in fact there are many industries related to 
chemistry; the industries related to art, and there are many of these that would be 
suitable for these men; and then the draughting department, where instruction is 
given in architectural drawing and machine drawing and all kindred matters. 


a 


By Mr. Oliver: 
Q. The work done in the technical school would be mostly beneficial to the men 
who have no hands?—A. Not necessarily so. A man could be provided for who had 


lost a limb. 


By the Chairman: - 

Q. In the ease of decorative work, could a man with one hand do it?—A. A certain 
kind of interior decorative work, but a man who had been acquainted with building 
operations, if he was.an intelligent man at all, could in a very few months be made a 
capable inspector of building operations. 

Q. Capable foreman?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. In what particular lines could a man with one hand be trained?—A. I have 
just spoken of one. 
Q. Do you mean as a telegrapher ?—A. As telegraphers and in painting and decor- 
ating, a great deal of that class of work. I have seen a great many men engaged in 
painting who had only one hand, and a hook in place of the other. 


- Mr. Nessitr: I have seen men with only one hand do all the work of a farm. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You do not go into the light trades?—A. We are prepared to go into any trade 
represented in the industrial life of Toronto. 

Q. You took up instruction in telegraphy?—A. We had been in this building and 
had the opportunity of developing our work only since last September. Of course, 
telegraphy is a very important work, and a work that will be done regularly in the 
school, but it had not been done at that time. 


By Mr. Macdonald :— 

(Q): Have you thought of the pension problem?—A. No, sir, I have not particularly 
thought of it. I have merely thought—and I am quite assured of this—there is great 
work that can be done for the returned soldier along these lines, and we have the means 
of doing it. 

The CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Committee I wish to thank you very much for 
your interesting evidence of this morning. 


= 


Witness discharged. 
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Mr. Darurne recalled and further examined. 


By Mr. Macdonald :— 

Q. You told, I think it was Mr. Oliver, who asked you in regard to the question 
of the comparison of the Australian and other pension lists, that you had revised your 
opinion as you gave it in the memo we have all received from you, and which you had 
so well prepared. You say that you suggest a flat pension rate of $12.50 for the private 
in case of total disability ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Leaving the Pension Board to determine in regard to all questions of partial 
disability. That is as I understand your position—A. Yes. 

Q. In the event that the committee might not be prepared to agree with you in 
that regard, perhaps you could give us some information as a comparison with other 
countries?—A. Well, all countries give pensions. As far as I can ascertain the Ameri- 
can system is a generous one, but it is very difficult to master all its provisions. I got 
all the information from Washington, but it would take a pension lawyer to grasp its 
intricacies. The Acts date from about 1812, and every new measure reverses, or 
eliminates, or adds to the provisions of previous Acts. I have all the information 
embodied in a very thick book, but found myself quite incapable of making anything 
out of it. 

Q. In a general way, they make no distinctions between the private and the offi- 
cer?—A. As far as I can make out they make no distinctions. The total is high, 
amounting to $1,200. 


By the Chairman :— 

Q. In ease of total disability there is no distinction between any rank in the ser- 
vice, each man gets $1,200 whether a general or a private?—A. Yes. Then for every 
specified gunshot wound or physical injury, there is a specified rate of compensation. 
I do not see how that works, because a gunshot wound to one man may be very slight 
and without inconvenience, whereas to another person it may prove very serious. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Have you any suggestions to make in this connection?—A. I think the prin- 
ciples underlying the Pension Act of each country ought to be discussed and con- 
sidered very carefully. I object to using the rates of pay obtaining in Australia for 
the purposes of comparison with the rates prevailing here. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because our men do not live in Australia. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. The surroundings here are different from what they are there?—A. The sur- 
roundings are different. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there any difference in the cost of living, as compared with Canada?—A. 
I do not know, but even if Australia paid its men too little, I do not see any reason 
why we should follow their example. 

Hon. Myr. Otiver: In Australia they have established compulsory training. 

The CuHairmMAN: What difference would that make? 

Hon. Mr. Outver: Jt would make this difference, that their men over there under- 
stand they are liable for military service under some circumstances. 

The CuairMAN: But they are not compelled to serve, they volunteer. They are 
compelled to train, but for overseas service they volunteer just as our men do, 
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Hon. Mr. Oriver: Here we are on an absolutely voluntary basis. We have a 
lot of men in Canada to raise for active service, and unless we deal liberally with 
those who have given their services in the past, we cannot expect to ae 
required number on the voluntary system. In Australia they have established the 
jdea of military service. 

The CHAIRMAN: In my opinion the great majority of the men who volunteered 
for service the first year never considered the question of pensions at all. They never 
knew whether there were pensions or not, and did not care; they wanted to go and do 


service for their country. 


Mr. Nessirr: A lot of men look more to the patriotic fund and separation allow- — 


ances, you don’t hear them mentioning pensions very often. 

The Witness: Speaking of men I know in the building trades, a great many of 
them say, “I don’t want a pension, I want a Tobe 

Mr. Macponatp: That is the case with a lot of the men who came back. They 
may say that in the first flush of the war, but their outlook is different later when 
sickness comes. The pension will come in handy when the dark days set in. 


The Cuamman: If men are entitled to a pension they will take it. 


Hon. Mr. Oxtver: The man who has a physical disability is at a disadvantage in 
competing with the man who has no physical disability in all lines of life. I would be 
glad to think that a man is going to get special consideration because of the patriotism 
he has shown, but I cannot be sure of it. 


The OCuaiRMAN: It is a very nice thing for a man in need to know there is a 

little money coming to him. 
By Mr. Macdonald: « 

Q. Now, Mr. Darling, we understand that the result of your investigation—and 
you have given a great deal of attention to the matter—as shown by your memo., is to 
abolish the degrees ?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And substitute a minimum rate of $12.50 to every case of total disability, no 
special allowance for an attendant; and then you leave special cases to the discretion of 
the Board. What do you say to this proposition?—A. I feel very strongly the neces- 
sity of giving the unmarried man the same as the married man. The mere fact of the 
helplessness of the man will very often induce a woman to marry him. If we give 
$12.50 a week, the man could marry, and his wife look after him. In this way you do 
not condemn him to celibacy and cheap boarding-houses for the rest of his life. It 
would be better from the national standpoint, too. 


Mr. Macponatp: The disposition of Parliament in creating a pension board would 
be to lay down for that pension board exact schedules, while the pensions board’s duty 
would have to be to determine the parties entitled to receive it. JI think Parliament 
would probably feed disposed—it might not on consideration—to fix the schedule 
which the pension board would apply after the necessary investigation. - 


The Cuamman: And leave as little discretion as possible to anybody. 
Mr. Nespirr: Yet we leave a great deal to the discretion of the Railway Board. 


The Cuamrman: In the case of definite schedules, men would know exactly what 


they are going to get, and they could not bring pressure to bear, which would be done : 


to a certainty if the other course were adopted. 


Mr. Macponatp: If you leave the whole thing to the Pension Board, a claimant : 


_might reason: If I can get some influence to persuade this board that my case is a 


little worse than somebody else’s and by showing that I will get a little more—there — 


would be room for abuses. You want to fix a limitation. 
[Mr. Darling. ] 
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The Witness: What I suggest would be that instead of the Government having 
only two divisions of people beyond those totally disabled, I would let them make 
it about five. The difference then would not be so great. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you, Mr. Darling, draft out your idea of what these degrees should be?— 
A. I have never had an opportunity to argue this thing before. I could not find any- 
body who would argue it with me. The only man who would argue generally did not 
know as much as I did. This is the first time I have had somebody to discuss it with. 

The Cuairman: I would suggest that Mr. Darling and Mr. Jarvis confer together 
regarding these degrees. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Mr. Darling, you told us in the first place you would prefer to leave largely 
total disability to the board?—A. I would prefer it. 

Q. In case you are going to establish degrees, would it not be better to follow the 
American system of so much for certain specified things?—A. What do you do in a 
case like that of invalidism ? 

Q. There is the total disablement.—A. A delicate man, with a poor constitution, 
getting worse from illness, you cannot put such a case into a definite scale. You can 
follow the American scale, and fix a specific sum for loss of a thumb or a finger, or 
the loss of one leg, or both legs, for an arm excised at the shoulder, or a leg excised at 
the knee. There is a scale of injuries or disabilities of that kind. 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. There is great difficulty in this other way too. From total disability, you would 
divide it up according to the difference between a man’s earning capacity?—A. Yes. | 
Q. The earning capacity of different men varied before they went to the war. 

One man may earn a thousand dollars a year, another six hundred, and another two 
thousand.—A. I do not believe I thought of that at the beginning. But I do not think 
it would be possible to base a pension on the man’s earning power before he went to 
war. You would discover that all the budding millionaires of this country had gone 
to the war. There would not be a man in that case who had not been earning at least 
— $1,500. 


« 


‘Mr. Scorr: If not upon earning capacity, how are you going to get at it. Are 
you going to say the earning capacity of every man is the same? 


\ The Cuairman: For this purpose, no matter what system you adopt, it will require 
eareful administration. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 
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House oF Commons, 
CommitTErE Room No. 110. 
Fripay, March 24, 1916. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider and report upon the rates of pen-— 
sions in force in Canada for disabled soldiers, the establishment of a Pensions Board, — 
and other matters relating thereto or connected therewith, met at 10.30 o’clock am, — 
Hon. Mr. Hazen, Chairman, presiding. 3 

The Cuamman: Mr. Darling, I think you were going to consult with some of the 
officers of the Pension Board and prepare a memorandum for submission to the com- — 
mittee, have you done so? ; 

Mr. Daruina: I met Mr. Borden by arrangement yesterday afternoon, it was well — 
on to four o’clock before I was able to do so, and we talked the matter over at — 
large; I was unable to see any one else, because by the time I left Mr. Borden it was 
5.30 o’clock. 

The Cuairman: You had suggested to the committee that the first and second 
degree should be fused together, that is, that there should not be any difference in the 
amount paid a man who was injured or contracted disease in action or in the presence — 
of the enemy, and the amount paid to the man, whatever the character of his disease 
that developed after enlisting; and after that you said you would suggest a division 
into five degrees. 2 

Mr. Daruinc: There is no use in mixing the two things, once the two degrees are : 
eliminated, most decidedly that division should take place. 

The Cuamman: You were going to make a memorandum showing what your 
suggestion would be, but have you not had time to do that? 4 

Mr. Daruina: No, I have not. 

The CHairMAN: Will you do that a little later on and submit it to the committee? 

Mr. Darina: I will do that with pleasure. (See also Exhibit 1, pages 69-71.) 

The Cuamman: Now, gentlemen, I think it will be well to hear Mr. Scammell. 
Mr. Scammell, we will be very glad to hear any statement you have to make. 


Mr. E. H. ScamMeuuy called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are secretary of the commission regarding convalescent homes, are you ~ 
not?—A. Yes. ._ 
Q. Is that the title of your committee?—A. No, the Military Hospitals and Con- — 
valescent Homes Commission. : 
Q. Now, if you have a statement to make to us, or if you desire to give us any — 
information we will be very glad to hear it—A. In the first place, I should like to say — 
I am not officially representing the commission in the suggestions I am going to make, — 
with the exception of one or two, which were dealt with at the last meeting of the 
commission, held March 13, 1916. The following appears upon our minutes :— ; 


PENSION. 


Mr. Dobell strongly recommended that pensions in Canada should be based _ 
upon the degree of disability not upon the loss of earning power. It was resolved ’ 
that this recommendation be submitted to the Pensions and Claims Board ante 
also the Government. a 

(Mr. Darling.] a 
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In view of the great importance of a satisfactory pension arrangement it 
was resolved to recommend to the Government that a permanent Pensions Board 
be created on the lines of the Railway Commission, consisting of three or five 
members who would devote their whole time to this work. 


It will be seen that the commission asked for the appointment of a Pensions Com- 
mission which would be independent of any Government department, and independent 
of both parties. Then in the second place they asked that the pensions should be 
according to disability and not according to the loss of earning power. 

Q. According to disability and not according to the loss of earning power?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. How are you going to figure disability unless you consider earning power?—A. 
In this way, if a man has lost an arm or a leg, or has suffered in some special manner 
which can be diagnosed that it should not matter whether he is a lawyer, a banker or a 
labourer, the pension should be the same in all cases. 

Q. That is if a lawyer loses an arm his pension should be the same as that of a 
bricklayer who loses an arm?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 
Q. That is the case now, when the men are of equal rank in the service?—A. Yes, 
but in England it is different. 
Q. You mean only if they are equal in rank they should be the same, is that what 
your committee desires?—A. I am dealing at present with the private soldier only. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you a copy of the resolution you speak of ?—A. I will put that in. I 
should like to explain more fully the situation with regard to the disability question. 
In England it is a question of the loss of a man’s earning power, and the result has been 
that men are refusing to take special training which will give them increased 
earning powers. Mr. Dobell, who made a report which was referred to yesterday by Mr. 
Darling, says in regard to this :— 

“We think it most essential that all pensions should be allotted on the 
basis of physical disability in the untrained labour market and without any 
consideration as to what a man was earning before or what he may be able to 
earn in the future by his own initiative and hard work. Both France and 
Belgium realize that a self-supporting citizen, even though he is maimed, is 
an asset to the State, whereas a man living on an allowance of so much a week, 
is entirely non-productive and only an incubus.” 


I may say that Mr. Dobell reported a special case when he submitted this state- 
ment. He met a man who had just left one of the convalescent homes in England, 
who was granted a pension of 25 shillings per week—that is ten shillings and six pence. 
pension and fourteen shillings and sixpence extra allowance. This man was of an 
industrious turn. He took some special training and started in to earn 30 shillings per 
week. The British Government immediately dropped his pension from 25 shillings to 
ten shillings and sixpence. He pointed out to Mr. Dobell that if he had simply sat 
down under his disability and had taken to drink, as another man who was in the 
same room had done, his pension would have been continued at 25 shillings per week. 
Even here that point is being raised by the men in the convalescent homes. They say 
to us: “If we take vocational re-education we are going to lose our pensions and we 
shall be up against the same difficulty as the men are in England and France.” Mr. 
Dobell stated that the British Government is contemplating a change to a system by 
which the pensions shall be based, not upon loss of earning power, but upon actual 
disability. : 

Q. That is like the American system?—A. It is like the American system. I do 
not know whether they intend to introduce a specific pension for a specific disability, or 
whether they intend simply to classify the disability. But the Military Hospitals Com- 
_ mission is very strongly of the opinion that our plan here should be changed. At, the 
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present time a man is granted a pension for one year. Take ay ae he” 
who has lost his leg: he is granted a pension for one year. Att SF study he has 
has to come up for further examination, and if by applying himselt to 3 


been able to make up for some of the loss he has sustained, his pension may be reduced — 
or even may be cancelled altogether. 


That hardly seems fair to the man who is indus- 
trious. 4 


By Mr. Nickle :— A 
Q. Is that final at the end of the first year 2A. One or two pensions have been — 
granted for life. I do not think there are very many. : 


- 


By the Chairman :— 
Q. That is where there is no chance of recovery 2A. Where there is no chance 


of recovery at all. 


By Mr. Nickle :— 
Q. Under the present system are there annual revisions?—A. That is the present 


system. 

; Q. And are the annual revisions continuous’—A. Yes, continuous in that respect. 
The Military Hospitals Commission has made arrangements to give a vocational re-edu- 
cation to all men whose disability prevents their returning to their previous occupa- 
tions, and that, I think, has a very vital bearing upon the question of pensions. For — 
instance, supposing a man has lost his leg and he was engaged as a plasterer or painter. — 
We propose to give that man an opportunity to enter a new occupation where the loss — 
of his leg would not mean the loss of earning power. A beginning has already been — 
made. In the Convalescent Home in Ottawa, we have installed a schoolmaster. That — 
is to be followed by similar action in all the convalescent homes in the country. Thus — 
the men who are there may have their elementary knowledge brushed up so that when © 
it comes to a question of entering a technical school, or taking special technical edu- — 
cation, it will not be necessary to go over the ground work. Further, it will have a — 
therapeutic value in that it will give the men mental occupation as well as training. — 
If, however, we are to carry out a definite scheme of vocational re-education, it will © 
be necessary to maintain these men, and to maintain their families, after they have 
left the convalescent homes. A suggestion was made yesterday, sir, that men~should — 
be continued on military pay while they were undergoing such training. That plan 
would not work at all, for two reasons: First, the man should be discharged from the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force before his training begins. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Why ?—A. Because he will not be under the Militia Department, sir, he will — 
be under the commission entirely. : 

Q. But why should not the Militia Department hold him on pay?—A. For the — 
second objection I was about to make, sir. The private’s pay is $33 a month. That — 
is too much to continue to pay to a single man who is being trained and in some — 
cases kept, at the expense of the country. It is too little for a man who has a family, © 
because he loses the Patriotic Fund allowance, and he would find it impossible to — 
maintain a family on $33 a month. : 4 


By the Chairman: : a 
Q. What do you propose to substitute for that?—A. The proposition is that every _ 


man who is undergoing vocational re-education, should receive a stated allowance. — 
A scale of pay has been drawn up which has been submitted to the Government Tes 
varies according to whether the man is single or married, and according to the wine oral 
his family. In that scale cognizance is taken of the amount paid at present by the 7 
Militia Department and the allowance received frorn the Patriotic Fund. % 


[Mr. Scammell.] 
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Q. The minimum being what?—A. The minimum being the amount of a man’s 
pension. 

Q. Under the present schedule?-—A. Under the present schedule. 

Q. What control is exercised over him? Suppose a man is in a convalescent 
home and begins a vocational training —A. There will not be much vocational educa- 
tion given in a convalescent home. The men are not well enough for that. 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. Then the training given there is practically negligible7—A. Except the ele- 
mentary training. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have a schoolmaster to brush up their elementary knowledge?—A. We 
shall give a certain amount of elementary vocational training, bench work and work 
of that kind, according to what a man is able to stand. But when he is able to leave 
the convalescent home, when he is placed by the Militia Department either into class 
1 or class 3—class 1 being for immediate discharge without pension and class 3 for 
immediate discharge with pension,—then he is in a position that we can take hold 
of him and place him in a technical school, or put him to work in a shop or on a 
farm where he can receive training until we find him some occupation. But we have 
to keep that man. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 
Q. Would you make it optional with him to retain his pension, and go about his 
affairs in his own way?—A. You must, sir. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. Will you cut off his money if he does not follow out your advice?—A. Cer- 
tainly, if he does not take the training which the commission has provided. 

Q. That seems all right. But what happens if he does not obey the conditions? 
Does he revert to a pension, or is he dropped?—A. So far as the commission is con- | 
cerned he must be dropped. 

Q. I suppose he would be entitled to some pension. Do you allow him to take 
his pension and go?—A. Yes. In many cases the men we deal with are men who 
have already been pensioned. And it is proposed that the amount of their pension 
should be taken into consideration in the allowance which is made for their support 
and the support of their families during the time they are undergoing training. 

Mr. Macponaup: I see. So that, if that scheme works out, you have to have a 
sliding scale in the pensions. 

The CHarrman: Not in the pensions. 

Mr. Macponatp: The amount of the pension is assumed to be fixed. 


By Mr. Scott: 
Q. That is, according to his injury?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Of course, reports would be received from the head of the school as to his 
conduct, progress, attendance and so on, and somebody would have to be there to see 
that he is taking advantage of the provision made?—A. We are appointing vocational 
officers covering the whole country. Yesterday, the vocational officer for the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec arrived in Ottawa—Colonel Macdonald knows him very well— 
Mr. Sexton, Director of Technical Education in Nova Scotia, who has been loaned 
to the Commission for this purpose. After the meeting here yesterday Dr. Mackay 
spent a considerable time with us, dnd we arranged at the meeting that he should sug- 
gest a similar officer for Ontario with headquarters in Toronto. 
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connection ?—A. He is the Vocational - 
and all the educational officers — 
him under the commission. 


-Q. What has Mr. Kidner to do in this 
Secretary; he has-charge of this educational work, 
throughout the country will be under him, and through 


By Mr. Nickle: ? 

Q. Before you leave vocational training, who is to decide as to what vocation — 

a man shall enter?—A. We are arranging for a vocational committee in every centre, — 
which will be responsible to the Provincial Commission appointed in connection with — 


the question of employment. 


By Mr. Chairman: 
Q. Who appointed the Provincial Commissions?—A. They were appointed by — 
the Provincial Governments as a result of the conference held in Ottawa last October — 
between the Federal and Provincial Governments, for the purpose of providing employ- | 
ment for the returning members of -the Expeditionary Forces. There is a Commission — 
in every Province. 
Q. They are working in harmony with your Commission ?—A. Yes, virtually as : 
sub-committees of the Federal Commission. eae 


By Mr. Macdonell: | 
Q. The plan indicated by you has three stages: first, that of the soldier pensioned 
before he comes to the convalescent home; then a series of treatments there, or a tem- — 
porary residence in a convalescent home, during which he receives the elements of ; 
vocational instruction. And thirdly, before he will do any work, he adopts some voca- _ 
tional instruction, goes into a technical school pr a vocational school, and fits himself — 
for some trade?—A. The second and third points I agree with; but I do not quite — 
understand the first one. i 
Q. The first one refers to the condition of the ordinary soldier when he is wounded ~ 
and gets a pension?—A. No, sir, he does not get his pension until after he has — 
received such treatment as can be given him to minimize his disability. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. He gets the pay of his rank?—A. Yes, but not his pension. 
By Mr. Macdonell: 

Q. Surely, if a man is injured, he gets his pension?—A. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: He would go into a convalescent home for treatment, during — 
which time he still receives his pay as a soldier. After a month or two in the con- — 
valescent home if his injury has not disappeared, or he is not cured, he would be recom- — 
mended for a pension according to the degree of his disability. a 

Mr. MacponEtt: He need not take the training if he does not wish to; he cas — 
take his pension. It would be optional with him. ‘ 

The CHamman: Yes, whether he went into a school or not. 

By Mr. Nickle: q 

Q. As long as a man is in the convalescent home, he is still supposed to be inthe — 
service of the State, and if he recovers he is liable for further military service?—A. — 
That is so in theory. But, in practice, only those men who are not likely at all to be — 
able to continue military service are sent back to Canada. : 

Q. I am just speaking of the theory.—A. At first they were sending back some _ 
capable of returning to the front, but definite instructions have been issued that such — 
men are to be kept for convalescent treatment in England, so that the country should q 
not be put to the expense of bringing them across the Atlantic and taking them back 3 
again. 4 

By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. When the Medical Board on the other side report that in their opin: ¢ 

Oo a 
are not fit to fight they are returned to Canada?—A. Yes, that is the ee ee oe 

[Mr. Scammell.] z 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Those who are invalided home it will be taken for granted are unfit to go 
back again?—A. Some of them are fit to take up civilian employment, and those men 
~on arrival are put into what is known as class 1, and are given 15 days’ pay and trans- 
portation to their homes, and let go about their business. Then the Provincial Com- 
mission take hold of these men and find them work. Up to the present there has been 
no difficulty in placing every such man who has come back. Those who are unfit to 
take up civilian employment are placed in class 2 for convalescent home treatment. 
A few whose disability is such that convalescent home treatment will not benefit them, 
are immediately placed in class 3 for pension, and their papers are sent to Colonel 
Dunbar, who is President of the Pensions Board, and their pensions are dealt with 
at ‘once. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. It is rather an odd condition that a man is not fit for military service and yet 
is fit for civilian employment ?—A. There are a great many such men, sir. For instance, 
to be very personal, take myself: if I went to the front I should be returned at once as 
unfit for military service, but I think I am quite fit for civilian employment. 

Q. Suppose I went as a soldier; I had a certain constitution when I went, I come 
back weakened so far as that constitution is concerned. Now, even supposing J am 
able to go into civilian employment, and carry on to some degree, I have suffered 
a very substantial loss. Am I to get no consideration for that? My life in all prob- 
ability has been shortened, my possible earning power has certainly been restricted, and 
I get no consideration ?—A. Do you mean that if your earning power has been restricted 
because of an ascertainable disability? 

Q. Yes, contracted during service.—A. You would not be immediately discharged. 

Mr. Scorr: You would not consider his earning capacity at all. You are going 
to base your pension on the actual injury he has received. How are you going to get 
at that? 


The CHarMan: Just like the Americans do, so much for a leg or an arm. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. In one case you are going to base your allowance on physical disability ?—A. 
No, sir, every man whose disability is such that it interferes with his following a 
civilian calling 

Q. That is the question of earning power?—A. It is closely allied. 

Hon. Mr. Ottver: It is not allied; it is the actual fact. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. Take the cases—and there are many of them—of what you may call nerve 
destruction. There are young men coming back whose nerves are destroyed, possibly 
temporarily. They are unfitted for military service, and they are returned home. They 
look well, and feel reasonably well, but they are substantially impaired for life. How 
would cases of that kind be dealt with?—A. They would come under pensions. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. What is the physical disability of a man absolutely sound, but who cannot 
control his hands?—A. He would come under class 2, for further treatment in either 
a convalescent home or institution. 


De By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Does he still draw pay?’—A. Yes, so long as he is undergoing treatment. 

Q. He has to report to the permanent medical officer for inspection until his case 
is finally determined?—A. Yes, if it is found that he is permanently disabled, how- 
ever, he is a proper case for pension. 
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By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. It is difficult to set a scale for that type of case?—A. I do not know that it is. 

It is being done now. It should be an easy matter for a medical board to assess that 
man’s disability at 25, 50, or 75 per cent. ; 
Mr. Scorr: You are getting right back to earning capacity when you do that, 
The difference is not the basis of what it should be awarded on, but if the man goes into 
some new occupation you instruct him. Your objection to the old method is, if he is 
able to earn more money his pension would immediately be reduced, and you want to. 
avoid that. But you are not really avoiding that if it is fixed. : 
Colonel Betton: Might I suggest that these questions be put to the President of 

the Pensions Board? I think Mr. Scammell is leading you astray. “a 
The CHamrMAN: We will take his evidence later on. | 

By Hon. Mr. Olwer: 

Q. To get back to my question. It appears to me that when a man is disabled — 

to the extent of requiring his discharge from military service, there is an important | 
question as to whether he is entitled to consideration for that amount of disability 
or not. Whether or not, he is able to go back to civilian life, he has suffered dis- 
ability. Under your proposal he is to receive compensation for that disability thereby — 
suffered 2—A. Certainly, he is. : 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What would you say?—A. What disability has he suffered? 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. I will give you an instance, of a case I know of myself, of a despatch rider. — 
who has had his heart dislocated. Take first the case that he was a labourer, and 
secondly that he was a clerk. There is the physical disability in.each case—A. I © 

~ should put it upon the same basis. . 

Q. In one case it does not affect his ability to earn a living at all; in the other © 
it does—A. We would train him for some calling. : “ 

Q. You won’t give him any pension if he can be trained in a new ealling?—A. 
That I do not know. The question of pension will depend upon what the disability is. 

Mr. Scorr: The great objection is the first point. If you teach a man a cer- 
tain vocation and then attempt to take away the pension, you take away the incen- 
tive to improve his condition. Once having specified the pension a man is to receive 
you cannot reduce it. f ae 

Hon. Mr. Outver: If it has been honestly granted. 

The CHamman: If he has fulfilled the conditions entitling him to a pension. 

Mr. Scorr: That is a fundamental principle. ig 

The CuarrMaN: The principle is pretty much the same. A judge of the 
Supreme Court is entitled by law to a pension if he has served fifteen years; it is 
legal right. He gets his pension, but that does not preclude him from practising law 
or going into parliament. 9 

The Witness: But there is another side to that question which I think we should” 
consider. There are two classes of injuries; there is a definite ascertainable injueg 
which cannot be relieved by treatment. If I lose my leg, I shall never erow 4a 
leg. There should be a definite pension which cannot be reduced jin any» wa ; 
because of the loss of my leg. But if I have contracted rheumatism in addition 
that, or some other internal complaint from which I am likely to recover. [ do not 
think we should give a permanent pension for a complaint which jg not ane ni 
Consequently, in cases of that kind, the pension should be subject to revision ee 7 
once a year, or at such intervals as may be decided upon. My suggestion to thigl 


[Mr. Scammell.] 
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committee is, that we follow in some degree the American practice of giving a fixed 
pension for a fixed injury; but those injuries which are not fixed and which under 
treatment or in time, are likely to improve, should be classified, and a supplementary 
pension of a temporary nature given to cover the period during which the man is 
likely to suffer such disability. I am not speaking in this for the commission, but for 
myself, after looking fairly closely inte this matter. But pensions for the loss of 
limbs, or for the loss of any functions which cannot be repaired, I think should be 
for life. There is no reason why it should not be laid down absolutely that, if I lose» 
my leg below the knee, I am entitled to a certain pension. There is no need to 
investigate my case at all; that pension is due to me, and it should be mine for life. 
Now, may I pass to the next point. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you give the same pension to the officer who loses his leg as to the 
private?—A. I am sufficiently democratic to say yes. : 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


_ Q. Would you have no elasses?—A. I should very much prefer that there be no 
classes. Taking the next point: according to the present Act, pensions are granted to 
the man only, except when he is totally disabled, then a pension is granted to the wife 
and a further pension to the children. Take the case of a man in the first degree 
who according to the present Act is wounded in the sight of the enemy. He gets a 
pension of $22 a month; his wife is given a pension of $11, making a total of $33. If 
he has three children, then he gets $5 for each child, making a total of $48 a month. 
Supposing, however, the Medical Board find that man’s disability is 75 per cent—I am 
open to correction if the percentage is named wrongly—he falls short of the total 
disability pension, and gets the second degree, namely $16 a month, and his wife, if 
he has a wife, gets nothing at all. There is a difference in the case of a man with 
three children, of from $48 down to $16 a month. Now, a great many cases have come 
under my notice in which this scale is working very hardly. Men have not been 
totally disabled, but they have been so far disabled that a pension of $16 a month is 
a mere pittance, and according to the New Zealand and Australian Act, pensions are 
given in all degrees, or may be given in all degrees, to dependents. I have here the 
definition of “Dependents” given in the Australian Act. It says: ‘“ ‘Dependents’ 
means the wife or widow and children or ex-nuptial children of a member of the 
Forces, whose death or incapacity results from his employment in connection with 
warlike operations, and includes such other members of the family of that member of 
the Forces as were wholly or in part dependent upon his earnings at any time during 
the period of twelve months prior to his enlistment, or who would, but for such inca- 
pacity, have been so dependent, and parents who though not dependent upon the earn- 
ings of the member at any time during the period of twelve months prior to his 
enlistment are, at any time within five years after his death, without adequate means 
of support; and where the member (i) being the grandparent of an ex-nuptial child, 
leaves the child so dependent upon his earnings; or, (ii) being an ex-nuptial child leaves 
a parent or grandparent so dependent upon his earnings, includes such an ex-nuptial 
child and parent or grandparent respectively.” I strongly urge, sir, that, in any 
revision of our Pensions Act, dependents of others than those who are totally disabled 
should be eligible for pension. I should like to give an illustration which came defi- 
nitely before me the other day. This letter was received from the Secretary of the 
Returned Soldiers Manitoba Commission, and reads as follows:— 

“I wish to bring to your attention a case of Mr. and Mrs. Hodge, 431 
Simcoe street, Winnipeg, whose two sons, Henry B. Hodge No. 109400, and 
Robert L. Hodge No. 106021, both belonging to the 4th Batt. Canadian Mounted 
Rifles, 2nd Brigade, have been killed, the first on December 1, 1915, and the 
second was killed on December 10, 1915. Mr. Hodge is 78 years of age, and 
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Mrs. Hodge is only a few years younger. The old people are in destitute cir 4 
cumstances, Mr. Hodge not having worked for over twenty years, and their two | 
sons as noted above were their mainstay. i ; 4 

“JT wish, under the circumstances, you would use your influence with the 4 
Officer of Pay and Pensions to see if an exception cannot be made in this case 
and a pension granted to these old people who have given their only two sons — 


to the country. : 
“As you will observe, in view of the age of Mr. and Mrs. Hodge, the pen- — 


sion will not continue very many years. 
“T inelose certificate as to this old couple’s: circumstances, signed by Dr. 


Campbell of this city.” 


T referred that matter to Colonel Dunbar, and he very kindly took it into his con- 
sideration, and replied that if definite information could be forwarded, certified infor- 
mation, as to the circumstances of these old people, arrangements might be made to 
grant them a pension. But that, sir, is not a right; it is a favour; and I maintain 
that in a case of this nature the parents of such men should be entitled to a pension 
without having to make an appeal ad misericordiam for it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If they are in easy circumstances, I do not think they should receive a pension? 
—A. In that case, no, certainly not. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. It should be granted only in eases of dependence.—A. Yes, but a widowed 
mother, if a dependent, would have got it, but because her husband is 78 years of age’ 
and alive, according to our Act they are not entitled to a pension. j 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There will be many cases where claims will be made for pensions for parties — 
who should not get pensions, and I think we ought carefully to consider cases of that 
nature. If the father is alive and unable to work there is no reason why a pension — 
should not be given if the son has been killed.—A. There is no reason. 

The CranrMan: Already, there have been attempts to set up claims that are not — 
justifiable. You have to guard the country against that sort of thing, or you will — 
run away with millions of dollars unnecessarily. : 

Mr. Macponatp: That is one side. There is the case of the woman who has lost — 
an only boy. 4 

Mr. Nickie: You will have to define “dependents” very carefully. 

Mr. Macponatp: May I ask what the term “beneficiary pensioners” refers to? 

Colonel BELTON: There is no doubt, in the case just mentioned, these people will — 
get a pension, and the Act plainly provides for it, the present Pay and Allowance — 
Regulations allow for that. 

The CuamMan: Please proceed, Mr. Scammell. ; 

The Witness: Another case, which is somewhat analogous to this is the following: | 
I have a letter from Winnipeg regarding the mother of the late Sergeant-Major Hall, — 
V.C., and I referred the matter to Colonel Ward who was here yesterday, and he wrote — 
me the following letter :— : 


“With reference to the attached correspondence regarding special pension 
for Mrs. Hall, mother of the late Sergeant-Major Hall, V.C., no provision has i 
been made-for this at present by the Dominion Government. [I might point out — 
that in the British service a special pension of £10 a year is granted toe 4 
soldier who receives a Victoria Cross from the date of act of bravery by hich 
the decoration has been gained, and there is also special provisidn in the even 
of an annuitant being unable to earn his livelihood, that this amount maya 
increased. But as far as I know, this special pension ceases with the death of 

[Mr. Scammell.] 
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the soldier, and I do not think that there is any provision whatever made for 
any special pension or additional pension being granted to the widow, or any 
other relative of the deceased in consequence of his having gained the Victoria 
Cross. : 

“Tf you desire to bring this matter forward, you had better forward the 
ease officially, and I would like you to add a copy of this reply so that the Militia 
Department may be in possession of the facts when you represent the case.” 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did Sergeant-Major Hall obtain the Victoria Cross in this war?—A. Yes, sir, 
and he was killed. Many people in Winnipeg think, as his mother is in poor cireum- 
stances, that she should receive some recognition. 

Q. Doesn’t she receive a pension?—A. That I cannot say. Perhaps she does. 

Q. Is she a widow?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then she would be entitled to something ?—A. This was the letter referred to — 
(reads) :— 

“When we remember the glorious achievements of this Winnipeg boy 
(whose gallantry has not apparently been fully realized by the citizens of Win- 
nipeg) it behooves us to leave no stone unturned to see that Mrs. Hall is granted 
the privileges that go with the coveted decoration without undue delay.” 


Q. There are no privileges in this country going with the Victoria Cross? That 
simply raises the question of whether a man gaining the Victoria Cross, the D. S. O. 
or the D. C. M. is entitled to extra recognition—A. Another question to which I 
desire to call attention is that of the Employers’ Liability Act. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


@. Before you leave pensions, what is your idea in relation to commutation of 
pensions?—A. That this Pensions Committee should take power to arrange for it. 


_ By the Chairman: 

Q. You think power should be given to tne Pension Board to commute in special 
cases —A. | had that as a point to be taken up a little later on. 1 shall be very pleased’ 
to give the Committee, if desired, some information regarding the working of that 
matter in England. I say that some years ago, my father, who has taken a large 
interest in returned soldiers for many years, got the British Government to reduce, or 
rather abolish, the age limit at which a man might commute his pension. Previously 
the age had been 50 years. Now, there is no age limit. Owing to this, a very consider- 
able number of ex-British soldiers have been enabled to settle in this country and in 
Australia. Some of these have gone back to take part in the present war. I should 
be very glad if, at some future time, you would like to have information upon this 
question, to supply it. 


By the Chatrman: 

Q. Was it not the practice to send a Government commissioner to Canada in 
connection with commutations?—A. No, that is another matter and had to do with 
the payment of Imperial pensions in Canada. I am referring to a lump sum given to 
a man in certain circumstances. He might wish to buy a business or emigrate. I 
have the figures at which these pensions can be commuted. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. They are based on the expectancy of life?—A. Yes. Some of the English 
insurance companies offered to do this: they would give a man a lump sum for his 
pension, but would restore that pension at the age of 65. If he died before reaching the 
age of 65, they gave his estate a hundred pounds, or something like that. The whole 
thing can easily be worked, and I would very much like this Committee to recommend 
that power be given to commute pensions in certain cases. 
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Mr. Macvonatp: It should be exercised with the greatest possible care. You may 
find a pensioner who may be very optimistic, but who may eventually come back on the 
State before he dies. 

The CHAirMAN: Then there might be a case where a man got his pension and 


blew it in. 
Hon. Mr. Outver: I am strongly against any commutation of pensions. 
The Wiryess: I should like to see the Pensions Board given power to do it, as 


they do in England. 


By Mr. Nickle: : 

Q. The point has been raised by the Soldiers’ Aid Commission in Ontario that 
some provision be made by this committee to prevent the possibility of the Pensions’ 
Claim agent arising. The proposal is that each Provincial Commission should appoint 
a legal representative to deal with the claims of the men who live within that province. 
The idea is to get away from the pension claims shark.—-A. It would be very excellent 
if it can be carried out. 

Hon. Mr. Oxtver: Nothing should intervene between the pensioner and the 
Crown. There should be a wide open board to take up these claims. It would be a 
pity if we cannot get people to occupy the position of dispensers of pensions who can be 
trusted. 

Mr. Nickie: In the United States there is a class of pensioner grown up, who 
agrees that if he gets a pension he shares part of it with the attorney. I think each 
province could appoint representatives to apear before the Pension Board so that the 
man would not be put to any legal trouble at all. Each province would assume the 
responsibility of seeing that a man’s claim is properly presented. 

Mr. Macponatp: You would make the system too cumbersome. A man fresh 
from the war ought to have no difficulty in securing his pension, and there would be 
no reason why he could not employ his local lawyer. The Republican party in the 
United States was living on the Civil War, and they kept pumping and extending the 
pension system, and it was made a piece of political jugglery. 

The CuairMAN: Colonel Dunbar, have you up to the present time had lawyers 
come and present claims to you? 

Colonel Dunbar: To my mind, that is quite unnecessary. As soon as we receive 
a notification of the death, and that notification has been sent to the widow and 
acknowledged, I write the widow and send her the necessary forms, and tell her what to 
do and send in the application. 

Mr. Nickie: That is hardly correct. I think I could name a case where there 
has been delay, which has been hanging for six months. 

Colonel Dunpar: That is in the case of a man reported missing. 

Mr. Nickie: No, a man who is dead, his death being due to an injection of toxin 
which caused Bright’s disease. : 

The CHamrMan: Up to the present time, you have had no lawyers coming before 
you? 

Colonel DuNnBAR: No, sir. 

Mr. Nickie: This claim I speak of was filed by a lawyer. 

Mr. Macponatp: Naturally, the widow would go to a lawyer in the place where she 
lives to see that the papers were made out properly. 

The CuairmMan: Please go on, Mr. Scammell. 

The Witness: I wanted to refer to the question of workmen’s compensation. I 
have a letter here from Dr. Hutchison, of Montreal, the medical officer of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, dealing with this question. He writes Mr. Smeaton White, of Mont- 
real, and says (reads) :— 

(Mr. Scammell.] 
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“Referring to our recent conversation in reference to returning invalid 
soldiers, I promised to write pointing out that in my opinion it seemed desir- 
able that some alterations should be made in the existing Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts. By referring to these Acts you will see that while previous 
to their coming into effect, an employing company was at liberty to engage the 
services of an employee who might be suffering from some physical disability 
or defect, but still able to do some special class of work, in which case a release 
was drawn up protecting the physical defect, and the man was thus enabled to 
get work. Since the Acts came into effect most of them have a rider making it 
illegal to make any restrictions, sign releases, or in any way involve the man 
and the only logical conclusion for an employing company is to have all its 
men physically examined and refuse to give employment to any who have any 
defect whatever which would in any way endanger the company’s interests and 
every carefully managed company would refuse to take on men who failed to 
pass this examination.” 


and then he gives an example. J do not think J need read the whole letter. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Read the example?—A. (Reads) :— 


“Assuming that a soldier who has lost one eye but is perfectly capable of 
continuing his former occupation with the other eye is given employment and 
later suffers the loss of his other eye, the employing company would be open to 
the charge that as this man is now completely blind he has suffered 100 per cent 
in incapacity as a result of his latest accident. 

“Many other less striking examples could be mentioned. It has occurred 
to me that if the law was so altered as to hold the employing company jointly 
responsible and that any pension a man might be getting from the Government 
asa result of his military work, were taken into account and the employing com- 
pany were charged with a proportion of the damage, it might be made easier to 
give these men employment. I have before me at the present time a letter from 
a wife stating that owing to her husband being unable to pass a physical exam- 
ination, he has failed on this account alone from getting employment in a num- 
ber of places, although the defect which he is suffering from he has had since he 
was a child, and he has been able to maintain himself and his family until the 
present year through lack of work he has been thrown out of his former place 
of employment. I might mention this is in the United States where the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts are rigorously lived up to and the workmen who have 
agitated for these laws have lost sight of the fact that a large number of the 
working population have defects. This number is much larger than the average 
man believes and you can very easily appreciate the point by learning of the 
number of apparently healthy workmen who have failed to pass the military 
examinations on enlisting.” 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. He means “medical examination ?”__A. He says “military.” I think he means 


“medical.” 


“When the Workmen’s Compensation Act became well established in Eng- 
land some years ago, it was said that as much as 25 per cent of the employees 
in the country failed to pass the medical examination and that thousands of 
men were dropped out of their regular places of employment either through 
advancing age or physical defects.” 


Now, I think, sir, that is a matter you ought to take into consideration as it has a very 
direct bearing upon the amount of a man’s pension if he is to be penalized in the labour 
market. 


LR 
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By Mr. Scott: 
Q. Are there many provinces that have those restrictions ?—A. I believe three 
provinces, Quebec, Ontario, and Nova Scotia. 
Mr. Scorr: In the province of Ontario it wou 
men’s Compensation Board. 
Mr. Nickie: That is going to be one of the most difficult problems to solve in 


the province of Ontario. 
Mr. Macnonatp: The Compensation Board only fix the damages, and collect the 


money and so on. 

Mr. NicKLE: The classes of employment in Ontario fall into groups, and the 
employment is in accordance with the danger of the group. Certain employers are 
objecting to employing disabled men as they think it is raising the tax on their group. 

Mr. Scorr: The way the Act is now, if a man lost his remaining eye and was 
completely blind the whole cost of that compensation would be charged up to that 
particular group. 

Mr. NickLtE: Many of these men go back into certain groups, which is going to 
make it a more expensive risk of employment than if they did not take the man in. 
That is one of the difficulties that will have to be faced. 

Mr. GREEN: An exception may be made in some way or the other. 

Mr. NICKLE: We will have to get the Chairman of the Employment Commission 
here. 

Mr. MacponaLp; Tf the attention of the an provincial committees were called 
to that fact, they might make some amendment to the Act. 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Nickle suggests you might get some provincial representative 
here, and I would suggest that he let us have the name of the proper party to summon. 

Mr. Nickie: [I shall try to do so. 

Mr. Macponatp: If it were brought to the attention of the Provincial Commis- 
sions by Mr. Scammell, as most of these Legislatures are sitting at present, they might 
do something. 

The CHaiRMAN: The Legislatures of Ontario and Nova Scotia are in session now. 
Will you communicate with them, Mr. Scammell? 

The WITNEsS: J will, sir. The next point I have is that there should be a definite 
ruling made by the new Pensions Board that men should be regarded as fit unless it 
can be shown that when they enlisted they kept back something. If a man has been 
passed as physically fit on enlistment—— 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. He is presumed to have been fit—A. In this connection I should like to quote 

a remark of Lord Lansdowne’s. He said (reads) :— 
“Tf we have to deal with the case of a man; who on discharge is unable to 
support himself, and who but for hardships or injuries received during the war 
would have been able to support himself, I think that man is clearly entitled to 


claim that proper provision be made for him. It seems quite impossible that the 
State should repudiate liability merely because researches into the history of 


the man disclosed the fact he had in him the seeds of disease.” 


ld not operate within the Work- 


I am quite aware that the Pensions Board has most liberally interpreted that condition 


here in Canada. 
Q. What is the provision now about it?—A. I do not know whether there is any 


special ruling on it. . 


Q. 1t should be in the Order in Council—A. If a man has suffered from a diss 


ability, even though it may have been occasioned or commenced before he enlisted, his 
case. is most liberally dealt with. 

Mr. Macponatp: They would have to act in see with their statute. 

(Mr. Scammell.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. What do you mean by “liberally?” He has committed no offence—A. If 
there is any possible doubt about it. 

Q. About what?—A. About the origin of his disease or disablement. 

Q. If there is any doubt?—A. He is given the benefit of the doubt. 

Q. Why is there any doubt? (No answer.) 


The Cuamman: A case like this might occur. A man might be classed as phy- 
sically fit, and a few months afterwards that man might develop tuberculosis. It 
might be that the seeds of tuberculosis were present at the time he was pronounced 
medically fit. In that case you give him the benefit of the doubt. 


Hon. Mr. Ottver: If that were ruled against, a man would have no protection 
whatever. If he falls out because of disease, he is simply at the mercy of the physi- 
clans. 


The CHatrmMan: There are many cases where men actually deceive the medical 
examiner. In many cases they do not answer the questions put correctly. 


Mr. Nickie: Here is a case in point: They do not make any examination, I 
believe, as to the impairment of the kidneys, that is by an examination of the urine. 
The man I speak of died, and it was asserted that he died from the excitement that 
resulted from the toxin administered to prevent typhoid. It was contended that the 
disease was incipient, and therefore that his claim was not entitled to any recognition. 
Tn this case there was a widow and three children, and nothing has been done for them. 


Hon. Mr. Ontver: When a man is accepted after a medical examination for the 
front he should not be held responsible or suffer because of any error on the part of 
examiners. 


The CHatrmMan: Unless he has made false statements. 
Mr. Green: The fact that he has passed -should be sufficient. 
The CHairman: That should be prima facie evidence. 


Mr. Nickir: He has passed as physically fit for military duty, but he may not 
be fit in the sense that life insurance companies use that term. That is an anomaly. 


Hon. Mr. Outver: I claim there should be no scrutiny whatever except as to the 
honesty of the representations made. I know a good deal about recruiting, and I know 
that men anxious to recruit a regiment have taken on everything simply for the pur- 
pose of getting up a regiment quickly. Then, having completed their regiments, they 
would simply throw men out. That is an outrageous procedure and should not be per- 
mitted; and if the Government wants to do business that way they should be respons- 
ible for it. 

Mr. Macnonaup: Of course, there is the question about deception. I have an 
enthusiastic boy of seventeen years from my own county in mind. I saw him here the 
other day and asked him: “How did you get up here? You are too young.” He replied: 
“Yes, but they do not know anything about that.” This young man is crazy to go. 
Of course, there is a direct misrepresentation. But that should not militate against 
that boy. 

Hon. Mr. Ouiver: That was a misrepresentation on his part, and he would be 
responsible for that. But where a man is suffering from some incipient disease which 
he knows nothing about, that man is not treated in good faith. 

Mr. Macponatp: I cannot find anything in these regulations dealing with such 
a ease at all. The amount of pension is fixed without anything else. 


Hon. Mr. Oxtver: The practice is entirely outside of the law. 
Mr. Macponatp: They are granted under the terms of this Order in Council? 
Colonel Dunzar: Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Macponatp: Where do you get authority to go into questions as t 
or not a man’s disability is due to some inherent defect? ‘ 


Colonel Betton: It may be inherent, and aggravated by his service. 

Mr. Macpomatp: Where did you get the authority to deal with that case? 

Colonel Betton: From the first paragraph, disability on active service. 

Mr. Macponatp: ‘The question is whether he is disabled on active service? 

Colonel Beton: Yes, and to what extent was it aggravated. That is estab- 
lished by the Medical Board. 

Mr. Macponatp: Then the Medical Board has the say ? 


Colonel Betton: Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp: What do you say about the proposition that your regularly 
constituted medical authority has passed that man as being medically fit? 

Golonel Betton: I think the country will have to take the responsibility. The 
responsibility rests with the country then, if it has finally passed a man who is unfit. 
Some of them are not fit because there are latent defects that cannot be detected. In 
some cases they are taken on by misrepresentation. 

Hon. Mr. Oniver: Is there any written statement made for record in regard to 
his physical condition when a man is being examined when enlisting? Is there any 
record of what representations he made regarding his health? 

Colonel Betton: No. 

Hon. Mr. Outver: Then he has no defence at all? 

Mr. MacponaLtp: You cannot prove any misrepresentation then. 

Colonel Betton: Unless it is such a disease as must have existed. 

Mr. MacponaLtp: Then your doctor should have discovered it. 

Hon. Mr. Outver: That is absolutely the wrong way. 

Mr. MacponaLp: There cannot be any misrepresentation because there is no 
record of what a man says. You cannot expect a doctor who examines a lot of 
recruits to remember every individual case. 

The CuamMAN: You could never prove anything. 

Hon. Mr. OutvEr: Men are then absolutely denied their pensions without any 
fault of their own, because of a disease that might possibly have existed in their 
system before they enlisted. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think some one said that no examination was made of the 
kidneys of these men. 

Mr. Nickie: I said that. 

The CuatrMAaN: There should be some examination. 

Mr. Nickie: There is no testing of the urine. 

The CHamrman: Not even to see if the man has diabetes? 

Colonel BELTON: Such examination would take a tremendous amount of time, 
it would not work. 


The CHamman: Do you say, colonel, that it takes a tremendous time? For an 
examination of that sort it takes a very short time. 

Mr. Nickie: It does not take three minutes. 

Colonel Betton: If you simply test for the presence of albumin it does not take 
much time. But, in practice, if the examiner had to wait for the man to urinate, and 
provide the necessary vessels, it would take a long time. 


Mr. Macponatp: Would you bring to the committee a copy of the instructions _ 


issued to medical officers, so that we may see what instructions are given them? 
[Mr. Scammell.] : 
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Colonel Beiron: All right, sir. 
The CuairMAn: Please go on, Mr. Scammell. 


' The Wirness: In the appointment of this Commission, a good deal of cireumlo- 
eution which, according to the present Act is necessary, should be cut out. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You are suggesting the appointment of a permanent board?—A. Yes, on tho 
lines of the Railway Commission. 

Q. Then you say circumlocution could be cut out?—A. Yes. For instance, at 
present the Pensions and Claims Board reports on matters to the Minister of Militia, 
who refers them to the Governor in Council, then they go before the Treasury Board, 
and, when approved go back to the Minister of Militia. This means an unnecessary 
delay. For instance, since I was here yesterday, I had a letter regarding a man whose 
pension was recommended by the Pensions and Claims Board on December 5. Up to 
yesterday, that pension had not gone through. There are a number of such cases. 
There need be no such delay. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Has this man been getting his pay up to the present time?—A. No, sir. His 
pay stopped on the 81st of December. 

Q. His pension will date back?—A. Yes, but in the meantime there is hardship, 
this particular man is living on charity. 

Q. Is there any special circumstance that caused delay in that case?—A. I can- 
not tell you. I examined his file, and find that his recommendation had gone forward 
in the proper way, but had not beeen approved yet by the Treasury Board. 

By Hon. Mr. Olwer: 

Q. I was given to understand that the pay went on until the pension was awarded. 
‘That difficulty is got over by cutting off the pay and dating the pension back?—A. 
That is the way it is done. 

The CHairMAN: He gets his pay to a certain date, and from that date his pension 
comes into force. But there seems to have been a delay. This man certainly should 
get something. 

The Witness: I may say that I put a number of cases of this nature before 
Colonel Dunbar. 

The CHairmMan: Colonel Dunbar, what is the delay in that matter? Is it at the 
Treasury Board? 

Colonel Dunzpar: Either in the Minister’s office or the Treasury Board, I would 
not say which. It was not in ours. I would like to say that quite recently Colonel 
Conger, who is Officer Paying Pensions, has been authorized to pay the first month’s 
pension as soon as the Minister has approved of the Pension Board’s recommendation. 

The CHarrMAN: LEven before the Treasury Board does? 

Colonel DunBarR: Yes, and up to, but not exceeding, three months. 

Mr. Macnonatp: Prima facie, once the identity of the man is established his 
pension ought to begin. 

Colonel Concer: There are several cases probably where a man’s recommendation 
has not come before the Pensions Board, and it is found that his pension has to be 


ante-dated. One or two cases I have under consideration at the present time run back 
about eight months. Instead of getting three months’ pension on the recommendation 


of the Minister, I have given eight months. We make three payments, at the present 
time, before waiting for the going through of the Order in Council. 
Mr. Macponatp: Is an Order in Council required for each individual case? 
Colonel Concer: An Order in Council has been going through for each case until 
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lately. But in the case of disabled soldiers we have been putting a good many names — 
of the same class in the same Order in Council. 

The CuamMAN: Please go on, Mr. Scammell. 

The Witness: I want to suggest that this clau 

apply to Canada. The Australian Act reads :— 

“The provisions of this Act shall extend to the case of any soldier of the : 

Imperial Reserve Forces called up for active service who at the commencement 2 

of the present state of war was bona fide resident in Australia, as if that 

soldier were a member of the forces as defined in this Act; 

“ Provided that where the soldier or his dependents is or are entitled to any . 

pension or compensation under any Imperial Act the rate or amount of that . 

pension or compensation shall be taken into account in assessing the rate of — 


pension payable under this Act: ; ; 
“Provided further that a pension shall not be payable under this -section 


2 : : gee 
to any person who is not bona fide resident in Austr alia. 


se of the Australian Act shall also 3 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Do you mean by that if a man was in Canada at the outbreak of the war, and 
enlisted in a British regiment outside of Canada, he should get a pension?—A. Yes, 
if he was a British reservist not entitled to enlist in a Canadian regiment, who had to 
return to a British regiment. The rate of pensions for the British regiments is much 
smaller than our rate of pensions. 

Mr. Nickie: Does he not get paid as a British reservist ? 

The CHatmrMan: Yes, and here is a case that is somewhat analogous. There are 
numbers of Canadians who enlisted in Canadian regiments. After getting to Great — 
Britain, for some reason or other, they asked for their discharge, and enlisted in a — 
British regiment, went to the front with that regiment, and were injured. Then they — 
come back and ask for the Canadian rate of pay, although they left the Canadian for 
the British service for reasons of their own. 

Mr. MacponeLu: That was done in some eases to get more quickly to the front. 
They are serving the same King, and the same cause, and they should be treated on 
an equal footing. 4 

Hon. Mr. Otiver: If the Australian practice is followed these men enlisted as — 
Canadian soldiers, they were Canadians, and they are entitled to Canadian considera- 
tion. : 

The CHAIRMAN: They left the Canadian forces. 

Hon. Mr. Oxiver: But they enlisted as Canadians. 

The Cuamman: They left the Canadian service. 

Mr. Macponetu: It is all one service. 

Mr. Scorr: There will be the same justice in asking the British Government to 
make the same provision for a Canadian enlisted in the British force. 

The CHamrMAN: You may be sure they would not do that. 


Mr. Macponatp: The duty rests upon us to look after the men in our Canadian ~ 
forces. 


army. 
Mr. Macponeti: We are only supplementing the Imperial pension, Surely they 
are fighting in the same cause. 
The Cuairman: We have a lot of young men who have commissions. Some of 4 
them have been taken from the ranks, and given commissions in the British arm and 
in that way they have improved their position. If they did not stay in our Be ; 
why should they not be paid by the service in which they go into? wake 


(Mr. Scammell.] 
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Mr. Macponeti: They enlisted with us. 
The CHairMAN: But they left us. 
Mr. MacponaLp: We cannot take the whole British army on our shoulders here. 


The CHairman: In any event this is a question that can be taken up later. 


The Witness: We are also finding employment for British soldiers just the same 
as for our own men. 


The CHamman: Have you anything further to bring before us ?? 


The Witness: I have a report here received by the Prime Minister some time ago 
from Dr. Adami on the Civil War pensions in the United States. I rang up Mr. 
Blount, the Prime Minister’s secretary, this morning to know whether I might present 
this memo. to the committee. He said he saw no reason why I should not. 

CoLtoneL Berton: It is already in the blue book. (See p. 69, Sess. Papers 185.) 


The CHAIRMAN; Js there anything further? 


The WITNESS; Yes, sir. I have to read this resolution as passed by the National 
Council of Women, which has just come this morning through Mrs. Adam Shortt:— 


“ Resolved: That the National Council of Women approach the Govern- 
ment and ask that when the Bill is drafted dealing with the pensions for the 
widows and dependents of our soldiers there shall be some guarantee given that 
no woman shall lose her pension except after due warning that she runs a risk 
of forfeiting it; followed by a conviction for some serious offence. 

“Further, where there are dependent children, even where a woman forfeits 
her pension, it shall remain in trust for the benefit of the children; and also 
that where the crime has been proved to be the result of feeble-mindedness the 
pension of the widow—even a childless one— shall be held in trust for her.” 


The CHAIRMAN: We will have that printed in the report. 


Witness retired. 


‘Col. J. S. DUNBAR called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Colonel Dunbar, you are the Chairman of the Pensions Board?—A. I am, sir. 

Q. And you are an official of the Militia Department ?—A. I am, sir. 

Q. And Assistant Adjutant-General —A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Colonel Dunbar, Mr. Darling yesterday expressed his feeling in favour of 
‘abolishing the various degrees of pensions. Now, the first degree has reference to a 
pension to those who are rendered totally incapable of earning a livelihood as the result 
of wounds or injuries received or illness contracted in action, or in the presence of the 
enemy. The second degree applies to those rendered totally incapable of earning a 
living as a result of injuries or illness contracted on active service, during drill or 
training, or on other duty. Mr. Darling suggested that if a man was totally disabled 


- in a camp or anywhere else, as well as on the field of battle, he was just as much entitled 


to his pension. Have you any views to express with regard to the necessity of main- 
taining these degrees?—A. The question is almost twofold. As to the abolition of the 
degrees, I think they should not only be retained but perhaps increased, as, for example, 
between the second and the first degree. A case in point would be a man reported by 
the Medical Board as having a three-quarters disability who would only be provided 
for by the 2nd degree pension. 

Q. Why do you draw a distinction between those wounded in the face of the enemy 
and those wounded in camp?—A. My own personal opinion is that that should be done 
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away with, although I believe it is still in force in England. It is not the m 
instead of 


if the 30th Battalion to which he belongs is still kept at Salisbury Plain, 


his having been taken over to France. Pe : ‘ 
Q. Supposing in the course of his drill or training he is injured by being struck | 


by a motor car?—A. He should get the same amount of pension. 
Q. There is a distinction in the English list. Does it exist in the Australian ? : 
A. I am not aware of it. ; 
Q. You are opposed to that distinction between the first and second degree?—A. 
No, I think there should be first and second degrees, but not the wording “in the 
presence of the enemy.” E 
Mr. Macpoyett: The distinction between the first and second degrees exists 


nowhere except in England. 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. Is it the view of the Militia Department, or is it your view anyway, as you 
cannot speak for the department, that there should be no distinction in the case of ; 
the man disabled in battle and the case of the man disabled on military service no 
matter where received after enlistment?—A. That is my own opinion. . 
Q. There is another question I want to ask you. It has been urged that there — 
should be no distinction in the amount of pension paid to the unmarried and the 
married soldier in cases of total disability. What is your view in regard to that?— — 
A. I think that the married man should get some allowance for his wife and — 
children. - 
Q. Leaving the children out of consideration for the present, you think there 
should be some allowance for a wife?—A. A man totally incapacitated—omit the wife — 
if you like—treat the married man and the unmarried man in the same way as regards 4 
the amount that will be given both of them for the services of an attendant, so that — 
if the married man’s wife dies he can still have the same amount to hire attendance. — 
Q. A single man totally disabled should be allowed something for an attendant! — 
—A. Yes. : 
Q. If a man is married, you think his wife should be allowed something during — 

his lifetime?—A. Allowed the same amount as the single man. 


By Mr. Green: : 
Q. You would put them on the same basis?—A. You would naturally have to 
increase the $7.33 a month. ; 


By Mr. Macdonell: E 


Q. You would treat the married and single man alike—A. Yes, provided you 
allow them something for the services of an attendant. q 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You put them substantially on the same footing?—A. Provided that allow- 
ance is included. 3 
Q. The only difference you draw between a single man and a married man-is 
that the married man has the attendant because he has a wife, but he gets the extra 
pension. As a matter of fact, the married man always has the attendant when he has — 
a wife. ; ; 
Mr. Green: They would not allow a married man with a wife an attendant as 
well. : a 
Mr. Macponatp: The regulations do allow such. 


By Mr. Macdonald: F 


Q. Under the rules, you can allow a married man who draws a - - 

zi Pension f e 

self and wife, an allowance for attendanece?—A. Yes. pe 
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Q. He can get an allowance for an attendant besides?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Macponarp: You cut,out the wife. There should be an attendant in both 
eases, is that it? 

Mr. Macponeti: The married man who has a wife is not entitled to an attend- 
ant as well. 

Mr. Scort: He is not according to the regulations. 

Mr. Macponarp: Certainly he is. 

Mr. Scort: The man under total disability is allowed so much for an attendant. 

Mr. Macponatp: And the married man gets the attendant and the wife as well. 

Hon. Mr. Outver: There is not a distinction made. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. What do you mean by total disability, 2 man being incapable of looking 
after himself ?—A. Practically. 

Q. Does total disablement mean inability to earn a living and inability to look 
after himself, or both?—A. Both. 

Hon. Mr. Onrver: There should be a clause if a man was disabled but requires an 
attendant; and another clause for the man who is totally disabled from earning a liv- 
ing. There are two forms of disablement; they should have a different construction. 

Mr. Macpvonatp: Here is the regulation about the attendant, on p. 63. (reads) :— 


“Where the injury is great enough to require the constant services of an 
attendant, such as the loss of both legs or both arms, or the loss of sight of both 
eyes, or where the use of both legs or both arms has been permanently lost, the 
rates shown in columns, first degree and second degree, may be increased one- 


third.” 


That is entirely apart from the question whether they are married or not. What you 
say about that, Colonel, where the man requires an attendant then the wife ought not 
to draw a pension, too? 

The Witness: No. 

The Crairman: The theory is that the wife will act as an attendant. 

Mr. Macnonatp: As a matter of fact, she will. 


By Mr. Green: 

Q. I understood, Colonel, you thought the married man should have an allowance 
for the wife, and that the disabled unmarried man who requires attendance should be 
given an attendance allowance on a parity with that of the married man. You did 
not say a few minutes ago that the wife should not have any pension. Do you mean 
to say now your opinion is that the married man should have no allowance for the wife 
outside of the attendance?—A. I would say this, if the allowance given for the attend- 
ance were sufticiently large. 

Q. There seems to be an allowance for attendance. What I want to know is 
whether you want to differentiate between the married and single man or would you 

“put them both on the same basis? Would you allow the married man anything for his 

wife whether or not he needed attendance?—A. I do not think I would provide an 
allowance equalling $11 a month, but give both men the same adequate amount for 
the services of an attendant. 

Q. You would put them both on the same basis?—A. Yes, considering more the 
service of the attendant than the wife. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 
Q. You would wipe out the distinction between the married and single man?— 


A. Yes. 


- Q. I understood the married man has a larger pension as the single man ?—A. 
He draws $11 a month for his wife. 
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Q. The wife draws an allowance for herself?—A. The man draws his pension plusg 


$11 a month for his wife. 
The CuamMan: He draws the same pe 
married man’s wife draws $11 a month. 


By Mr. Green: : 
Q. You thought the $11 a month should be cut off, but added to the single man’s” 4 
allowance as well?—A. I would treat them both alike, giving each an adequate amount 
for the services of an attendant, should one be required. ‘ 
Mr. Nickie: That is not fair, because the single man has no responsibility except : 
himself. The married man is entitled to something more than that. 
Mr. Macponett: He has a home. 
Mr. Nickie: He cannot keep a home unless he has sufficient to run it. 


nsion as a single man, but in addition th 


By the Chatrman: 

Q. Your idea is, Colonel, in the case of the married man, that his wife would be 

the attendant?—A. That is my idea. i 
Mr. Macponautp: If you give both classes $50 a month, then you are satisfied — 
they will not be in want. 


Mr. Nickte: He should get enough to keep his establishment up. 
Mr. MAcbDoNALD; Then it is a question of amount. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. Supposing a man single at the time of his injury, marries later on, does he - 
get an additional pension ?—A. No. ae 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you anything to suggest, Colonel Dunbar, yourself ?—A. I would ike q 
to suggest, for Mr. Scammell’s information, that cases such as he referred to in — 
Manitoba would come under paragraph 597 on p. 64, which reads:— 

“ Individual cases for which the regulations do not provide or aiftiicntte 
provide, may be specially considered by the Governor in Council.” 
That would take in the case ofthe man of 78 years mentioned. 

Q. In that case an application would have to be made to the Governor in Council? — 

—A. Yes, for special consideration. i 


~ 


By Mr. Nickle: “ 


Q. It is discretionary then?~A. Yes. What we require in such cases are affida- 
vits or solemn declarations from responsible parties as to the circumstances of these 7 
old people. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Has an application been made to your Board yet on their behalf?—A. i 
could not say, sir. When I heard from Mr. Scammell I wrote to them, sending the 
necessary forms, and telling them what procedure to take. 

Q. You regarded Mr. Scammell’s letter as an application?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. Does that regulation apply to the incapacitated father of an enlisted man?—A. — 
Any case of dependent. We have several cases like that that we have written to on 


information secured from the Patriotic Fund officials and other similar organizations 7 
all over the country. 2 


Q. As between the two systems of pensions—a certain allowance for a leg or an 
arm as on the other side—which do you think is the wiser?—A. I think the extract | 
from Mr. Dobell’s report, which Mr. Scammell read, covers the ground. '- am almost 

[Col. J. S. Dunbar.] 
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inclined to favour tlte United States way of an annual fixed amount for the loss of a 
leg or an arm. Then you would have to provide otherwise for disabilities arising from 
disease and illness. If, on the other hand, the present arrangement is continued, I 
certainly do think that the rates should be increased. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. All of the rates? How about the rates for officers?—A. Yes. If the rates for 
officers are not increased they should certainly not be reduced as proposed in Mr. Dar- 
ling’s report, and especially the rates in the totally incapacitated class. It has always 
seemed to me that $264 a year is too little. You enzage a man at $1.10 a day. If he 
is totally disabled while in your service surely you ought at least to give him that 
same rate of $1.10 a day; but as it is now the rate is $264 a year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You think there should be a apihencs between the officers’ rate and that of 
the rank and file in the amount of pension paid, even under conditions in this 
country? Take this case: Two brothers enlist, one is a commissioned officer, and the 
other in the ranks. Jf the commissioned officer is injured, he would receive more 
pension than his brother who is a private?—A. I would treat them according to 
their rank. 

Q. If they were both married, and they are brothers occupying the same social 
station in life, you say that the widow of the one who is an officer should get larger 
pension than the widow of the one who is a private, although they are both accustomed 
to the same scale of living?—A. From the military point of view, we consider them 
according to their rank, and not according to their former civilian position in life. 

Q. I can understand in the regular army distinctions being drawn. But you don’t 
think there is a marked difference in the case of a volunteer army such as we are send- 
ing over?—A. No, sir. All should be paid. and widows pensioned according to the 
rank held by their déceased husbands. 


~ By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Do you think the fellows who jumped in at the beginning should not get as 
large a pension as the men who later on went as officers?—A. T do not see how you 
can distinguish. 

Q. Why not? 

Mr. Macponett: I do not think you should make them equal. 

The CHamrman: In the regular forces I can see why there should be the distinc- 
tion, but it is a little more difficult to justify the case of a volunteer army. Volunteers 
are generally better educated, and often come from better social conditions than men 
in the regular forces. I wanted to get the opinion of military men about it. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 
Q. I understand that you have a comparative statement or table?—A. I have not a 
more recent one than appears in the blue-book. 
Mr. Macponett: You compare Canada’s scale with Australia, New Zealand, 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Darling has prepared a memo. of the comparisons that Mr. 
Macdonell speaks about, from his viewpoint. It is very comprehensive, and is the most 


easily comprehended analysis I have seen. 
The CHatrMAN: We will have this statement of Mr. Darling’s printed as an 


exhibit. (See Exhibit 1.) 


By Mr. Macdonell: 
Q. Colonel Dunbar, what are the dates of the adoption of the pensions in the 
other countries you compared Canada with?—A. I am sorry I cannot say, sir. 
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Q. You cannot say whether they are old or modern pensions t—A. The scale was 
drawn up by Mr. Borden with a sub-committee of the Privy Council. If you ask Mr. 
Borden to attend, I am sure he will give you all the information. 

Mr. Macponett: It is important to know if these are up-to-date, because con; 
ditions have changed so much. 

Mr. Macponatp: Yes, and the understanding of the situation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there anything further you want to say to us, Colonel?—A. I would like it 


made clear, perhaps, as to whether step-children, adopted children, and illegimate 
children are to be considered as coming in under that clause regarding special consid- 
eration ? 

Mr. Macponett: That problem will come up of step-children and illegitimate 


children. 
Mr. Nickte: Any man or woman living together as man and wife, and having 


children, there should be no distinction made. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Had you anything to do with the establishing of the rate per month per child? 
—A. Mr. Borden asked me what my opinion was, and I said, treat them all alike, and 
not decrease the amount allowed after the first child. If a woman is the mother of four 
children, I would rather encourage large families and allow them $5 a month for each 


child. 
Q. How did you reach the conclusion that it was wise to stop the allowance at 


fifteen years of age?—A. I had nothing whatever to do with that. 

Q. What is the idea of stopping at fifteen years?—A. My personal idea is that 
fifteen years is too young for a boy, and seventeen years too young for a girl. 

Q. Who established that limit? 

Mr. Macponatp: Was it taken from other Acts? 

The CuamMan: In the English Act, the limit is two years younger. 

The WitNEss: It used to be sixteen and eighteen. 

Mr. Nickie: Conditions in this country are different from those in England. 

The CuHatrrMAN: The theory would be that at fifteen a boy can earn his living. 

Mr. Nickie: This limit is going to deprive the children of this country of get- 
ting proper technical training. Do you see any objection to raising the age limit? 

The Witness: I think the age is too young. 

Colonel Concer: Speaking of the rates for children, the present age limit for 
boys is fifteen, for girls seventeen. This was reduced from eighteen and sixteen, 
when the present pension changes were made to the Pay and Allowance Regulations. 
Yet under the Pensions Act of 1901, the ages are eighteen and twenty-one. 

Mr. Macponett: They are getting it down, you say? 

Mr. MacponaLtp: What are the age limits in other countries? 

Colonel Concer: I could not say. 

Mr. Nickie: Experts tell me the effect is going to be that children will be driven 
out of school into industrial employment at a time when they should be in the schools 
taking advantage of technical education. : 

By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. Colonel Dunbar, do you express an opinion yourself as to the advisability of 
including step-children and the other classes you have mentioned in the pensions’ 
benefit ?—-A. I think they should be included. > 

Mr. Macponatp: Oh, yes. An adopted child is a child from a legal . 

Mr. GREEN: It is a dependent. phat 
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Mr. Macponatp: The test ought to be dependency to cover all classes of children. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any further remarks, Colonel?—A. I would like to say something 
with reference to a remark one of the members of the committee made yesterday with 
reference to influence being brought to bear upon the Pensions’ Board. I think it is 
only fair to say that the present board has not been influenced, nor has any one 
attempted in one way or another, directly or indirectly, to influence any one of us, 
and that even if they did attempt it they would not succeed. We are trying to carry 
out our administrative duties impartially and according to the rates as laid down; 
and that if in a case where it has been reported either by the man himself, or by the 
Patriotic Fund officials, etc., that he does not consider he is receiving sufficient, 
another Medical Board is immediately ordered and description given of his previous 
illness or disablement, etc., certain questions to be answered, and his signature to be 
obtained to guard against personation. On receipt of that second medical report, in 
consultation with the medical members of the Board, Lieut. Colonel Belton and Lieut. 
Colonel Panet, we decide whether he has got better or worse. If he is getting worse 
a recommendation immediately goes in for a higher rate. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think it will be possible to continue to administer these pensions 
through a Board which is practically a sub-committee of the Department of Militia, 
or do you think it is desirable to have a permanent Board appointed outside the 
officers of the department?—A. I think you will always require certain officers of the 
department to carry on the administrative part of the work as at present, and secondly, 
that it might be advantageous to carry out the suggestions of Mr. Hogg, C.R., as 
published in this blue-book. His suggestion would relieve not only the Deputy Min- 
ister and the Minister, but the members of the Treasury Board as well, of a lot of 
work. 


By Mr. Macdonell: : 


Q. What was that suggestion?—A. A commission composed of three or five mem- 
bers to meet once a week or oftener to whom the recommendations of the Militia Pen- 
sions’ Board would go direct, and that the Commission would deal with them and its 
decision be final. 


The CHAIRMAN: For many years to come there is going to be a great deal of work 
in connection with these pensions. 

Mr. Macponatp: Too much certainly to be added to a Department of the Govern- 
ment which has plenty to do to begin with. 

Mr. GREEN: I do not think, Mr. Chairman, there was any remark made about 
influence that was intended to reflect on the members of the Pensions’ Board. It was 
made on the question of getting our recommendation to the House so clearly that the 
law would be fixed, and the pensions would be given as a matter of course. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is no reflection at all on the present Board, and there was 
none intended. There is nothing to show us anything other than that the members of 
this Board have been most efficient. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. What time elapses before a man’s case is put through who is reported missing? 
—A. After a lapse of six months, certain forms will be made out, and he will be 
declared officially dead. 

Q. How long will his pay go on after he is reported missing?—A. His widow 
would go on a pension from the date he is missing. 

Q. But there is 4 hiatus. For how long does she get a separation allowance? ds 
A. Three months’ separation allowance, and assigned pay together, then separation 
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allowance for another three months. Recently we have been authorized eae case 4 
missing men, instead of waiting until the man has been officially declared dead, at the 
end of the 6 months the man has been missing, the Officer Paying Pensions can start 


paying her pension from the first of the fourth month. : , ; : 
Q. What has been the practice in the past ?2—A. To give six months’ separation 


allowance, and three months’ assigned pay. There was a delay waiting for these forms 
to have a man declared officially dead. 


Q. How do you propose to meet the difficulty 2—A. By starting her on a pension © 


the first of the fourth month. If a man turns up, the Department is protected, because 
if you pay her pension you would only pay the difference of pay. 


Q. She can get pay for three months, and then the pension starts?—A. Yes, — 


assigned pay for the first three months and then pension, provided the man has been 


reported missing six months. 
Q. That is a new regulation?—A. Yes, a new instruction. We now do not have 


to wait for the production of the forms, the completion of which causes delay after the _ 


six months the man has been missing. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 
Q. Who makes these regulations?—A. They are made by Order in Council. 
By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. On whose recommendation?—A. That of the Accountant and Paymaster 
General, Mr. Borden. I have another interim report with me of the work of the Board 
up to the 21st March, 1916, supplementing that which appears in the blue-book and 
produce it as an exhibit. (See Exhibit 2, pages 72-73.) 

Witness retired. 


_ Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Darling desires to address the Committee further upon one 
or two points. 


Mr. Daruine recalled and further examined. 


Mr. Daruinc: There are two points I want to get information upon. Mr. 


Emelius Jarvis, of Toronto, has taken a good deal of interest in naval matters, as 
you know. He requested me to ask when I came before the Committee, what was — 
being done in regard to naval pensions. I told him that personally I was quite ignor- — 


ant of the matter. 
The CHAIRMAN: The naval pensions are practically the same as the military pen- 


sions. They are administered in my Department through a Board consisting of the 


Director of Naval Service and the paymaster and some others. 


Mr. Dartinc: Then any information he desires in that regard he can get from 4 


your Department? 


The CHairMAN: The officers of my Department will be happy to forward him full 4 


information. 


Mr. Daruine: The other point relates to the pensions payable to officers or men — 
going on overseas service from the permanent force. A great many of the young — 
fellows in the force are in their second year. They were asked to volunteer for over. _ 
seas work and most of them did so. It does not follow that these young men, although _ 
they are officers in the permanent force, will go permanently into that body when thera 
return from the war. What I want to know is, do young men in this position come 4 


under the Pension Act that we have been discussing for the last couple of days? 
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The CuarrMAN: Perhaps Colonel Dunbar can answer that question. Do officers 
of the permanent force come under the scale of pensions that we have been discuss- 
ing! 

Colonel DunBar: Yes. 


The CHaiRMAN: Colonel Belton, we will be very glad to hear you if you have any- 
thing to say to us. 

Colonel Beyron: I thought I might give the Committee some information, if they 
would question me on the matter, as to our particular case and the interpretation we 
put on a number of these things. In the first place, the Act uses the expression “incap- 
able of earning a livelihood.” Now, what is a livelihood, in the opinion of this Com- 
mittee? Is it what the man earned in his own particular occupation? We have to 
get some basis. The practice in the service has been to take the general labour market 
for unskilled labour as a basis. No matter what your occupation is, whether a lawyer, 
doctor, or whatever you may be, we size up your disability according to your ability 
to.earn a livelihood in the unskilled labour market. © 


Mr. Nickie: A lieutenant is twice as capable of earning a livelihood as a private? 

Colonel Betton: A disability might not affect the lawyer at all, for example. 
Now, if you figure the thing out, there is almost no other basis on which you can rest 
such payments at all. The man who lives by manual labour, of course, is handicapped. 
The educated man is in a better position, but we cannot do away with the handicap of 
the uninstructed and untrained man. So that usually the provision bears harder on 
the unskilled man. 

By Mr. Green: 

Q. In your opinion should we make a sliding seale and pay a little more?—A. No. 
Of course, it does not always work out that way, there are exceptions. A man formerly 
engaged in manual labour whose hearing has been materially affected might become a 
watchmaker, or a skilled worker to some extent, and get along just the same; but a 
barrister practising at the bar might have a great deal of difficulty in utilizing his 
earning power because of his hearing being affected. In the same way, a physician, 
with impaired hearing, could not use the stethoscope. At the same time I do not see 
any other basis upon which you can figure the matter out than the one I have described. 

I disagree entirely with those gentlemen who advocate providing a certain pension 
for a certain disability such as the loss of a leg or an arm. That could be just as well 
arrived at by the system I am advocating, in fact it could be done much more effi- 
-ciently. A man who has lost an arm doesnot suffer from that alone. Quite fre- 
quently he suffers from some other injury; not infrequently there is a diseased con- 
dition of the bone. In adopting the plan recommended by the gentlemen referred to, 
I see absolutely no advantage. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have: you ever investigated the system followed in the United States’—A. 
No, sir. My impression of that plan is that it was simply a plan to push up the 
amount of pension. Mr. Scammell, in speaking about this matter said that a man 
who lost a leg was thrown off the pension list as soon as he got a good job and was 

-making a good living. That is not the case at all. He has still the same disability, 
and in this connection I might quote two or three cases that happened to come along 
in the last day or two: One man, who was receiving a fourth degree pension, is re- 
examined, he has still the same disability, and it is recommended that the fourth 
degree pension should be continued for another term. He is a metal spinner by 
occupation, earning $10 a week. The next man was in the second degree. His 
disability continues, and he is still in the second degree. But he is in the customs 
service and earning $17.50 a week. 

als 
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By the Chairman: : 
Q. Is he supposed to be totally disabled?—A. No. He is in the second class, : 


“ Materially disabled.” 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. If he were in the class of totally disabled, he could do nothing?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. How is he materially incapable of earning a livelihood if he is getting $17.50 © 
a week?—A. He is still materially incapable of earning a livelihood in the ordinary © 


labour market, sir. 

Q. No, he is not. The ordinary labouring man would not earn anything like that. — 
This man is getting $875 per year, which is far more than the ordinary labouring man ~ 
would earn.—A. I am pointing out that if this customs clerk had to go out and make — 
his living on the unskilled labour market, he is incapacitated to the extent of one- — 
half. I know of no other way by which you can arrive at a proper basis. [ae 


i 


A 


By Mr. Nickle: (ae 

Q. I understand you to say that if a clerk enlisted and lost his leg on active — 
service, he would get the same pension as a professional man who enlisted and — 
suffered the same disability? Because the basis of compensation is the ability to earn — 
a livelihood by manual labour?—A. Yes. If it were a professional man the system — 
would be the same, because we cannot differentiate. We cannot take a man in the ~ 
ranks who has been earning $10,000 a year at his civil occupation and say he is one- 3 
half incapacitated on that basis. Therefore the basis we take is the ability to eam 
a living in the market for unskilled labour. " 
Q. It works terribly to the disadvantage of the mechanic and the labourer—A. — 

As I said at the beginning, it is a handicap to have no education, and I absolutely 
agree with all these plans to educate a man and give him skilled training. ~ I think © 
it is much more important than giving him a pension. . : 
2 

| 

i 


By Mr. Scott: 
Q. Then the handicap lies in the lack of education?—A. That is the point. 
Q. But the same handicap existed before those men went to the war?—A. Yes, — 
they were handicapped before they went to the war. a 


By Mr. Macdonell: 

Q. Your pension is based, if I understand the system, upon the earning capacity — 

of men in the unskilled labour market?—A. Just so. If the man is unfitted in the — 

opinion of the Medical Board to the extent of one half, then we give him what we © 

call a materially incapacitated pension. 

Q. That is one half of what the labourer would get in the unskilled labour — 

market ?—A. Yes. > 
The CHAIRMAN: The hour is a- quarter to one. How would it suit the Com- 

mittee to adjourn until Tuesday morning at half-past ten. a4 


Committee adjourned. 


{Col. Belton.) 
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HMXELBIT No: 1: 


Submitted in connection with the Evidence of Mr. Frank Darling of Toronto. 


The amount of pensions as now shown in the existing Act is too low, especially as 
regards the man rendered totally incapable from illness contracted, or injuries received. 
while on service. 

A totally incapacitated single man so injured that he is utterly incapable of earn- 
ing a livelihood cannot possibly live on $3.70 per week, which is the lowest for a man 
in the “second degree,” nor on $4.92 which is the highest. It is equally impossible on 
$5.07, the lowest in the “ first degree” or on $6.77 which is the highest. 

A married man equally wounded, with a wife and no children, is little, if at all, 
better off: $6.20 per week, the lowest amount in the “second degree” or $7.46 which 
is the highest: while the allowances even in the “ first degree” do not much improve 
matters, the lowest being $7.61, the highest $9.31. There is, however, an allowance of 
$5 per month for each child (roughly $1.15 a week). 

There is no use whatever in giving a totally incapacitated man a pension on which 
he is unable to live in ordinary decent comfort. Before enlisting it may be taken for 
granted that the vast majority were earning incomes sufficient to provide them with 
the ordinary necessities of life—why then should these same men returning to their 
homes, unable to pursue their former occupations owing to the injuries received while 
in the service of their country, be given incomes far less than they previously earned. 
It can be said without much fear of contradiction that the ordinary working man in 
this country should earn on the average $12.50 a week—the unskilled day labourer some- 
what less, the skilled mechanie a great deal more. On this amount a man and his wife 
ean have a house of their own and can live fairly comfortably, though certainly not 
extravagantly. 

In civil life no difference is made between the wages paid to single and, married 
men; they get the same amount of money for the same work. Why therefore should 
there be any difference made in the amount of their pension? A totally incapacitated 
man who has a wife would receive from her the care and attention for which an un- 
married man would have to pay and which it would be impossible for him to get for 
the small amount of money he would be able to spare out of his $12.50. On anything 
less indeed than this amount it is difficult to see what the single man could do if he 
were without arms or legs, hopelessly crippled or paralysed. It would be impossible 
for him to get a boarding house keeper to lodge and feed him and give him the constant 
attendance which would be necessary for a man in his condition. Practically every 
boarding house to which he might apply would report they were full and had no room 
for him. 

If, however, he were given the same. income as the married man he might marry 
and set up a home of his own and be a better man and better citizen in consequence. 
When he died, of course, his widow would not be entitled to a pension nor would any 
children that happened to be born of the marriage. To reduce this $12.50 in the small- 
est degree would pratctically condemn him to celibacy and a cheap boarding house for 
the rest of his natural life. 

The pension, which the country will provide for soldiers returning home wounded 
in the service of the Empire must be paid them not as a charity but as a debt honour- 
ably and heroically earned. The measure of its discharge therefore should be, not 
the least we can do, but the most we can afford. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand the constant reference to, and comparison 
with, the pension allowance made by other countries, it sounds as though it was some 
defence, to urge that if our rates are low, theirs are lower. What has that to do with 
the case? The men whom our pension fund will succor have lived, and will live in 
Canada, not in New Zealand, Australia or England. Surely we are capable of 
settling for ourselves without reference to other countries what amount of money is 
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required to enable a man (unable to earn anything towards his own mene: a live” : 
decently and in fair comfort without appealing to charity, which he would certainly — 
have to do if he attempted to exist on the pension offered him by the present scale. 4 
If $12.50 a week ($54 a month) was definitely settled as the standard of the 
earning power of the private soldier, the amount to be given to the higher ranks, and — 
for injuries less than total disablement would be a simple matter of adjustment. As” 
the rank rose the pension would increase, the upward curve of the increase from 
private soldier to Colonel rising steeply or kept flat as the Government might decide 
it was able to pay. For all injuries less than total disablement the amount of the dj 
pension would decrease in proportion. a 
If on a man’s discharge from the army it was found that his earning power was — 
unimpaired he would receive no pension at all; if on the contrary it was entirely 
destroyed he would get the whole amount. Between these two conditions the amount — 
of pension to be paid would be based upon how much a man’s earning power was 
reduced owing to his injuries. If, for instance, it had decreased 50 per cent he would — 
get 50 per cent of the standard, if 75 per cent he would get 75 per cent of the standard, 
and so on in any ratio, each cage being taken by itself and on its own merits. Such 4 
a system would tend to simplify the matter of review which is extremely important 
and must not be lost sight of under any circumstances. i 
In many cases, more especially those arising from operations after physical in- — 
juries, a man’s earning power probably would at first seriously decrease, but if as time 
went on it showed a marked improvement his pension allowance might be propor- a 
tionately decreased; the standard of his earning power being entirely restored his — 
pension could cease altogether. In other cases it would be the reverse, more particu- — 
larly in medical cases where invalidism is apt to ensue. At first the man’s earning — 
power would probably not be seriously interfered with, but as time went on would ~ 
lessen more and more, and his pension consequently increase from year to year until — 
he reached the totally ineapacitated stage and be entitled to the full amount. 
It is, however, a moot point whether it is wise to discontinue a pension once it is _ 
granted, for when a man discovers that the more efficient workman he becomes, the 
greater becomes the danger of having his pension reduced or of losing it altogether, — 
he is very apt to slacken his efforts towards self-support. “a 
The question, however, of increasing the amount of pensions to men whose health — 
degenerates steadily from year to year will always demand careful consideration. 4 
It cannot be insisted upon too strongly that putting returned wounded men into 4 
such condition that they can earn a satisfactory living for themselves is of far greater — 
importance than paying them money. Nothing is worse for a man than giving him ~ 
a pension. He tries in time to live upon it, looking upon it as an income rather than 
merely as an assistance to make up for the inefficiency in his earning power, caused — 
by his injuries. The less a man depends upon monetary assistance from any source 
and the more he is forced to rely upon his own efforts, the better mam and better 
citizen he becomes. There are institutions and appliances in many of the large 
cities of Canada by which men, debarred from pursuing their original occupations 
can be taught an entirely new trade by which, when they become proficient, they ca 
earn as much as they formerly did by their old ones. Every possible advantage shoul 
be taken of these institutions. The man, however, must be taught a real trade an 
taught it thoroughly, not merely a smattering of one. Whrle he is being so taught h 
should be in uniform, kept upon the strength, and subject to military discipline, his - 
wife and family meanwhile being supported by the Government in the same way as 
they were while he was on active service. If while being taught he is lazy, shiftless, 
of bad habits, making no real effort to benefit by the opportunities placed at his 
disposal, he could be reported to the military authorities to be dealt with by them nel 
they thought fit. - : a 
(Mr. Darling.] 
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The initial cost would probably in the individual case be greater, but there should 
’ be eventually a considerable saving, while the results both to the man himself and to 
the country would be of incalculable value. Instead of a disappointed man loafing 
about disgruntled, dissatisfied and eking out a miserable existence on a very insufficient 
income, gradually becoming an incapable and dragging his family down with him, a 
nuisance to himself and a burden to the community, there would be found a man 
conscious of his ability to earn his own living, independent of all assistance, monetary 
or otherwise, retaining his self respect, and a contented citizen satisfied in the belief 
that he has done his duty by his country and-that his country has done the same by 
him. 
FRANK DARLING. 
Toronto, 2 Leader Lane. 
March 17, 1916. 


Pension Scares for Men Totally Incapacitated and unable to earn a livelihood. 


No difference—Single or 
Married. 


See etter $1.77 | $12.46] $54.00 | $ 648.00 


Day. Week. Month. Year. 


ALTAFICTLONS A GN CRE oA $ 3.28 | $ 23.04 |$100.00 |$1,200.00 
English, single.............. Sy 6.15 26.65 319.90 
Australian, married.......... Poe Es ae ota 
( 52 3.70 16.00 192.00 
Canadian, single | IT Degree. { .70 4.92 CAL SB} 25€.00 |$5.33 per month for special 
WE. A Bao cod J attendant. 
ff 72 5.07 22.00 264.00 
. | I Degree... ie 96 Gg 29-981 352 00°/$7.38 per month for apse! 
L = Aon ; attendant. 
i : 27.00 24.00 
Canadian, mar- | Degree.| { 1.06 7.46 | 32.33 | 388.00 [$5.38 per month for special 
ried men, no; i attendant. 
children... .. | I Degree. . { nee eet 33.00 396.00 


40.33 484.00 |$7.33 per month for special 
bs attendant. 


Canadian Allowance. Day. Week. Month. Year. —— 
For single man in Training..| $1.70 | $11.93 | $ 51.70 |$ 620.00 |With all clothing found. 
Single man at the Front. .... 1.10 a2 33.45 401.40 |With everything found for him. 
Married man Training, living 
SOMO eer och ais ee 1.95 13.68 59.29 711.75 |With all clothing found. 
Married man Training, not 
livanpyat homes: 2-2)... 2.35 16.49 71.46 857.75 |With all clothing found. 


Married man at the Front gets 


HCAS Meese ee Fasc 60 4.25 18.45 221.40 |With everything found. 
Deducted from man’s pay.... 49 3.46 15.00 180.00 |) 
Separate allowance..... .... 65 4.61 20.00 240.00 | | 
Grant from Patriotic Fund.. 16 1.15 5.00 60.00 |) 
Motalstor wifes. 6.55. 1230-4 9.23 40.00 480.00 |For her own exclusive use. 
(Add) husband's... .)..... .60 4,25 18.45 221.40 |For his use as pocket money. 
Total for both in cash . 1.92 13.48 58.45 701.40 |All food, clothing and other ex- 


penses being found for the man 
while away on active service. 
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€2) Hh XELELBER Noe 2! 
Submitted in connection with the Evidence of Colonel J. 8. Dunbar of the Pensions 
and Claims Board of the Department of Militia and Defence. ; 


Or THE Pensions AnD CuarMs Boarp wiTH STATISTICAL STATEMENTS, TO THE 21sT 
Marcu, 1916. 


The statistics contained in and attached to the Interim Report of the Pensions 
and Claims Board, dated the 1st March, 1916, were compiled up to and including the 
29th February, 1916. The following particulars and the statements annexed hereto 
furnish statistical information in connection with the work of the board up to the 21st 
March, 1916. 

2. Number of recommendations for pension in connection with the European 
War submitted for the favourable consideration of the Honourable the Minister of 
Militia and Defence and transmission by him to the Treasury Board, 2121. 

3. Amount of pensions in connection with the European War authorized by 
His Royal Highness the Governor General in Council to be paid for one year:— 


Widows, widowed mothers, and other dependents.. .. .. .. $296,859 00 
Officers, Warrant: officers, .N:.C:O.7s ‘and “menue a..9 22 ee ee 170,115 00 
Grand totals. je) 67 ke ee eee eee $466,974 00 


4, Actual number of pensioners in receipt of pension to date:— 


Pensoners, 1866... 2. 0 ees" a wk ee ed fe ce teen ee eee 10 
Me 1885 and generals \..6 6 ee ee iif 

~ with the Act:of 1901 26). 4. Ceo eee A tee sae 134 

os Buropean “Ware eis few 5 Stee isnt erm ole Be ee ra 
Total... sg oes oc het wm ee eral el oy ie ee Eg 


5. Number of applications refused, disability not being due to service, unworthi- ~ 
ness, ete., 147. 


6. Number of pensions cancelled, 46. : 
J. S. DUNBAR, Colonel, 


Miitia Headquarters, President, Pensions and Claims Board. 
Ortawa, 21st March, 1916. 


Return oF Pensioners.—Canadian Overseas Units and Units of the Active Militia on 
Active Service, recommended by the Pensions and Claims Board, to March 21, 
1916, some of which have not yet been approved by His Royal Highness The 
Governor General in Council. ' 


DISABILITIES. ; DEGREE OF PENSIONS AWARDED. 
Brom Weurds. 42S ae ee 703 First depreee ss: ti eee 65 
Brom: accidents .¢i3 0) 5 eee 120 Second degree:.h2: S23 ee 423 
From: GISCASCS.... weeks ee ee ee 556 Third -depreé: +. cc = 2c ee 
Mourth .desree.c 0 tse ee 290 
1379 Special.) 2 ees ec cee ee al 
1,379 
DEATHS. BENEFICIARIES. 
Hirom: wounds 0.7. hjs | 570 WHOOWS 7 eee es Se 612 
From accidents: =. 22... «ie ee 32 Ghildrens: pyar eee 
From. diseases.) — ose = pee 140 DUCE EES A 7 8g 37, © a ee eel eee 107 é 
re Mens Se ie 2) ae re 49 oe 
Total ‘disabilities 25 -> =. bs eee ee eee 4875 | 
Total ‘déathse oso ce os wie “core ars epee aie re oem ede emma reL Sele Ses es 742 
Dotal number, of cases TecOmmended cries ee oe ee i 2,121 
Total number. of -disabled pensioners - 2 - aieo ee ee wm ws ee ee 1.379 
‘Total number of beneficiary Mensioners<- ieee  es n tas ye 1.841 


[Col. Belton.] 
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If all the recommendations of the board made up to date are approved, the grand 
total of Kuropean War pensioners will be 3,220. 
Statistica, STATEMENT of Pensions on Payment.—Canadian Pensions—European 
~ War—Recapitulation. 


Pensions paid to disabled soldiers and their dependents... .. .. .. {1,097 
; Pensions paid to dependents of deceased soldiers... .. .. .. .. .- 1,458 
‘ Grand total of pensioners in receipt of pension.. .. .. .. 2,550 


Applications for pensions refused for following reasons :— 


(a) Disability not due to service; (b) unworthiness; and (c) not provided for 
by regulations, 147. 


Canapian Pensions—European War—being paid to Disabled Soldiers. 


Wives and Total 
Children. Pensioners. 


PEUTIC P RCC eect chia see) hi | fale Sw oe 41 
MECONMKOCERCE Ha Ser eal es oasis cae whale 3410 
PRM CPO Cente iT Cat pats: alee ee he baw 6 453 
PEMD MOLE EMEC tae lel tetelh ic tik slo! «ios ool cw Jo, 0 213 
1,047 
AWVAIVIESeericren awelrns are tar OS's ere Uhie ein ob tae 30 
TAC Tg oe tiars! ornate ecaay ei 1s os 5 GP cer 53 
83 
* Po Gal lisccw che poss Wt ois cust ye stor ata 1,047 83 1,130 
Cancellations— _— 
TDS ETAIS Ns rae ea oye cg ocean earl 5 
RSC MMSE Ce earn ese re ct go srcae ait 6 26a vere eave aly 
Medically Bee eee 3 
German sympathizer, later interned Fort 
Henry, Kingston, Ontario. Heroes 1 
PROMO DACK GM AV recycle, tdiex hows 1 
27 

BVVALVC Shine el poor copes cf “stags espe aye 2 
Children. sen. cM an ee i eS ae 4 

6 33 

MOUs sa yaeeishe, ce. hives 4 oe 1,020 717 1,097 


Canapian Pensions—European War—being paid to Deceased Soldiers’ Dependents. 


Total. 
; ‘Children. Pensioners. 
BVA GONVECIMIOLDOT St ce tiarire Mle ec) vatevcrek ole ini velo) wie) sere. 56 
IMINO AEE - OS O  hiciee Babe do Oo ane mio Ceo OO i son uetOman 2. 
Reem MMC SMe nes ee cee ee oe ec fo) vee) ers oie 0% eel, ae a 
ISSO S eset i cheencee cucu ier cl oie eoley oper eho eiel tee a evel ere we 2 
Brothers. ae US oY arte al, 
Other dependents (step children, ete. ). REEL carats 8 
Orphan children... .. tov iiaiches Spel we centers 31 
Widows.. .. Pee era ore eee chal ciate Sher) celta Tie: 9.5 01 8 5\24 
Children. Sib Sb ee io oe Oko OD ac cnn eee 848 
PANGHtec ee ey ope OS ok olel S56 pa. e) 86s Srecquics's 6 644 848 1,492 
Sancellatioris— 
Widowed mothers (death)... -. .. 2. «2 «- iL 
Widows (death).. .... Cog Dos oo ral 
ne (receiving Imperial pension) . aoe . af 
iy (not deceased soldier‘s wife). 2 
(GQUOte WES AWA Sheva crags ticte ) olee te 6 dele tobe 1 
bos Cummwornthiy)))---.. PO OOS CaCI ORION 2 
- (husband not dead) «. Creo ske Tee 1 
(re-married).. . Bees ects sox ne 10 
19 
Aoi baer. pahe Geaty Se Gey heer 8 OG eu Cae Ce 210 39 


ANOUEN oc Goeue ho Se So ata eo Paani ena Rear 61215 8128 1,453 
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House or CoMMONS, 
CommitTEE Room No. 69, 
Turspay, March 28, 1916. 


ee Pa: 


The Committee met at 10.30 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Hazen, pre- E 
siding. a 

The Cuamman: Mr. Jarvis, Assistant Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Militia and Defence, was asked to furnish us with a statement regarding French and 
American pensions. This is the statement which has been handed in. (Exhibiting 
statement.) Mr. Jarvis says in his accompanying letter that he could get no informa- 
tion as regards the French pensions, and has even been unable to obtain it from the 
Parliamentary Library. He attaches, however, a statement with regard to American 
pensions :— 

DEPARTMENT OF Miuitia AND DEFENCE, 
Orrawa, Canapa, March 27, 1916. 


(3) 


Dear Sir,—At the meeting of the Special Committee on Pensions to — 
Disabled Soldiers, held on the 23rd instant, I was instructed to have prepared: 


(1) A statement of the rates of pensions paid in France as compared 
with the Canadian rates; a 
(2) The method of administration of pension work in the United — 
States, with a statement of pensions paid in comparison with Canadian, 
with any important information available on the subject. 


As regards the former, I regret to say that we have no information in the © 
department, nor have I been able to obtain it from the Parliamentary Library. — 

With reference to (2), I forward herewith a statement which I have had — 
prepared. It is obtained from “Laws of the United States governing the 
granting of Army and Navy Pensions together with the Regulations relating — 
thereto,” issued in 1913. 7 

It would be very difficult indeed to make a comparison between the rates 
paid in the United States and Canada, the two scales are so entirely different, — 
and therefore I have not attempted to make one. The Canadian rates are in ~ 
the blue book recently issued entitled “Pensions granted and Money Allow- — 
ances made to Members of the Canadian Expeditionary Forces since the begin- 
ning of the War.” 

Yours very truly, 


E. F. JARVIS, 


Asst. D. M. Me &-). 
V. Cioutier, Esq., 


Clerk of the Committee on Pensions to Disabled Soldiers, 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Ont. 
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UNITED STATES PENSIONS. 


PENSION BUREAU. 


The Secretary of the Interior is the head of the United States Pensions Admin- 
istration; that is to say, he is charged with the supervision of Pensions and Bounty 
Lands. 

Under him are a Commissioner of Pensions and two Deputy Commissioners, all 
appointed by the president with the consent of the Senate. Also, there is a large staff 
of examiners, clerks, messengers, ete. 

The law provides for applications by claimants, and for the appointment of agents 
or attorneys to act for claimants; and for the examination of claimants by boards of 
surgeons; empowers the Secretary of the Interior to make regulations respecting the 
proof necessary to establish a claim; and virtually clothes the Secretary of the Interior 
with the power to grant pensions to such classes of persons as are mentioned in the 
statute, that is, empowers him to place names on the pension roll, and also to strike 
names therefrom when there is eyidence of fraud. 

As respects the rates of United States Pensions in comparison with those of 
Canada, there are annexed hereto four tables of United States rates, which may be 
compared with those contained in the Dominion Blue Book on the subject of pensions. 


Tas_e I.—For simple total (disability equivalent to the anchylosis of a wrist) provided 
by section 4695, Revised Statutes, United States. 


Per month. 


ARMY. 

Lieutenant-colonel and all officers of higher rank.............--- $ 30 00 
MeN OmmSULPeOM) sani Da yAMASLEI:s dcr ct Sek eile 6) sc agate Sore taee Sete 20 00 
Captain DLOVOSt-manrsnall and, chaplains. st.s4 do s\s.s sv ssl e/ei ome « 20 00 
First lieutenant, assistant surgeon, deputy provoSt-marshall and 

QUTaMmbermaster sss cline odode ect sbodcoobooubo meron EO bop OOOO 17 00 
DEcondeMentenantuana. enrollumc, OfiCer..). isisc)- cic cle 6 cles e's ene 15 00 
PANT SEUIMINS LC Clegve ner er yet cies icc te a ek eae tee SOR Sse oop ewwele cis 8 00 

NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 

Captain, and all officers of higher rank, commander, lieutenant- 

commanding, and master commanding, surgeon, paymaster, 

and chief engineer ranking with commander by law, lieutenant- 

colonel, and all of higher rank in Marine Corps............ 30 00 
Lieutenant, passed assistant surgeon, paymaster, and chief engineer 

ranking with lieutenant by law, and major in Marine Corps. . 25 00 
Master (now lieutenant), professor of mathematics, assistant 

surgeon, assistant paymaster and chaplain, and captain in 

DOCS NTEN RSs. COLGRE Ta SSS GREE Seat fee ae cr ee ay ig re keg per 20 00 
IES te MeCUte namie line ViAIMe | GOLDS icc sietaic.s oie siegeie cis ie sie cee clepevele te ers Ute OW) 
First assistant engineer, ensign, and pilot, and second lieutenant 

Thar YES ines (OLN OS As ang Be de Ga Ose Os De tc pa Een Er Ne cpreiat ie Chenin Mek aeisaraerres 15 00 


Cadet midshipman, passed midshipmen, midshipmen (now 
ensigns), clerks of admirals, of paymasters, and of officers 
commanding vessels, second and third assistant engineers, 
MASteMmsnmMace ana sweaECamt: OMiCESie isc lec sie lic ose le . efe 10 00 
“4 Allimlisted=mentaexcept warrant: OMiCers|. 6.0.2... scceie wc ole 8 00 


SE Ue at ae Re re ok OR 


; ¢ ey yO" Aq popuoure ‘00'0c¢ By 
00'GL OF Oats BEBETONT Yorn OBeT Y Yor air WLoIy SLETTOP O4-AQUOAD , 
3 qodoad apes sayy “OSs ‘9T ouny: 04 Aorsd oy¥p 09 poyuLad pur “FJg] ‘gT oUNL Jo you JOPUN OO'OG o7¥s oYFeTEYA ATUO "Q/eT “LT oun 
. . cH PO Cae al faeces (rice ecEr itd boob ene i| Pca eer) Cline wy Carer ari tees ASU 7OLS eke 6 a MNw ee a) ppc ie wie. “"* Sseujuep [290], 
her teal OORO Ralls oe watn| Some es teen 2 OOO Gan ae ee ne grer (epeid oyerpamisoeyut) oourpueqye pue pie 
> : we apt We se Conny fOnCeraret acs berate arian} fone DSC aC aC PCr mea re bret Oh yencd Mea ease tat, ‘yuejsuoo jou ‘Tworpotsed pur quonbaa jp 
ER Reams QUOC S| ira te I a alla are ne ee as “+199 0¢ lag t¢ loo oz foe o* Bn 1 (oPB4S 4814) oouRpuorye puw pre avnsoxy 
wl 7 pees Fuse. 0) ah 2 eR a eee etek 00 62 ee . 00 0g 00 $2 00 0Z CeCe EO WCC nC aC NGCg Cat mCi) j i (epuma popes) 
oc Ay [hesitg ec | UG oeeapemenainls [eas eels an mMoqe, [wnueu wuaojsed 07 Ayiovdvouy 
ie) = d Geeta |etiat slvr Beale 3 peolle Ace | (08 WME > > (epea3 osu aney met ‘ 
ra Mettler cork 0 eek bee a eee | Sore hte ts puvy % Jo ssor ayy 09 queTeatnbe Aqrptqesicy 
oe fpr HR ee 100E ST 00 OTe ae egy es a emery 10 We UL AQITIGESIp [B40], 
o 00 9F J ical ove ft oe ee SIT [22s 00 8 [00 et [2287] * **"|"* 3007 emo so pusy euo ut Agitiquatp peron 
© 00 0F ccc ; bees te (00) 08: | see “Press tesss+lo9 ge t-s**+ loo #% loo 0g Loo. foo... |, 200k 2UO pure puvy auo ur Aqifqesip [eyo 
00 09 Pe Mel 8 we So6 tee eee dae ane Oe eC fp a er i epereee sew eeede eee see ee ee ei) 1¢ 00 02 gt SL es ca AES) ath A Oe by “FoF Ygoq wt AWLTLGestp [eQ0,7, 
Mr cree ars [eee dents sre ord Pg re feseee | toeslag te log ag [ootett[eeteee[eceee 7 spuey Yo wi A3iTiqusiD [wro4, 
ye gal eee 0 OP ey Sees a Va ati zt. Sites (eee ee eee he tae : - EG lpaceue? "Pos *s-qurof geptnoys 4% mae ue JO ssory 
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Taste IIJ.—Rates fixed by the Commissioner of Pensions for certain disabilities not 
specified by law. 


Per month. 


PAMUCINYIOSIS MOL “GSNOMLGEM iar isc. Cocco sv ees Ee ch ATEN hare 6 aiok ctistoicnel enc $ 12 00 
ENTRURTUCSIS (OIE SHS ON Seth Bieee BiG Gia een SR inc RES Ce aire eC Oe oer 10 00 
PATNEBVA CSI OL LILO CH Mantes eva St sie no ac vets se pie nieces ole es 10 00 
PASTICLIVMOSIS Of AM Gr 5 oiclc oe Sis wists os eis ala» Pee Sani onctc Riattet aitcaiyiey ciieke cers 8 00 
PAMUCIV NOSIS) OF WIISG icc es wes ieee oere Be aie cAn Soren ses ets oooh 8 00 
NAG SSO Hest e NE HOMO Me WC swan iets Gis p sie's a cc sicccvee sla slp/ele s asa ss 12.00 
IL(OES) Oe CMS AVS e ESB clow Sees Eee 8 One Rac aiir eee ie Ree meer E aera 17 00 
Nearnlys total/deatness Of ‘one Gait... os cs cele CO COO SeG OOpnD Be 6 00 
Mel OSA MeSIN Ol mOMOMeCaIe iy, kath ho la lelais b cles o's oid ere eves sods sae 10 00 
li eentaao Calline SS) (Ole (DOCNR CAS 5) sick oc ols wwe ow ie's ico a 6 6 8 side 8 visiejle oi 6 00 
Severe deafness of one ear and slight of the other.............. 10 00 
Nearly total deafness of one ear and slight of the other.......... 15-00 
Total deafness of one ear and slight of the other................ 20 00 
PSSVerem Ge Viless a Of DOU WOATS: cn elt lay ic cle los Ccuscys ean p isis (at's «+ os eis 22 00 
Total deafness of one ear and severe of the other.. .. .. .. .. .. 25 00 
Deafness of both ears existing in a degree nearly total.......... 27 00 
Loss of palm! of hand and all the fingers, the thumb remaining... 17 00 
Hoss’ of thumb, index, middle and right fingers..............-..» 17 00 
SWOSS OL thumb, index, and middle fingers. :. 0c... .cce eee Sb aenion 16 00 
MOSSE OEM EMU OMAMGn IMleXs NOT. a sieleacrc cic bisls G's) olele siti ele dsc eeu 12 00 
Ce CMU ARIE CUUtLG TINE OT sii sine sce yee Sie cle Gwe ee cis a Be gs oe vase 10 00 
oss Or Gimp iInG@ex, And Vittle fINGErS 0. oc weeds ce ys cet ee Se es 16 00 
Renter MIAN I craic ce etapa aia ce) slg wec'ia! s Vane wivo) @2ai ig Ges mil lpg b's las: wis eels 8 00 
> MogseOu LMUMD sanGemrelecarmal WOME. .:.\2 6s oles ast wrele «o/s ss + cle o/s 12 00 
Loss of all the fingers, thumb and palm remaining.............. 16 00 
Loss of index, middle, and ring fingers..... RaeneR sin revereiccis oievoiosa an eon 16 00 
OSSeOr MIC Le INS? AMO ITUELS MME CIMS s,s cls one cis we sire ce vee ls © 14 00 
MoOsssOMmingdex Ang MNO TNEErS. «acl ae cicrce stew es vie en oo 8 00 
MAOSSROL MM CLer ANGI GlO TNS CLS ic. 6) ac vie) cis oe csr css ws ws 8 00 
NOE UEC: UNG IMS TINS CIS. 7. cc u5s sane wig c 6 Gs ew c,e 6 0 wivt et cie ate uses 6 00 
GSS OtMmnines Ande MiIGCGQlO! TMCS ss Swine sjsrc oie si ccle vues ees cece a 6 00 
WOSSROL INGE ANGI GMle MIMPCTS). divisc ccc ccc ooo vs en ves ne «oes ree 6 00 
OSI SMOH ING Cre MEI i ses che overeat istcrcra urease brals piols avelt eis elelews © © cere 4 00 
Loss of any other finger without complications................. 2 00 
HOSSTOL alleathe toes Of One TOOL.2 {2 : . 3:0 uc. Poe coRCoeo EE 6 Goone 10 00 
Loss of great,.second and third toes........... Bee as SS a cee enca 8 00 
Woss\ of great toe-and metatarsal... cc ee ee wet cca wees eveees 8 00 
Wossson meat and: Second toes). ... 2.5... PS SO te oe ECR OC is 8 00 
COSMO GPO ECL LOES ea eiene ey shel eile aie aiekers) 6) cavers ieislia)ss s/s; seis eels ole we aha as 6 00 
Loss of any other toe and metatarsal... .. .. «2 «+ «+ oe oF oe 6 00 
Moss of any Other toe... 2 co. 6 we on eS Roe MOO MORO te OO 2 00 
Chopart’s amputation of foot, with zood results Ray ep stasis Re ay he 14 00 
Pirogoc’s modification of Syme’S..........+esseseeeees way Rae 6 17 00 
SITTIN TCOCCION oie eee aye a cee oisiet a tel cro cp olcieicie cce/siereXs) © e.ci viens «ots 2 00 
WM anEIO RSE o HEE NCOCIIC Goto ceo Ea po Od bo CO De co UOC ne aco cme cn 4 00 
Inguinal hernia, which passes through EXtOMMal TIMPs. cs vnc se 6 10 00 
Inguinal hernia, which does not pass through the external ring. 6 00 
Double inguinal hernia, each of which passes through the external 
TIS. SOLNS AS eelodle 5 oo oie 0/6 eee Bb Dec oO OU CIUcIaon aon o erin 14 00 
Double inguinal hernia, one of which passes through the external 
ring and other doeS not......... eee eee ee eee eee ee ee tenes 12 00 
Double inguinal hernia, neither of which passes through the ex- 
Geriagil mins 5 bb ee 6eb bp Sconcdaugoouocd Hub GUC Goo” Wooo oo con 8 00 
TONGA, aia Niey bos eg ih BR UO OOO One ee Ode On CHOU norma: Gain caoircicia 10 00 


TaBLeE 1V.—Miecellaneous Rates. 


INVALID. 


Indian wars— 
Acts July 27, 1892, June 27, 1902, Ghali aie Sh)y Mee ye aoe en DON) 8 00 


Mexican war— 


Act January 27, 1887.. SCO Sb bet 6 ao Oo LOMAS 8 00 
te Acts January 5, 1898, and April “93° 1900, certain survivors.. .. 12 00 
Act March 3, 19:03, all Survivors... .. 1. «+ «+ «2 oo e+ ce 08% oe a2 00 _ 
Act February 6, 1907— 
DAME GIOVE Sire ren en sien choir eek nn) sie: e's wie! 06 er eel ees lee ee 12 00 
PEE OVC AT eae eee clo ie) ciel! se ions, sol cue) sieves e008, es 0. 08 15 00 
PACT SVC HS HOLNOV CL ilies Selsh Woof cis be cle s\ecie ) ele ee ech ss 888s ee 20 00 


Civil war— 
Act, January 27, 1890, in its original form, and also as amended by 
: PACER RNa Suet OOOemr rei Brat srss fs: cs sakes ee ple cee wee 0 00, 12.00 
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Per month. 


Act February 6, 19:07— 3 12 00 
At G2 years. oo c/s iene Ne eke + Bis, Uepeteshe neice toe coer eas jue 
At270 years... ac helo es ae ie etnies eum tes et ghe eo ren ioeee Re cee cee on 
‘At 75 years or over. nee A arr a oh tk aye SS eS 

Army nurses— 
Act August 5, 1892... 0°... =: a Ra ta ee ele etoile ae 12 00 
Sec. 4756, R.S., for 20 years aeervice, jones -half the pay of rating at 
discharge. 
Sec. 4757, R.S., for 10 years service, not to exceed the rate for total 
disability. : 
WIDOWS AND MINORS. 
Revolutionary war— m 
Act March ‘9, 1878, widows only... .. -< 2. «s += «= ss as ssl es se) ae 8 00 
Act March 19, 1886, widows only.) .. 2-25 ess S 2) sein o = a le 12 00 
War of 1812— z 
Act’ March 9,- 1878; widows only... (0.0 60 peer nee eis oh ee 8 00 
Act March 19, 1886, widows only: ee ae a SL RA Sn 12 00 
Indians wars— bd 
Acts July 27, 11892, June 27, 1902, and May 30, 1908, Pidaas oe : 8 00 
Act April 19, 1908, Sec. 1, widows only.. .. . ‘ oe 12 00 
Mexican war— 
Act January: 219; 18/87, WidowsS-Onl¥ esse 50 Se Seas wee) wets cere 8 00 
Act April 19/1908; Séc, 1.-widows Only. (cep we see ee ee 12 00 
Civil war— 

Sec. 4702, RuS., widows and minors, same rate as in ae) its 

Act March 19, 1886, widows and minors.. . 12 00 

Act June 27, 1890, in its pee form, and as "amended by. the "Act : 

Of May (9 1900" Shc race alte CBU ER ecg nk ci USNS Rates ae 8 00 

ACt April 9, LGR So ec leh a ee oie, et cee late ee ca get lee ere 12 00 


From and after July 25, 1886, a widow is entitled, under the provisions of section 
4703, Revised Statutes, to the sum of $2 per month additional on account of each 
legitimate minor child of the deceased soldier or sailor, in her care and custody, until — 
such child reaches the age of 16 years. Where the widow has died, remanried, or has’ 
no title, the minor children under 16 years of age succeed to the widow’s rights. 

In claims under the Act of June 27, 1890, both in its original and amended form, 
the additional pension of $2 per month is granted. In addition provision is made in 
said Act for the continuance of pension granted to an insane, idiotic, or otherwise : 
physically or mentally helpless minor child, during its life or during the period of 
disability. ‘he proviso is applicable to minors claims under any statute. 


DEPENDENT RELATIVES. 


Sec. 4707, R.S., in its original form, and as amended by section: 1, Act June a, 
1890, same rates as in Table I. 
Act March 19, 1886,.$12. 


The examination of Colonel BELTON resumed. = ae 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You were making a statement to us when we adjourned at our last sittin 
Ilave you any further information to present to us as to points you have thought over 
since you were last under examination?—A. What I said at the last sitting was along 
the lines of informing the Committee as to how the Pensions Board interpreted the 
present Act. I thought that would certainly be some guide to the Committee in the 

making of any changes that were contemplated. The question of earning a livelihood — 
had been spoken of, and I had pointed out that it was on a basis of earning a livelihood 
in the unskilled labour market; not at the particular de or calling of the pensioner. 
but as an unskilled labourer. 2 
[Col. Belton.] 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


‘Q. That is, you fix your pension on the basis that the man can earn something? 
—A. That he was incapacitated to the extent of a certain fraction in earning a full 
livelihood in the ordinary labour market. And I pointed out that that might mean 
that some people would be pensioned who were not really affected regarding their own 
calling at all, or only in a slight degree; but I knew of no other plan by which you 
could arrive at the thing exactly. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Does not the other condition also apply, that some might get a little pension 
who might be greatly affected in regard to their own calling?—A. Yes, that might be 
so, too. 

Q. Take the instance of a watchmaker, the drums of whose ears were affected so 
that he beeame deaf. He might be physically able to earn his living by manual labour, 
but would be thoroughly incapacitated from carrying out his original craft. He would 
get very little pension——A. At the same time, while able to do any sort of gross move- 
ment with his hands, he might have lost delicacy of touch. 

Mr. Nicks: He might lose a leg, but that would not interfere with his being a 
watchmaker. 

Mr. Green: Would the loss of his hearing interfere with that calling? 


Mr. Nickie: I am assuming it would. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You ‘have had your attention directed to the course of this present inquiry, 
have you not ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have noticed that the first degree gives a certain annual sum to those 
who are totally disabled in consequence of wounds received in the presence ot the 
enemy /—A Yes. 

Q. And the second degree gives a pension of a lesser amount to those totally 
disabled, or whose disabilities have occurred in consequence of wounds received in the 
presence of the enemy, or of illness contracted on active service. What is your opinion 
with regard to that division? Do you think that there should be a division at all ?— 
A. I think not, sir. 

Q. You think a man injured in camp is just as much entitled to the same amount 
of pension as a man injured in actual warfare?—A. Yes sir, the result-being the same. 

Mr. Nessirr: Colonel Ward said this was applicable to the militia. 


The CHamMman: The pension scale, laid on the table of the House, I think, makes 
a distinction in the first and second degrees. 


The Witness: It applies to the militia at all times. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. The first degree would not apply then at all?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your opinion of a pension to the soldier who is unmarried? Do you 
think he should have as much as the soldier with a wife?—A. No sir, I think not. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Why not? You must have a reason for your opinion.—A. Because he has a wife 
to keep, his wife depends on him, and he has larger responsibilities. 
Q. It just depends on whether his wife is capable of assisting him to make a living 
or not. The unmarried man totally disabled will have to engage somebody to look after 
him; and he could marry the attendant, and very likely that method would be much 
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cheaper than having to pay her-—A. That is another matter where it comes into a 
question of having some assistance. However, I can say we have very few of that class, 
at present. I would also like to point out, when you are thinking of increasing that 
pension, that only five per cent of the whole number at present are in that class. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Which class?—A. The totally disabled clas. that degree. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: : 

Q. Requiring an attendant?—A. No, just totally disabled. And it is going to 
decrease, because a good many of these men are not finally placed. They may in the 4 
course of a year pass into the next scale, and many of the others will die. 5 
Q. You are administering the law as it stands, are you not?—A. I am advising ~ 4 

the committee with regard to the medical board and their action. 3 
Q. What is your definition of total disability ?—A. We take that largely upon the | 
report of the medical board who see him and examine the man. 3 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You do not see the man himself ?—A. No. 


by Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. What constitutes total disability —A. Inability to earn a livelihood to any ~ 
extent. : 
Q. By manual Jabour?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would the loss of an arm be total disability ?—A. No, not total. 
Q. Would losing, say both feet; the losing of one, I suppose, would not be con- 
sidered total?—A. No. 
Q. But the loss of both would be??—A. Not necessarily, no. a 
Q. Would the loss of both hands constitute total disability ?—A. That is coming — 
pretty close to it. Now just along that line I would like to say in regard to the different — 
pension degrees that there is too large a space between what we call the third degree, 
slight disability, and complete incapacity. That is reached only by one which is called — 
‘material incapacity.” You have so many cases with so wide a range coming under — 
that classification, you may have cases which while not absolutely completely incapac 
tated are materially so, and then again there are those of much less degree, all of whi 
have to go into that one class, consequently under the class of “material incapacity” we 
have, of necessity to include men who should properly go in an intermediary class. 
Q. If you did not consider a man with both hands off totally incapacitated, 1 
should say your percentage of total disability cases would be small—aA. Practically — 
you have to go into that class, and probably a medical-board would begin to cut pretty 
close to complete incapacity. : 
Q. Will you give us instances where that has been done2?—A. I know of no such 
cases. é 
Q. Then will you give us instances where the man has been judged totally 
incapacitated ?—A. Yes, we have cases of disease of the heart, which a man is found 
to have, and which he cannot get over. We know of one man, who I think of now, 
and who has a large portion of the frontal bone cut away so that when he leans hi: 
head forward his brains drop out into his hand, and in that case we considered the loss 
of memory and the nervous condition, and all the rest of it. Then there are quite 
a number of cases which will get better, those are cases arising from the effects of 
shells, the concussion of shells, where the men are all of a tremor, the whole Bede | 
in a trembling condition, and this condition may last for a considerable time, the mel 
are for the time being completely ‘broken down. 2 
[Col. Belton.] EF 
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By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


Q. When a man comes back from the front and falls, say, in the third degree of 
“slightly injured” but, instead of getting better his state of health is more and more 
impaired, what is the process by which the board will deal with this man’s case? Will 
they follow this man who might, after a certain time fall into the first degree, and deal 
with him accordingly ?—A. Yes, in all cases up to the present we desire re-examina- 
tion at the end of the year; and in a good many cases we require a medical examina- 
tion at the end of six months, wherever there seems to be a possibility of a more 
material incapacity, or where there may be less material incapacity. In the case you 
speak of, supposing a man becomes materially worse within a year that would have to 
depend upon him or his friends bringing his case before the board, and we would ask 
him for the certificate of a reputable surgeon, that he was materially worse and then 
have a Medical Board examine the case and the Pensions Board award to him such 
pension as would be adequate. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You say you would have that Medical Board examine him personally ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. You said a few minutes ago you would not consider a man with both feet off 
totally incapacitated. In such case as that what could a man do?—A. I think in 
almost all cases we have had such a man would go in the “ total disability” class for 
at least six months or a year, and in the meantime it would be learned what vocation 
would be open to him or what could be done for him. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. When you do that do you not think you are changing the whole standard ?— 
A. I am quite aware that seems inconsistent but in hardly any case can you lay 
down at once positively inside of a year what the permanent condition will be. 

Q. He is still unable to earn his livelihood by virtue of manual labour, now, if 
you give him vocational training he is in no better condition to earn his living by 
manual labour, I think, although he may be able to do so by another method of labour? 
—A. That is quite so. 

Q. Do you take that into consideration? To be specific, supposing a man comes 
back with both legs off and the doctor says he has got vocational training, would 
you, at the end of the year, give him any less pension because he has an artificial 
limb ?2—A. No, if the Medical Board reported that he was able to earn something in 
the ordinary labour market that would be taken into consideration. 

Q. But that would not be in the ordinary labour market?—A. No, but he might 
still have acquired the ability to earn something at unskilled labour. 

Q. Do you not think that is going to have a tendency to make these men, if you 
take into consideration the fact that they are able to earn money, become idlers on the 
community ?—A. The fact that the pensioner earns a larger amount at some skilled 
— work will not affect his pension. That is affected only by increased ability to earn in 
the general unskilled market. 

Q. You would not take earnings at skilled work into consideration in those cases? 
—A. No. We have to have some basis upon which to work and I do not see any 
better basis than what we have. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do you really believe in review by the Pension Board?—A. Yes, not by the 
Pension Board alone, but by the Medical Board. I think that for several years there 
should be examination. There should be some provision for examination and review 
until the permanent condition of the man is determined. 
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By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: H 

Q. You do not make any class distinctions, they are all classed alike before the : 
board. , 

Mr. Nickie: He is speaking of privates now. 


Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 
Q. Take for instance, now, the case of a lawyer three or four years at the bar who ; 
enlists and becomes a private or a lieutenant ‘and who returns with no visible wounds — 
but, as a result of the terriffic shelling to which he is subjected, becomes deaf, or he : 
becomes dumb. And while you might say he is pretty much disabled as a lawyer 
because he cannot speak or cannot hear yet still he may give opinions, he may write 
opinions. We know of a case where Sir Allen Aylesworth is very deaf but he is a man 
who many counsel would consult for an opinion. For such a man a nervous break- 
down would be very serious. Here is a man without any visible wound and yet com- 
pletely disabled so far as his profession is concerned. Would you not say that he 
should get a fairly good pension? Would you consider in determining the amount of 
the pension to be granted in such a ease the fact that although this man was broken 
down as a lawyer, he might be trained to some manual work by which he might earn- 
something ?—A. He would be considered simply from the standpoint of his inability 
to go on and earn a livelihood in the ordinary labour market. That is the only way 
we can deal with it; otherwise so many difficulties would present themselves that I do 
not see how you could deal with the ease differently. If you took the amount of his 
earnings in his ordinary occupation it would be a tremendous task and then you could 
not get a man to measure his loss according to this pension scale anyway. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. But it seems a hardship that a man who has a vocational or professional train- _ 
ing and is severely injured in respect to that should get no pension because he is not 
physically impaired from earning his living as a manual labourer—A. Well, there — 
are not many such cases as that. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In nearly every case if the wound be only slight it would, I suppose, no matter — 
how slight, affect or impair his efficiency as a manual labourer to some extent? If he — 
loses one finger or one eye, any physical injury of that kind would affect his earning 
power as a labourer?—A. Certainly. There is one class that you have not referred — 
to, that is supposing a man has an injury which deforms him, makes him unsightly. _ 
We have the case of a man with the whole side of his jaw shot away. He might go 4 
and get a job perhaps in the sewers but he has been salesman*in a drygoods store, per- — 
haps, or something of thatkind. He cannot get that place again. And then there are — 
cases, perhaps, such as loss of a testicle an injury which does not really affect a man’s — 
ability to earn a livelihood. These cases are covered by the last clause on page six — 
which says :— 


“ Individual cases for which the regulations do not provide or sufficiently : 
provided, may be specially considered by the Governor in Council.” 


Such cases as those you refer to we would recommend for further consideration. 
think they are entitled to a pension, although they do not come under the classification — 
made by the standard. ie 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ; - 

Q. Then you do refer things to the Governor in Council?—A. Yes, every coomel 

mendation comes before them. Baas 
[Col.- Belton.] 
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By Mr. Scott: 
Q. You have a great deal of discretion under the operation of the present Act ?— 
A. Yes; that is the law. ree 
Q. You could take into consideration any special circumstances?—A. Yes. i 


Hon. Mr. Ottver: Here is something I found in this book that seems to me to 
set the whole question of disability in a wrong light. On page 40, “Recommenda- 
tions of the Pensions and Claims Board, C.E.F., as to pensions and other matters 
pertaining to the return of members of the Canadian Militia from active service to 
civil life,’ and this is the remark to which I wish to draw attention :— 


“Men enlisting for Active Service in the Canadian Militia as privates 
bring to the service of their country a healthy body. The previous occupation of 
the recruit is not recognized as having any reference to the service which the 
soldier could give the State, unless it secures for him a higher rank than that of 
private, in which case the return made to him by the State in pay and pension 
is proportionately increased. The private soldier then is looked upon as ofter- 
ing merely a healthy mind and body to the public service. For practical pur- 
poses the market for healthy bodies is said to be the “general market for 
untrained labour.” Upon leaving the Service any physical or mental disability 
which may have been suffered is estimated according to the extent by which it 
reduced the capacity of the individual concerned for earning a livelihood in the 
general market for untrained labour. It is to be noted that it is the impairment 
of capacity for earning, without reference to the former occupation or income, 
which! is to be determined.” 


Now, my opinion is that this is radically and fundamentally wrong. That is 
applicable to a condition where the private soldiers are drawn almost entirely from the 
ranks of unskilled labour, but in the conditions which we have to deal with, the soldiers 
are not drawn either exclusively or even in the majority of cases, from the ranks “of 
unskilled labour, and therefore we must, whilst we cannot consider each case separately 
we certainly must, in determining the average soldier’s pay, put it higher than it would 
require to be if you only had to deal with men who in the majority of cases were men 
of unskilled labour. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. This recommendation comes from the Pensions Board, does it not?—A. I 
have no desire to impose upon the Committee my own opinion, J am simply explain- 


ing how we have been dealing with it. 
Q. You are dealing with it on this principle, are you not?—A. On that principle. 


I may say that it is working out now, I think, pretty well. 
: Q. You think it is working out thoroughly satisfactorily now?—A. I do, with 
the exception of the different degrees of pension. 


By Mr. Scott: 

Q. The point up to the present appears to have been that no reduction of a pension 
that has been once established should be made, that is from the standpoint of the man. 
But if afterwards he has technical training and is able to increase his earnings, to 
reduce that man’s pension on that account would be, do you not think, a mistake?— 
Ae Wes. 

Q. That appeared to be the opinion up to the present time. Do I understand you 
to say that these cases should be reviewed from time to time and reduced if the occasion 
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seemed to warrant it?—A. Yes. The war is recent, and the injuries are recent y 
an improvement has taken place; but there are few of the cases you can absolutely 
deal with finally as yet. ; < 
Q. How long will it be before they can be finally dealt with? When a man has 
received a pension, which is afterwards reduced owing to his own industry in his 
condition, it is hardly a fair proposition. This practice stands in the way of these 
men improving their condition in life?—A. That is what I mean in regard to this | 
standard of disability in the ordinary labour market. As long as that remains his — 
pension should remain at the same rate. 
Q. In what circumstances would you say that?—A. When the medical officers ¢ 
establish that the case has come to a finality. We can establish it mighty soon if he has 
a leg off. : a 
Q. There should be no change after that, whatever that man might be able to earn ; 
in the future?—A. That is the way we manage it now. 


By Mr. Nickle: : 
Q. I must have misunderstood you. If a man learns telegraphy or acquires — 
other vocational training, at the conclusion of the year the Board, as you said, would — 
keep that in the back of its head in deciding if the man’s pension should be con- 
tinued?—A. If the man had improved along other lines— 2 
Q. Assuming he had not at all. Suppose both legs were off?—A. His pension 
would remain the same absolutely. 
Q. At the expiration of the year, when he is passed in review, his physical condi- 
tion has improved. You do not take into consideration how he has improved through 
aptitude and training?—A. When we learn his earnings, we also learn how he is mak- 
ing them, and if by skilled trade it does not affect his pension. If he is making it mn — 
the ordinary labour market, of course, it does. : 


Mr. Nessitr: That would come back to the state of his health, if he is making as 
livelihood in the ordinary labour market. - 


Hon. Mr. Ouiver: The state of his health and his inclination. 


The Wirness: There is one class in this question of earnings there seemed to be — 
some discussion about. When a man goes into Government employ and is given a — 
fairly good job, it brings him in a good amount of money. I think, if his condition has 
brought an advantage, that sentiment and charity has brought that about, I do not see ~ 
any reason why the country should go down into two pockets and pay the man twice. 

Mr. Scorr: Supposing the man worked for some private concern, why should there ~ 
be a distinction ? 7 

Hon. Mr. Lemieux: Because the individual will take him from the same charitable - 
motive as the Government probably. 

The Wityess: Along that line I might instance a few cases, as I was doing when ~ 
we adjourned the other day. I spoke of a man in the fourth degree who, when his . 
re-examination came on, was recommended for the fourth degree. He was a metal 
spinner by occupation earning $10 a week. Another man of the second degree was 
recommended again for the second degree. He was a customs clerk earning $17.50 a 
week. This is a case of a man being recommended for the same pension because he has" 
an unchanged disability. A man, say, with a leg off, or a blind eye, has a disability 
that nothing can change. Although this man is earning $17.50 a week, he has bee 
recommended for the second degree. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: If he is put in the second degree he is supposed not to be able to 
take a position as customs clerk, because the second degree is applicable to those ren- 
dered totally incapable of earning a livelihood. / e 

Mr. Neszirr: You have him wrongly classified. 


The Witness: He lost the sight of his eye from a wound. 
[Col. Belton.] ; 
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Q. Why was he given the second degree?—A. He got the second degree because 
he was materially incapacitated by injuries received in the presence of the enemy. 


Mr. Nessirr: His case seems to come under the third degree. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. He is rendered materially incapable as the result of wounds, and he got that 
second degree. He must have been rendered materially incapable. Although rendered 
materially incapable, he is considered fit for a customs position?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. That means earning a livelihood in relation to your standard of manual 

labour?—A. Then there is another case of a man in the fourth degree, whose pension 

_ has been cancelled altogether. He is completely well, and is earning $8.50 a week, 
less than the standard laid down by Mr. Darling. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Has he completely recovered ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is he at manual labour?—A. Yes. The matter of the amount of money does 
not really affect it altogether. I know of another case of a man in the second degree 
earning $2.50 a day running an elevator in the Government service. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. How do you treat him?—A. He still remains in the second degree, although 
I may say I tried to persuade my confréres in regard to his case. 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. Is he totally disabled?—A. No, materially disabled. 

Q. Why do you eall it second degree? As a matter of fact, you only have two 
degrees. You have total disability and materially incapable of earning a livelihood. 
Those are the only sub-divisions you have?—A. No, we have slightly incapacitated— 
incapacitated to a slight degree. 

Q. How do you get at that? Is that taken care of by the Governor in Council? 
—A. No, it is on the regular pension classification. You have four degrees. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Section (d) reads: “The fourth degree shall be applicable to those who are 
rendered in a small degree incapable of earning a livelihood as a result of injuries 
received or illness contracted on active service, during drill or training, or on other 
duty ?”—A. There are three degrees for the man who is injured in the presence of 
the enemy, the first, second and third degrees. There are three degrees for the man 
not injured in the presence of the enemy, those are the second, third and fourth 
degrees. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You do not recommend that that distinction be carried out?—A. I think it 
should be done away with, and that there should be another class in between, the 


“slightly” and “totally,” another one alongside that “materially.” There is too 
_ great a bridge there. And the fourth degree should be retained. 
S 


t 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. I think, Colonel, you had better draft for us your idea of what the degr 
should be, and submit them in writing?—A. Yes, sir. (See pages 109-110.) 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 

Q. Before passing on the cases which come before your Board, is it your practice 

to see the parties?—A. No, sir. 
Q. They do not appear before you?—A. No, sir. 
Mr. Nickie: They go before the Medical Boards. 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 
Q. Then the Medical Board reports to your Board 7A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And you pass the final judgment? 


By the Chairman: “A 

Q. What reports do you have before you, Colonel?—A. In most instances we have — 
first the reports of the Medical Board that deals with the case when the man is origin- 
ally injured; he is over in some hospital in England or at the front and a medical — 
board deals with him there. There is probably, and quite frequently a second medical — 
examination some months afterwards, when he has made material progress, sufficient — 
to be sent to Canada. When he comes to Canada there is a Medical Board at the Dis- 
charge Depot at Quebec or Halifax; they deal with the case and give their opinion — 
and oftentimes, if the man is still progressing and improving, his case is referred often — 
to a third medical board. The reports of all these medical boards are on fyle and come . 
before the Pensions Board when dealing with the case. The whole history of the case _ 
is before the Pensions Board, and I think they are better able to give judgment on 
that basis than they would be if they had the man before them. 4 
Q. You think so?—A. Yes, to give an unbiased business judgment, apart from — 
sentiment. It would have an effect on the Board if the man appeared before it, it is _ 
bound to have some effect, you cannot help it. 4 
Q. The appearance of the man before the Board would be calculated to prejudice — 

the Board one way or the other?—A. Yes. : 


By Hon. Mr. Oliwer: : : : 

‘Q. Here is an Order in Council, on page 83 in the Blue Book), providing for — 

the payment of $100 in certain-cases, under what circumstances is that brought into 
force?—A. I think Mr. Borden will better explain that to you; he is the Paymaster 
General. I could explain it in part but he can give you much better reasons for it. 
Q. Does not that come before your Board?—A. No, that is for the Pensions Board — 
Overseas where they desire to deal with the case at once and not delay it. : 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


Q. Pending the man’s return to Canada?—A. No, for men who are discharged — 
overseas. : 
Q. But pending their return to Canada?—A. No, in this case it would not come 
to the Pensions Board at all. There is a Board overseas which has been empowered to 
give the men $100 to get rid of them. (See page 15-16 herein.) 3 


By Mr. Nesbttt: 2 


Q That is a total liability payment ?—A. Yes, that is supposed to end the case. _ 
Q. I was going to ask you in reference to that matter. You say the Board. we 
will say at Halifax or Quebec, looks over the case and they report to your Medial 
Board. Do they have a regular system of examination and questions to. answer?—A. 
Oh, yes; there is a form. ; 


[Col. Belton.] 
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Q. Then your Medical Board really proceeds along the same lines as a life insur- 
ance board?—A. Along the same lines, yes, but not so elaborate. 


By Hon. Mr. Olwer: 


Q. There is another Order in Council here providing for the payment of charges 
for the maintenance of men in Provincial Asylums under certain circumstances. Who 
deals with that? Do you deal with that question?—A. No, only so far as it affects 
pensions. If a man is sent to an asylum as permanently insane he is treated the same 
as a dead man, and if he has dependents, the awarding of their pensions would come 
before the Pensions Board. If he gets better then, of course, he is given his pay. 

Q. You have no cognizance of these cases except in regard to their pensions ?— 
A. Well, frequently the facts come before the Pensions Office and we cannot help but 
try to help a little bit, but it is not within our purview. 

Q. In whose purview is it?—A. That comes within the purview of the Director 
General of Medical Services, and it is practically also the concern of Mr. Scammell’s 
Military Hospitals Commission. 

Q. But, this Order in Council deals with the question of pensions?—A. As I say, 
when aman is judged permanently insane he is treated as a dead man and then we have 
to deal with the pension. If he has any dependents, they receive a pension, other- 
wise he does not receive a pension. If a man has no relatives he is simply kept there 
at the expense of the Government, and that is all there is about it. 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


Q. I was going to ask you this question, I know it is the case in our province, [ 
do not know whether it is the case in the other provinces, but where there are no rela- 
tives able to pay the cost of maintaining the insane it is charged to the municipality. 
In this case is the Government paying the cost?—A. Yes, it is charged to the State, 
to the Dominion Government. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Did I understand you the other day to express any opinion as to the wisdom or 
otherwise of pensions being granted where men were impaired in health owing to 
incipient disease at the time of their enlistment, but which only developed later on? 
—A. I wanted particularly to bring this before the Committee; I intended to bring 
this matter before the Committee because it is important. That is a case, such as you 
speak of, in which a soldier’s disability by reason of disease, injuries or even of a 
wound is materially affected by conditions which preceeded his enlistment. These 
cases do occur on active service. The regulations say, “ Wounded or disabled on active 
service ” not before. 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 
Q. But you do not enlist men with a disease?—A. Unfortunately they do. 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. They are not examined as to organic disease?—A. They should be. 
Hon. Mr. Lemieux: You have rejected hundreds of men for lack of teeth. 
Mr. Nickie: That is quite so, but it is not done for organic diseases that cannot 
be detected by the ordinary examination. 
Mr. Nessitr: All life insurance companies examine every applicant for kidney 
disease, that is one of the examinations they make. 


The Wirness: I say it is the practice of the Pension Board to require 
‘the medical officers to estimate the degree of aggravation which the 
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disease will have upon any wound or injury; that is how.much worse is the 
man than he was when he entered into the service. Now if the man has an affectio 4 
of the heart, there is no excuse in the world for the medical officers not discovering — 
that. The local examination is practically, first, for the protection of the recruit and — 
secondly, of the State, but for the recruit first. Now, you take that man with heart 
disease and if he becomes materially worse afterwards we are fnclined to give him all 
the benefit because it was a case that should have been discovered; he has not been 
treated properly, he has been badly treated by the medical officer who passed him. 
But there are other cases, take the man who presents himself for examination and who 
is an epileptic. Now epilepsy is quite difficult for the medical officer to discover, and 
the man would pass that examination; but that man knows that he is an epileptic and 
knows that he is unfit for a soldier. If he chooses to come along and enlist under 
those circumstances he is not treated with as much consideration by the board as the 
other man to whom I have referred. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: Ber. 

Q. What about the dependents of a man who enlisted under those circumstances, 
having an organic trouble such as you speak of. Should they be treated any differ- 
ently on that account?—A. Not if death takes place. 

Q. If death does not take place there is no pension to the dependents, is there; 
but if it does it makes no difference whether the man was healthy or not when he 
entered the service?—A. No, it makes no difference. . : 

Q. But if a man, by reason of disease, becomes disabled do not his dependents — 
get some pension?—A. Where he is totally disabled, in such cases we do not draw these — 
fine distinctions. : 

Q. But dependents do not suffer because of the fact of his having the seeds of ~ 
disease in him when he joined—A. No, not when he is totally disabled. Then there — 
are other cases where a man, as Dr. Clark told us the other day, has locomotor ataxia 


or other diseases such as that. A man may have had the seeds of that disease in his 
system for 25 or 30 years. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. I understand you to lay it down as a principle that if a man, suffering from 
a disease of which he knew nothing and from the strenuousness of his training or from - 
other work incidental to the service he broke down and became impaired or died he _ 
should still be entitled to his pension?’—A. Yes. 

Q. I can tell you of a case where a man died from Bright’s disease of the kidney, 
the existence of which he probably knew nothing, and the board refuses to pay any a 
pension to the widow and three children. I know that was explained and the board _ 
held that the dependents were not entitled to any pension at all?—A. I should like to 
have that matter brought before us and threshed out. : 

Q. That has been the practice in a certain district, but you say that woman is E 
entitled to a pension?—A. The Pension Board is only too willing to go into cases of 
that kind; we want to be informed of any such cases. You will see the difficulty under — 
which we labour in dealing with certain classes of cases. 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


Q. Take the case of a man who has a secret disease which is not detected at the — 
time of enlistment and when wounded on the battlefield that disease will develop into 
a very serious case, how would you consider a case of that kind ?— 
I have spoken of would apply in that case. 


By Ee Chairman: 


Q. I do not see how you are going to get at a man after he one 
ical Board. You have no record of what he has told the medica] o 
(Col. Belton.] > 


A. The principles 


e gets by the Med- 
fficers, have you ?— 
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_ A. I have brought certain information which I have given to the clerk with regard 
to such cases. Anything further that is needed of course will be obtained. 

Q. If a man passes a medical board he must regard himself as being fit to be 
enlisted. How are you going to get back of that?—A. In practice lots and lots of men 
are enlisted and remain only up to six weeks or three months in the service. 

Q. You do not pension those men, but I am speaking of cases where he.is not 
turned off before going overseas.—A. Lots of them are turned off after two or three 
weeks. At any period whenever the man is found to be unfit he is discharged. 


Mr. Nespirt: As a matter of fact it is up to the State to see that he does not 
pass the original examination if he is not fit physically. The examination in some 
eases has been very lax indeed for I have known of fellows passing three times. 


By Hon. Mr. Olwer: 


Q. As soon as a man is enlisted he is then under orders and in training. During 
that period of training surely there is every opportunity to detect his defects if he has 
any disease?—A. Yes. : 

Q. But whenever a man has gone through that period of training and has then 
gone forward and it is ultimately found there is something wrong with him I should 
say there is nothing can come back against that man?—A. Yes, all these are questions 
with which we have to deal as they come up; such cases will happen and they should 
be taken into consideration when you are making legislation about this matter. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do you not think in a case such as Hon. Mr. Oliver has referred to when a man 
has been passed and gone over to the front that fact should be considered if there 
should later be anything wrong with hijn?—A. I think there is a good deal in that, 
but I do not know that it should cover the case in which the man had the disease before 
enlisting, a progressive disease that would kill him before the end of the war, and 
which, active service does not affect one way or the other. He would have died if he 
had never been in the field. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliwer: 


Q. Surely there is no possibility of such disease as that passing unnoticed during 
the training period?—A. Qh yes, sir. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. What disease, for instance?—A. Well, we were speaking of syphilis and par- 
alysis of the insane. A man may have that in his system and show no effect of it, but 
the time is coming when he suddenly breaks down. 


By the Chairman: 


-Q. If a man breaks down from syphilis contracted after his enlistment should he 
get a pension?—A. No, we do not give pensions in that case. If I may I would like 
to bring up the question of negligence. The regulations provide for pensions, “ Pro- 
vided the disability was not due to his own fault or negligence.” Now that is giving 
us a great deal of difficulty sometimes. J want to point out to you at page 6, Article 
642, which deals with pensions paid to the widows and children, it says, “provided the 
soldier’s death was not due to his own fault or negligence and was clearly due to the 
carrying out of his military duties.” It seems to me it is stronger in the case of the 
dependents than it is in the case of the pension to the man which simply provides, 

_ “Provided the disability was not due to his own fault or negligence.” We have 
difficulties of that kind. 
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By the Chairman: ; pee q 
Q. Suppose a man commits suicide?—A. If a man becomes temporarily insane — 
from conditions at the front and commits suicide, it has to be taken into consideration, — 


of course. 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 4 

Q. What about the disease of syphilis, for instance, which disease might be — 
caught ?—A. Innocently ? — a : 
Q. Yes. These soldiers are packed together and run risks, in regard to infectious 
diseases.—A. Well, there is always machinery for these things. There is the Medical — 
Board to hold an enquiry. I wanted to ask your opinion about that. Take for instance a 
the man who bathes in forbidden waters and is drowned, which is his own fault or — 
negligence certainly. But his wife suffers. He may have spent months in England " 
or in France, but he bathes in forbidden waters. I think it is quite right, but I want — 
to explain to you what it means exactly. 4 


_ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. It means that his family suffers if he receives no pension?—A. They have; he — 
is their mainstay, and he has given, perhaps, months of good service to the State. Then — 
there are other cases where—— 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Injuries received in handling horses?—A. Yes. There is one case came up 4 
where a man was drowned in the canal, and the instructions were that men on patrol — 
must not approach within twelve feet of the canal. a 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


Q. Did that occur on the battlefield?—A. No, right here in Canada. The man fell — 
into the canal and was drowned. The coroner’s inquest returned a verdict that it was — 
his own fault. 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. Did it occur in daytime or at night?—A. At night. 


’ 


Mr. Nickie: He should get a pension. 


Hon. Mr. Ouiver: It is a great hardship that the family should lose because of q 
the fault of the soldier. : 


The CHairMAN: The same thing might have occured if he was not a soldier. 


Hon. Mr. Ouiver: As a matter of fact, he was a soldier, and the family is going — 
to be a charge on the state in one way or another, and they might as well be an honour- ~ 
able charge by reason of the fact that the husband volunteered as to be thrown on the — 
State as a matter of charity. It seems to me that when a man, in good faith, has left — 
his family, the family should be free of any possible disabilities. 4 


The Cuamman: This man has disobeyed the orders that he must not be within — 


accident, and the State would not have felt any responsibility. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Was that man on patrol duty?—A. He was on sentry duty, and was in sight : 

of others. a 
Q. Was he close to the canal?—A. Yes, he was patrolling the canal bank 
[Col. Belton.] : 


é 
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Q. He may have walked in because he did not see where he was going?—A. He 
could see; he could be seen by the other sentry, who heard the splash, and saw that 
he was gone from his beat. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What was the theory of the accident,—that he slipped and fell in, or that he 
was drunk?—A. No, he was on duty; he was all right as far as that is concerned. The 
exact theory is a moot question. 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. You say that you are rather inclined to favour the system of the sub-divisions 
as you are doing at present, rather than the so-called American system of so much 
for a specified injury ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But I think you said that you Shonelit there should be additional sub-divisions ? 
=A. Yes. 

Q. You have practically now three sub-divisions; the man totally disabled, the 
man materially incapable of earning a livelihood; and then you have those in a small 
degree incapable of earning a livelihood?—A. Yes. 

«Q. In addition to that you have special cases that can be taken care of by the 
Governor in Council, so that you have practically these four sub-divisions to take care 
of the whole situation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your idea is that this is the proper way to handle the situation, only that there 
should be additional sub-divisions, and additional rates given to those?—A. I think one 
more. I think if there were five degrees it would cover the ease. 

The CuairMan: Colonel Belton is going to prepare a memo. for us (pp. 109-110.) 

The Witness: There is at least one other thing I would like to speak of, that is 
the question of sole support. A widowed mother, in the first place, whose only son was 
her sole support, received a pension. Later the “ only” was dropped and the emphasis 
came on sole support. Now I would like to point out to you that if the deceased son 
is a Supporter in part, a material part, do you not think the widowed mother will be 
still entitled to a pension? I might say that a number of special cases have come out 
of that, and there have been cases of others than widowed mothers, such ag invalid 
sisters, and where the father is not dead but is incapable. A lot of these cases can be 
brought up as special ones, but it seems to me that that “sole support ” should not be 
only sole—— 


The Cuairman: “ Material.” 


The Witness: Yes. I can see where it does not do to ollie too much power in 
the hands of any Committee; if you can nail it down to the absolute thing it is just 
as well. In all of these cases brought up before the Treasury Board we do not state 
the condition of the pensioner in medical language. We endeavour to put, in plain 
every day English, what it is. We do not say that a man has ankylosis, but that he has 
a stiff limb and cannot walk, so that the Treasury Board and the Governor General in 
Council, when they deal with it, have a picture of the man in front of them and they 
give their recommendation with a knowledge of the actual condition of the man. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. From your experience with the Pensions Board so far, by the time the war is 
over—supposing it lasts until the end of this year—would it be necessary to have a 
permanent board giving its full time to the question of pensions for some years to 
come ?—A. I think so, sir. = 

Q. It would afford plenty of occupation for a number of men sitting in the board 
for some years? It would not be possible for them to attend to other work?—A. I 
should think not. 
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Q. It would not be possible to continue a board which is practically composed 3 
officials of the Militia Department who have other duties to perform; you would have 


+ 


to have a board whose sole duty would be in connection with pensions?—A. I think © 


80, Sir. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Would you make that board a court of last resort ? You say you have to refer a 
your recommendations to the Governor in Council ?2—A. There is an alternative plan 4 
that is proposed only to relieve the Treasury Board. As I understand it the object is 


to have a board who would take these recommendations of the Pensions Claims Board, q 
to which I belong, and deal with them, by sitting at certain periods. ? 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. You would continue the present Claims Board and have a tribunal which would — 
deal with your reports?—A. Yes, I think such a board as the present Pensions Board = 
is essential. But if it is thought that they should be given the larger powers, I have — 
no objection. ; 


a 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. If you had a permanent board could they not relieve you of a lot of work you 
now do and the members of the present board would be able to go about their present 
duties. If that new board were created could they not review, as your Pensions Board — 
review now, and that would relieve the members of the present board and allow them 
to go to their duties, they all belong to the Department ?—A. The president and medical — ; 
member give their whole time to the work of the Pensions Board. They have no other — 
duties and are fully occupied. - = 


Mr. Nickie: What is the use of having a new board to review the work of the 
Board that is now in existence. 

At this stage Hon. Mr. Hazen asked that he be excused for the rest of the meeting 
and requested Mr. Nickle to take the Chair in his absence. 


By Mr. Scott: z By 

Q. Would you have on that board any civilians?—A. Which board is that, sir?” 

Q. This Pensions Board?—A. As the board is now composed we have as chair- — 
man of the board a man who has been in the military service for a good while, and — 
who has a preliminary training as a lawyer, Colonel Dunbar. : a 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


Q. You think it is essential there shoutd be a military Pensions Board?—A.I — 
think so. It is so intimately connected with the military service, and there are so many — 
things of a military nature that come up that I do not see how any other board could 
deal with it. 3 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. How do you arrive at that conclusion? Why is a military board more advan- — 

tageously situated, than a civilian board would be, to determine a man’s ability toe 

earn a livelihood?—A. Not only the question of a man’s ability to earn his living by 

manual labour but the customs of the service come in in a great many ways, the ques- 
tions of pay and rank. cs 

Q. Where do the questions of rank and pay and the customs of the Service come 

in at all as regards a man’s capacity to earn a livelihood?—A. I am afraid that it is 

possibly a difficult thing for me to show in a few words, but nevertheless it is so, and 

[Col. Belton.] : 2 
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really I may say, after having had to do the work that I would not have been able to 
do it had I not the knowledge of the usages and customs of the Service and the regu- 
lations, without a great deal of difficulty. 

Q. Do you not think this accentuation of rank is one of those things it is advis- 
able to get away from, this being a democratic country ?—A. That is one thing you did 
not ask me about, with regard to the democratic question I am afraid I would go farther 
than you would on that point. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. Let us have your opinion on that point.—A. My opinion is an extreme one. 
I say if you give this sare pension to men of different ranks why not give them the 
same pay. However, I think anything I might offer on this question would not help 
the Committee. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Joun W. Borpen, Accountant and Paymaster General, Department of Militia 
and Defence, called. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Do you prefer to make a statement to the Committee with reference to the 
matter under consideration or would you rather have it by question and answer?—A. 
By question and answer, I have no statement to make. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You have heard the discussion so far as it has gone, will you give us anything 
you want for the good of the community and the good of the cause?—A. I think the 
scale should be increased, that is the main thing. 

Q. That is the present scale of pensions?—A. The present scale for soldiers. 

Q. You mean the privates?—A. I mean the privates, the lower ranks, the rank 
and file. 

Q. How much would you increase it, what is your idea of an increase?—A. For 
total disability I would give total pay. I think if he has sustained total disability 
he should draw the rate of pay he was drawing when in the Service and, possibly, I 
would be inclined to go a little further. 


: By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 

Q. How would you define total disablement? Does it mean total disablement of 
earning power or total disablement that requires the services of an attendant?—A. 
Total disablement I would consider to mean that he had lost both hands or both arms 
or both legs, or both eyes or that he was crippled with rheumatism and could not walk. 

'Q. Even if he could attend to himself ?—A. Yes, even if he could attend to himself. 

Q. Loss of his earning power would be total disablement, would it not?—A. Yes, 
the loss of both hands would be a case of total disablement. 

' Q. Supposing now the case where a man was so entirely disabled that he was 
unable to help himself and required the services of an attendant, how would you recog- 
nize that? That is recognized now?—A. J think in a case like that he should have say 

$50 a month, $2 a day, for a man totally disabled. 

; Q. That is to cover both the attendant and the man himself ?—A. Cover everything. 
Q. You have to provide wages and board for the attendant as well as for the 


soldier ? 
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Mr. Neszirr: They would not do it, I suppose, just that way ? 
The Witness: For the man who had no friends, I suppose the Government E 
might provide accommodation in the hospital, or in some home. 


By thé Acting Chairman: ; 

Q. Have you gone into the question of the establishment of soldiers’ homes?—A. — 

I do not think it has been considered by the Department or by the Government. 14 
think it should; for unmarried men who have no friends and no relatives that should 
be done. Of course, with regard to the man who is married, that is different, he has 


a family to take care of him. 


By Mr. Nesbitt:. ~ 
Q. Would you give a man who is married and has no children any more than an 
unmarried man?—A. Oh yes, I would. ; 
Q. If both are totally disabled? Why?—A. The principle is recognized by all 
Governments, a married man gets more than an unmarried man, the married man has 
a wife who may be absolutely incapable of earning anything. 


By the Acting Chairman: . 

Q. In regard to allowance to children I see it stops in the case of boys at fifteen 
years of age and in the case of girls at seventeen years of age. Do you not think that is 
rather early ?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Why not?—A. I think a boy that is fifteen years of age is capable of earning 
- something; I was earning something, for instance, when I was fifteen, and I do not see 
why other boys should not. 

Q. The best educational authorities say that a boy should continue his vocational 
training, that is in the large centres, until he is sixteen?—A. Yes, the age limit in 
New Zealand, in Australia and in the United States is sixteen. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That is according to the State?—A. No, it is the Federal Pension Act. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Ours is lower in general?—A. It is for a boy, but the British regulation is six- 
.teen for girls and fourteen for boys. I do not see why the state should keep boys after 
they are fifteen, and even after they are fourteen. : “a 

Q. I do not either, unless the State is to take the parent and leave the boy without 4 
education?’—A. I suppose in some cases it is necessary, but usually a boy could geta — 
fairly good education when fourteen years of age. a 

Q. Educational authorities do not seem to agree with that—A. I daresay they 
might want to put the boy through college. 


The Acting CHairMAN: No, technical officers say the boys cannot get much advan- 
tage of technical education before they are sixteen years of age. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. With regard to this payment of $100 in a bulk sum, provided for by an Order — 
in Council, will you explain that?—A. That was just to give certain men who were 
slightly injured their discharge. Of course that would not prevent their coming back, 
if their injuries were permanent and claiming their pensions. That provision is intended 
for those who are living in England and who intend to remain overseas. For instance, 

/aman might have some slight illness from which the doctors say in the course of three 
or four weeks he will be perfectly recovered. We give that man $100 and allow him to 
go to his home. (See page 15-16 herein.) ; 

[Mr. John W. Borden.] z 
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Q. That does. not apply on this side, then?—A. It does not apply on this side. Of 
course the Medical Board can say a man may in the course of a few weeks recover and 
his pay and allowance which would amount to about the same thing are issued to him 
and this man can then be discharged. 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


Q. And they do not come back for a pension?—A. They can come back at the end 
of the three or four weeks. If a man is still ailing and another medical board says 
that the man is eligible for a pension he can then be pensioned, there is nothing to 
prevent it. 

Q. It is a sum not exceeding $100; it may be less?—A. It may be less, yes. 

Q. Can you tell us the amount that has been paid out in that way?—A. I could 
not tell you how much has been paid, because we have not got the returns from over- 
seas and the order has only recently been approved. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. Last January or December I saw a boy who had been blinded in both eyes, he 
was totally blind, and I understood he had been discharged at Quebec and given $100. 
Was that payment made under this Order in Council or under what circumstances was 
it made?—A. I cannot understand how a boy who was totally blind would be discharged 
in that way. If he were totally blind he would be eligible for a pension in the first 
degree. 

Q. I suppose this was merely a payment pending the adjustment of a pension ?— 
A. It would be just simply an advance of pay in order to keep him going until his case 
could be finally disposed of. 

Q. Where would he stand with regard to pay? Would he get his pay up to the 
time the pension is awarded?—A. He would get his pay up till the date the pension 
takes effect. As soon as possible his case would come up before the Pensions Board 
and the board would recommend his pension from a certain date which might be the 
first of April for instance and he would be paid in full up to the first of April and then 
his pension would go into effect. 

Q. There was some gentleman the other day, I forget who it was, who told us a 
case where a man had been discharged, that is he had been paid full pay eight months 
ago, and had not yet received his pension. He was going to get his pension dated back 
until the time that his pay was cut off. Is that the custom?’—A. That is not the 
custom. 

Q. Instead of carrying his pay forward that would be a case where the pension 
cuts the pay off and the pension is dated back; that might be an economical way, but 
it is hardly fair?—A. What we endeavour to do is to keep them on pay up till the 
date on which their pension goes into effect. 

Q. That is the principle?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. As a matter of fact a great many of these boys are sent to convalescent homes 
and you keep them on pay just the same?—A. Just the same. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 
Q. There was another case came to my attention—I do not want to make trouble 
but I want to know how it occured—a fellow was injured by shot and was! discharged 
at Quebec. At Quebec he was given his ticket to his home in Alberta, and $7; that 
$7 was to pay his board on the way home, and he was for some months without any 
further consideration. Under what circumstances did that occur?—A. Well, that man 
- must be among the first that came back. 
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Q. Yes, he was one of the early ones—A. Well, there were at one time, about : 
1,600 came out, and the authorities in Quebec were not ina position to deal with them 
all promptly. A great many of these men were sent to their homes until their cases 
could be looked into. Many of those who were sent home were lost sight of, and for a 
while I presume there was more or less hardship. : 

& But that was not supposed to be a settlement with that man. He would be d 
entitled to come back and get his pension?—A. He is entitled to his pay and allow- a 
ances up to the date he is pensioned. : q 

Q. Tn the case of that fellow he would get his pay from the time he was discharged . 
at Quebec until he gets his pension. In that case you carry his pay forward?—a. : 
It would depend upon circumstances, whether he was ailing all that time, or not, I — 
could not say without knowing the details. ? 

Q. There was another case of the fellow who lost a hand, and he was in very much 
the same position, up to the time he came down ?—A. A number of these cases did occur, 
simply because there were not facilities for handling them as fast as they arrived. 


By the Acting Chairman: a 

Q. Do you think the “capacity of the individual for earning a livelihood in the © 
general market for untrained labour” is a fair standard?—A. I hardly know what to — 
think. In the United States they give specific sums for specific injuries. If a man ~ 
lost one leg, he gets so much; if two legs, so much more; if he loses one hand, so much; ~ 
and so on. There are a hundred different rates for the different injuries. That is one — 
way of looking at it. There is this other way, which, I believe, prevails in Australia 
and New Zealand; that is the amount of incapacity, or the extent the man is damaged 
or rendered incapable of earning a livelihood. i 
Q. But “in the general market for untrained labour,” do you think that should — 

be added to the standard, or do you think it should be the extent to which he is incapac- 
itated in relation to his avocation?—A. I would so suggest. a 
Q. What is the fairest of the three systems?—A. I believe the most satisfactory — 
way is this recommendation here. I believe that it is the most satisfactory way you — 
can deal with it. Look upon the man as to how much it unfits him for following the — 
ordinary vocations of life, and at the same time have regard to the extent of his — 
injuries. = 
Q. That is not what this says. Is it the ordinary avocations of life that should — 

be the standard, or the capacity for earning a livelihood in the general market for — 
untrained labour?—A. It seems it is for the amount of injury done to a man, accord- — 
ing to the way it is put here. For instance, if a man has lost his leg he is materially — 
incapacitated. for manual labour. “4 
Q. But not if he is a telegraph operator. What should determine the pension in ~ 


that case?—A. I am inclined to think that perhaps the fairest way is the arrangement — 
which they have in the United States. If a man has lost his leg, it seems to me that — 
he should be given a pension on that basis, that is, for loss of one leg, or two legs, or ” 
one arm or two arms, or the loss of sight. : a 
Q. Suppose you assume that standard for cases that you can specify. But a3 — 
between the broader classes of cases, should it be in relation to capacity of earning a — 
living in the general market, or in his own employment ?—A. I do not like that; 1 — 
would not say in his own employment. He might be a man earning a hundred ~ 
_ thousand dollars. : 4 
Q. The salary has nothing to do with it, just the proportion of injury. It does 
not make any difference what salary he gets—A. I think the extent of injury done 
the man. 4 
Q. Take the telegraph operator; he loses his foot, but that does not interfere 
with his earning his livelihood. The man constructing sewers, or the plumber, loses 2 
his foot, which does not interfere with his earning a living. Would you pias boa 
cases the same pension?—A. If they were in the same ranks, yes. a 
(Mr. John W. Borden.] ee - 
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Q. It would make no difference what the employment was at all?—A. That is 
the way they look at it in the United States. I think it is the fairest way. 

Q. That is not the way you are carrying out the system here at the present time? 
—A. That, I think, was the intention. I do not know whether they are carrying it 
out that way. 

Q. Take, -for instance, a man who loses his hearing and is a telegraph operator. 
Would you give him any pension at all to speak of? He is quite capable of earning 
his livelihood in the general market for untrained labour?—A. Certainly. A man 
who has lost his hearing has been damaged. 

Q. But very trifling in relation to the general market for untrained labour ?— 
A. He should get some compensation. 

Q. But leaving that just for a moment?—A. For total deafness in one ear the 
United States scale calls for a pension of $10 a month. 

Q. Would you make any distinction between the ranks, that is, privates and 
officers, and if so, why?—A. Well, because the officer has filled a more responsible 
position, and it is assumed his services to the state have been greater than those of 
the private. 

Q. Is the pension given for service to the state or for the injury the man received 
in relation to his civil employment ?—A. I think consideration should be given to both. 

Q. How would you work that out? Take the case of two boys, coming from the 
same home, both married. One is a private and the other a captain; one volunteered 
in the first contingent, and the other in the later forces. If entitled to pension, would 
you give them the same amount or make a difference ?—A. I would make a difference. 

Q. As radical as the present system?—A. Yes, I think so. Of course, I might 
say in regard to that, you must remember there was a pension system existing before 
the war, and that when the scale was fixed the rates for officers were not increased, 
but the rates for the privates were increased. 

Q. The pension list, of course, was for a regular army as distinguished from a 
volunteer army ?—A. No, that was for the Militia of Canada. A Lieutenant-Colonel 
now, who has been away and has been injured, can draw a pension, according to your 
pension list of $1,200 a year. You cannot say to him when he comes back: “ We will 
only give you $600, although this pension rate of $1,200 was in existence before the 
war, but we do not think you should get that much. You shall only get $600.” 

Q. You think it would be unfair?—A. It would be actually breaking faith with 
that officer. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Have you any other reason than that?—A. My other reason is that it is gen- 
erally acknowledged that the scale of pensions should increase with the rank, particu- 
larly for long service, as the officer has held a more responsible position than the 
private. 

Q. That has been true under English conditions where you have the classes and 
the masses; but in a democratic country like ours where everybody volunteers, and 
some people get commissions because others cannot, do you think the distinction 
exists?—_A. Sooner or later, the man who has ability is pretty sure to rise. For 
instance, over at the front they have been promoting from the ranks right straight 
along. : 
Hon. Mr. Ontver: Many have been killed and wounded. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Have you made any estimate of what it will likely cost this country for 50,000 
‘men on active service per year, for a pension list going on any other basis?—A. We 
did make an estimate, but it depends so much upon circumstances. 
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By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. I saw an estimate that it would cost $18,000,000 a year for pensions for 50,000_ 
men engaged in active service for a year? What do you think as to that?—A. There — 
would have to be some pretty hard fighting to make it that much. m 

Q. You think it would be very high?—A. This (producing document) was an 
estimate prepared upon the estimated number of killed and wounded by the War 
Office. 

Q. Will you kindly read that ?—A. (reads) :— 


(4) The War Office estimate of deaths and disablements is as follows :— 


Death scee (ie ek 2 1519 In a force of 4100;000) andar 
Total Disablements. Fe a iano ue or OO) “ te 5 = 3,000 
IPAM icul wpe eerie en a ena Or ene ene ne) a er He = 6,000 
STG as oe eas ee he ic crea eee RON io eS o = 9,000 


Approximately 20 per cent. of the force are married or are the sons 
of widowed mothers and, therefore, there would be 20 per cent of 15,000 to be 
provided for under the heading Widows’ Pensions. 

Assuming that the average number of children in family is three and that 
the average rate would be a little lower than that for a sergeant’s widow, the 
annual cost for widows’ pensions would be 3,000 pensions at $500 each, 
$1,500,000. Of the 3,000 totally disabled, 20 per cent, or 600, would be mar- 
ried. 

Assuming the average man has a wife and three children and the aver- 
age rate would be a little lower than that for sergeant, the estimate for these 


would be :— 
600 Married soldienseats. hs atta nt ec ee: ee OOOO $ 360,000 
2,400; Unmarried: soldiers saitsts Ge. ce Gea see aoe eee CUO OD 720,000 
Total for men*totahly disabled a). 72. os oS a ee 
Add :— ; 

6,000 partial disablementsuates ses) ee eo ee UO Om 1,200,000 
9,000 Sheht? at. occ COR ie cena cere ee ee re eee 900,000 
Grand total-annually!)2 J. 0 8 tote. at a ee ee 


March 1, 1915. 


I think that is quite high enough. 
Q. For how long is that?—A. For one year. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. That covers all classes?—A. That covers all classes. 

Q. And it is based on the existing schedule?—A. Based on the ee schedule— 
well, up till the present, I think there is a statement here printed, which shows that 
there has only been $500,000 paid. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 

Q. How does this table work out with the actual facts? We had 30,000 to 50,000 
men in the field for how many months?—A. I have worked that out and it is lower 
than that. We have had a force there for eighteen months, or over a year anyway, 
and the amount actually paid out is lower than that estimate. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Of course the field force has not been in actual service at the front all that 
time, a lot of them were in England for a great many months ?—A, Well, we could 
work it out on a basis of 25,000 in active service for a year. 

Q. And of course when it comes to an active offensive it will be heavier?—A. 
Certainly. It is very difficult to work it out exactly. 

[Mr. John W. Borden.] 
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By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. What do you say about the abolition of degrees?—A. My opinion is there 
should be five degrees. 


Mr. Nespirr: That is what Colonel Belton said? 
The Witness: I think there should be five, there are hardly enough now. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. You would distinguish between “total disability ” according to the conditions 
under which it was received?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not agree with the first and second degrees as we have them now ?— 
A. That is that they be divided? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, it might be, I think, left as it is although I am not very 
strong on that. J think the man who has been wounded by the enemy at the front 
deserves in a way more recognition than the man who has simply gone into camp, who 
has perhaps developed tubercular trouble or something like that, who has gone from 
the camp into hospital. It seems to me that the man who has been at the front and 
has suffered injuries, the loss of legs, or has been injured in some way, is entitled to 
more consideration. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. I cannot see the difference it makes to a man or his family whether he is 
injured by a horse falling down while crossing the training field or whether the horse 
was shot under him at the front. It is the same thing to the family?—A. Well, of 
course, one man has done greater service to his country than the other man. 

Q. Has he not shown his willingness to give service to the State by enlisting, 
and doing everything he can. What difference does it make whether a man is killed 
on the battlefield, or on the training field? What difference does it make to his widow ? 
—A. You might say that of any man in civil life. Of course it is very hard for them 
to lose their support. 

Q. But this ig in military life?—A. There is so much illness due to a man’s in- 
discretion. Men will get drunk and will do lots of things you know. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. And a man gets shot because he pokes his head out of the trenches when he 
ought to be keeping it down?—A. They are pretty careful not to do that. 


By Hon .Mr. Lemieux: 

Q. That is the fortune of war?—A. There might be a new seale fixed which might 
apply to these cases and which would include these two first degrees of total disable- 
ment without regard to where it was received. Of. course I have in mind one case 
which came up, that of a man who was going from Valeartier to the ship. There was 
‘a train standing across the road and he was too lazy to walk around the train, he 
thought he could crawl under it, the train started and took off both his feet and he 
was pensioned. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. That was a case where a man was injured through his own fault?—A. Well, 
they will get their pensions, you can hardly stop them. If they are injured while on 
military service you can hardly stop them getting pensions. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. With regard to the other three classes what would you suggest?—A. I think 
there should be a considerable increase in the first degree, and then I think there 
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should be four others. Of course that is a matter of detail to work out what they 
should be, but the first degree should be considerably higher. ae 
Q. For total disablement for the rank and file?—A. Yes, higher than what is in 
the scale at present. I was on the first committee that considered this scale and maybe 
partly responsible for it; but then it is much easier, you know, to increase the scale 
than it is to reduce it after putting it in operation. 


’ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: s 
Q. You say you would make it higher for privates, would you make any differ- 
ence between married and single men for total disablement?—A. Yes, I think the 
married men should have more, but under the English regulations they do not consider 
the wife at all although they do the children. 
Q. I mean a married man without children?—A. Yes, I think the man who is 
married should have more, he has a wife to support. 
Q. But the other fellow that is totally disabled has to hire labour and support 
himself ?2—A. That is so. a 
Q. Would not that be as expensive as supporting his wife?—A. That question " 
came up a while ago and I think homes should be provided for such cases. ‘a 
Q. That is where they have to engage attendants to look after them because they 
are totally disabled?—A. Well, of course cases like that might be considered specially, 
but I am speaking generally. What is called totally disablement does not mean that a 
man cannot help himself. As I have said it is possible for him to lose both hands and 
still be able to do something for himself. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Total disablement under the regulation means that he cannot earn a living in 
the ordinary labour market, not that he cannot look after himself?—A. No. I think 
the married men should have more consideration than the single men. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You know the argument that has been made here about that, do you not?— 
A. No. 

Q. The argument has been advanced here that if a man is totally disabled so as to 
require the services of an attendant he is worse off than the man who is married ?— 
A. Because the one has a wife. 

Q. Yes, and it is urged that under those conditions they ought to be placed on 
the same basis?-A. Well, the man who has a wife has to keep up an establishment 
somewhere, he has to take care of his wife, and naturally a man who is totally disabled 
who is absolutely incapable of helping himself, should have money enough to enable 
him to live. Another man in a similar position and who is married should have a 
little more because he has a wife. - 

Q. Do you think it makes much difference if the man is so totally disabled that 
he has to be looked after who he is looked after by?—A. You are considering the case 
where a man is absolutely helpless; that occurs ion very rare occasions. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Take a man, for instance, who is paralyzed?—A. Yes, that is total ineapacity.. 

Q. I know a man in Oxford who is paralyzed from a railway accident and who has 
to get a man to take him out for an airing?—A. I would give him the same pension» 
as a married man who was totally disabled and who had a wife. : 


By the Acting Chairman: 


5 = 
Q. Under the present system a man with both legs gone is totally disabled for th 
purpose of a pension, but whilst he is totally disabled he is not totally incapacitate 
(Mr. John W. Borden.] 
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from looking after himself. You would give no greater allowance for a man who is 

~ totally disabled, according to the interpretation of the term used in the pension 
regulations, and one who is totally disabled and helpless?—A. Yes. For a man who is 
helpless certainly we should make special provision for him the same as in the United 
States, because they recognize when a man is totally helpless special provision should 
be made for him. That is to say they give $1,200 a year to a man who has lost both 
feet, and in addition to that if the man is so disabled that he can not help himself 
they give him something additional, as I understand it, for an attendant. 


By. Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. I think there is something to be said for the wife of the man who is totally 
disabled. We are depending upon the voluntary system and the woman has a great deal 
to say whether a man volunteers or not. If she has permitted or encouraged him to 
volunteer I do not think you ought to pay her on the same basis as a simple attendant 

toa am wreck. I think she is entitled to some consideration ?—A. Yes, I think 
it is right. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. She is entitled to some consideration as a wife? 


A. Yes, as a wite. 


By Hon, Mr. Olwwer: 
@. We eannot depend upon the single men entirely, we have to get the married 
men and we ought to treat the wife with some consideration on that account?—A. I 
think so, and if it were not recognized you would have pretty hard work recruiting. 


by the Acting Chairman: 

@. Assuming that a man were disabled, if he were a married man you give him 
a greater pension than if unmarried?—A. Yes. 

Q. If a man were unmarried and helpless would you give him more?—A. I would 
give him the same as a married man. 

Q. If he were totally disabled and helpless would you give him anything 
additional ?—A. If he were totally disabled and helpless I would be inclined to give 
special consideration to his case. There would not be many of them, but such as there 
were I would give special consideration to. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. It is a question in which you would have a schedule, under which you would 
give the pension authorities some discretionary powers. You could not make it hard 
and fast?—A. No. 

Q. But something along those lines?—A. I would have some schedule laid down 
recording that if the man was absolutely helpless he would have additional considera- 
tion. I could not say just what it should be, that is a matter to be thought out. 

Q. What would you say about the theory of having a pension scale fixed at a 
definite and certain basis so as to remove any inequatity?—A. Yes, that should be 
done. 

By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. You would have some system similar to the American system which would 
allow a fixed amount for the loss of a leg or an arm or an eye?—A. Yes, I think it 
might be worked ott in a little simpler way. That is to say you could have the five 
degrees, and you could put whatever of these disabilities you desired in the first degree 
and the others would be placed in the second, third, fourth or fifth. Of course the 
loss of both hands or both legs or the loss of sight would be in the first and the loss of 
one hand or one eye or one leg would be in another degree. 

Q. You would group the disabilities?—A. Group the disabilities. 
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By Hon. Mr. Olwer: 
Q. You would specify and group them ?2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald; 4 o 

Q. Did you have an opportunity of talking with Mr. Frank Darling +—A. Yes, 

«we had a conversation. He is inclined, and I quite agree with him, that the soldier 
who is totally disabled should have a pretty fair rate of pension. That was the sum 
and snbstatice of his suggestion, but I do not agree with everything he said. ; 


Mr. Macponatp: He suggests that $12.50 per week should be the amount. . 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. And he strongly urged that the unmarried man should have the same amount 
but you do not agree with him?—A. No, I do not agree with him there. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. I think he is only presenting one side of the argument there, and that is the 
side of the man. The question is whether you consider the sacrifice of the woman whose _ 
husband is totally disabled is not deserving of some consideration. He says, $12.50 
per week; how far do you go in regard to that?—A. Well, I think that is a pretty good © 
rate. But if a man is totally disabled and helpless I think he should have quite that. 


By the Acting Chairman: ae a4 

Q. Do you mean married at the time of enlistment, or at the time he earns his 
pension ¢ 

Hon. Mr. Outver: Married at the time of enlistment. 


Witness retired. 


Lieut.-Col. W. S. Concer, called and examined. 


By the Acting Chairman: : 4 


Q. What is your duty in relation to pensions?—A. I am Officer Paying Canadian 
Pensions. : 
Q. You deal with the practical side of the matter?—A. Yes, and through that I~ 
get in touch by correspondence directly with the pensioners themselves. 
Q. And with the Medical Board?—A. No, the medical part goes through the 
Claims Board. of - 
Q. Will you tell us what you can that will be of assistance to us?—A. I thought — 
it might be of some interest to know what it cost up to the present for each depend- — 
enf, that is either the soldier, his wife, or his child. Figuring it up to the 21st of this 
month, it costs $183.13 per annum per dependent. That is a little higher than it will — 
work out next year, as it is taken on the basis of the first year, where we have an extra — 
number of widows or widowed mothers who get the two months’ gratuity when the 


pension commences. So this amount averages up a little higher than it would other-— 
wise. ; 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is, taking the same number?—A. Yes. I might state that we have had 

a greater percentage of widows than men. We have had widows from the first, aude 
the disabled soldiers we have been getting only lately. The percentage of widows | 
in these figures is greater than it would be at the conclusion of the war. : 
(Mr. John W. Borden.] 
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By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Do the death claims come in very rapidly?—A. Much more rapidly than for 
the disabled soldiers. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Can you tell us how many death claims have been paid?—A. We have paid 
widowed mothers receiving pensions, 56; mothers, 21; fathers, 1; sisters, 2; invalid 
brothers, 1. And then on account of step-children, other dependents, orphan children, 
39; widows, 524. 

Q. How much does that make altogether?—A. I have not added them up, between 
630 and 640 death claims. (See Exhibit 3, page 106 herein.) 

Q. That is the total number receiving pensions?’—A. We have really dealt with 
Orders in Council, that is pensions granted on account of a soldier being either 
wounded or killed. We have dealt up to the 21st of March with 1,631 cases. We have 
some 250 cases on hand that will be dealt with before the end of the month. And 
our total expenditure for those per annum the first year is a little higher than it will 
be other years, and amounts to $466,974, while,we have actually spent to the 21st of 
this month, including those paid by the High Commissioner for Canada up to the 
99th of last month $317,080.86. That is, we have not spent over $400,000 out of the 
two millions voted last year. : 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. You stated that there were two sisters included in the list of dependents and an 
invalid brother, apparently where the soldier had died. On what ground did you pay 
in those cases?—_A. The Oraer in Council granted a pension in one ease to the sister of 
an unmarried officer. She was solely dependent on this officer. As a matter of fact, 
he was an Ottawa man, a doctor. A pension was granted to her. 

Q. In any pension scheme, how far do you think collaterals should be considered 
who are dependents ?—A. I think there should be very few cases. In a case of that 
kind, where a sister shows that she has no private income, and absolutely proves that 
her brother was the sole support, it could be considered. But where she had a private 
income suflicient to keep herself, ] do not think a pension should be granted. The 
further we get away from the widows and children and widowed mothers, the more 
we branch out, makes it so much easier to continue to branch out and take in every- 
thing. That is one point, in paying these pensions, I think we should limit as far as 
possible to only the most deserving cases. Of course, those two cases I spoke of—the 
sister and the invalid brother—were two very deserving cases, and there are only three 
cases so far that we have had. 

Q. Don’t you think pensions should be granted on principle rather than on discre- 
tion?—A. Well, they should be, yes. 

Q. What do you think should be the principle?—A. Well, I would not like to 
express an opinion on that. That really does not come under my particular work 
’ That is really a question for the Pensions and Claims Board to deal with. 

Mr. Green: Would not the measure of actual dependence be the principle? 

The Acting CHairMan: That is getting to be quite a question already. I have 
heard it raised in various ways. 

Mr. Macponatp: A man’s grandmother, for instance, might be actually dependent 
upon him, and in all probability would be. 

The Acting CHarrMAN: And there is the case of the widowed sister. 

Mr. Macponatp: I think the true test ought to be dependency. It should be on 
principle alone. If a pension is provided for it ought only to be on account of depend- 
ency and not by favour. 

The Acting Cuairnman: It should be on principle, and not a discretionary matter. 

Mr. Nessirr: It should be discretionary as to who were actually “dependents.” 
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The Wirness: The pensions that have been granted so far to the widows have 
been satisfactory. I have not had a complaint from a widow that the pension is 
insufficient. One widowed mother wrote to me that she thought the pensions ought 
to include all the relatives, everybody connected with them should get a pension, but 
there has been no complaint as to the amount being insufficient. Some men haye 
written in that the pension is not great enough, and I think in several cases the com- _ 
plaint was caused by the fact that we have not a sufficient number of degrees. One 
man might come under a certain degree, and would be a great deal better off than 
another who came just within the next. I have had several letters from widows 
thanking me for their pensions which were very acceptable. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 4 
Q. How much do you give the widow?—A. The widow of a private gets $22 
per month and $5 for each child for boys up to fifteen and girls up to seventeen, and 
a bonus of two months’ gratuity. With regard to the degrees of pension for logs of 
limb or loss of eye, I am rather taken with the American system, so much for each 
separate loss, and then when a man is earning sufficient, or what we consider a good’ — 
living, all he gets is so much per month for the loss of a limb, or according to the — 
injury he has sustained. But when a man sustains an injury to his earning power 
so that he is not able to earn a fair wage then the difference between his earnings, 
coupled with the amount of his pension for the loss of his leg and the amount he 
should have to bring him up to the standard should be made up. For instance, if a 
fair wage is considered to be $52 a month and if the man is granted $15 a month for 
the loss of his leg and if he earned $25 per month in the labour market, then he should 
be given a third degree pension of $11 per month and that will bring him up to the 
standard. I think that the man who was earning $8,000 or $10.000 before he entered 
the service, if he lost a leg he gives something to the service of the State, but although _ 
he probably does not need the pension he is entitled to it, and he feels that he has 
earned it. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Supposing you take into consideration the case of a man who gets $16 a 
month for the loss of his leg and although he might earn $25 per month more he 
refuses to earn anything, would you make up the difference between the $16 and the 
$527—A. Not if he were absolutely worthless and refused to try to earn anything. 
The Medical Board in the locality in which he lives would be able to ascertain 
whether he tried to provide for himself to any extent, and if he did not I think that the 
man who absolutely refused to work should not get any further consideration. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliwer: 

Q. He might assert that the labour conditions were such that he could not get 

employment, that is a consideration sometimes?—A. That is a consideration if he 
could not get employment. 

Q. And two years ago the conditions were such that a man could not get employ- — 

ment ?—A. No, possibly he could not. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. In a case of that kind you would leave a certain amount to the wisdom of 
the Court of Review, the Pensions Board?—A. In a case of that kind, certainly. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I would not leave the question of whether a man could work or not to any 
local medical board. The local doctors do not know sometimes anything about a 
man’s ability to get work?—A. These medical boards we have appointed now—in the _ 
old days the 1885 pensioners were allowed to send in two medical certificates from 
two local practitioners stating that they were still suffering from the disability which 

[Lieut.-Col. W. S. Conger.] 
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gave them their pension. These came in every year. Abuses occurred, because no 
local doctor would turn-the pensioner down; but since we have had our medical 
boards we have found out, in some cases, that there has been no disability for some 
years. Under the other system, the local doctors just filled out the form and sent 
it in. That is not the case under the present system of medical boards. 


_ By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Are they under the Militia?—A. Yes. It makes a difference. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. It is to be hoped that these medical boards are wiser than those which 
examined recruits. There are many recruits rejected after they have beeen once 
~passed?—A. The medical boards examine these cases. They get a medical history 
each year the examination takes place. It is supplied to them, and gives the con- 
dition of the men on the last medical examination, and they have the history of each. 

Q. You give them a blank form?—A. The Pensions Board supplies the form 
and the history of the case. Then with the total disability cases that seem to be 
coming up, I think we should have soldiers and sailors homes where a man totally 
disabled, and unable to look after himself, would be put, and be given a small pension 
‘to buy a few luxuries. These homes could be used afterwards for pensioners who 
have been earning a living up to a certain age until they are too old, and they could 
be kept there and given a small pension. 

Mr. Nespirt: That is a good idea. 

Mr. Macponarp: Yes. The really disabled man might be left without family 
or friends, and without some provision of this kind might have nowhere to go. 

Hon. Mr. Outver: Would it not be a good idea to have the witness make a report 
on that? (See page 107 herein.) 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Will you submit a memo. with regard to your views on this subject?—A. I 
will, sir. 
The Acting CuairnMAN: Having glanced through these statements from which 
the witness has been quoting, I think it would be well to have them on the record. 
(See Appendix to evidence, Exhibit No. 3. p. 106.) 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. In regard to the cancellations here, a widow not being a legal wife, are the 
Pensions Board taking the position that if a man is not married, although living 
with a woman, she is not entitled to a pension, although he may have been living 
with her as his wife?-A. These cases in particular are where men have come out 
to this country and have married here, and at the same time have had a wife in 


‘England. 
Q. To which do you give the pension?—A. The pension has been paid to the 


first wife. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That is the legal wife?—A. The legal wife. The cancellation of those pen- 
sions that you speak of has reference to pensions that were granted, it being after- 
wards ascertained that the woman was not deserving of the pension. 

By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. If a man is living with a woman as his wife, and she is not his legal wife, 

does she get a pension?—A. Yes. 


Witness retired. 
Committee adjourned. 
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CANADIAN PENSIONS 


European War—Being Paid to Deceased Soldiers’ Depend 


Total - 
Children. Pensioners. 


Widowed mothers... 36 22°04 so gee) ae) ee 56 
IMothers. 3.2. 22 oe ee 2 
VAtHers eis os sete, ache apes aie ee ee al 
Sisters 0 0 4g Se ee ee 2 z 
Brothers. ie eae al 
Other dependents (step children, ete. = eee 5 3 
Orphan children... - cere ie 20 a ls & 
WidoWS. o50 (2c. Ne Se Re ee eee 524 
Ghildtent . 3.2% .osrle. | Wee 848 
Total. hese eae ne eee re 630 862 1,492 
Cancellations— 2 
Widowed mothers (death). ah ’ 
Widows (death) . Abe es sl: 
(receiving Imperial pension) bee 1 
a (mot deceased soldier’s wife).. 2 - i 
oF (not legal wife). a a: 
ae (unworthy).. .. a age 2 
bas (husband not dead). eke a ab 
ee (Te-Married) 3.2 Ge ae ee 10 ; 
19 
Children. (36.2. a ie ee ee oe 20 39 
Total osetia ee ee ea ee 611 842 1,453. 


StTaTEMENT of Pensioners to March 22, 1916. 


Total pensioners Paidij 0... oc 2s ei a oe A ee 1,677 
Less cancelled. ..c0 cow ee ee ee we ee ele ae ee 46 


On hand to be paid. .°. fete be ee 260 


Total. 20.5 é5 Seo ee ee ee eee ony 1,891 
May... i ee ee Be a cee ee 
JUNC. eo ee ey ee che ee re 7,483 67 
Ahh see sn ene os eo ee St. 17,618 80 
AUBUSE soc nope ee eS cy ele ee ee 13,488 65 


September... 2. o0t< Suck. = ge ee ae Le eee 29,541 45 


October. cc 6a oh ee a i ee 37,422 68 
November 2.006006 ee ees oct ee cae ee 27,444 55 
December... 00 8s se ee 6k Bic ie ee ee ee 26,124 33 
JANUALY.. ses Se ele eh eee ee 28; 0 (328i 
Webruary.:..0. 00s woe Ga ie eee 44/071 ie 
To: Mareh. 22. 2. cb sic 2 ee ae ae 32,288 48 


5 $ 268,764 82 
Paid by. the: High Commissioner. 40.4 2-0-2 = “chit eniah vai “fe. ofa oie 48,316 04 


$ 317,080 86 


Fiyanciat Statement from Officer Paying Canadian Pensions, showing : 


amount of pensions to be paid for one year for all pensions granted, to 21: 
of March, 1916. 


RECAPITULATION. . ee 


Widows, widowed mothers and other dependents.. .. .. .. .. $ 296,859 00 


Officers, N.C.O’s, and men. 


Seo Re Re pew mecieny eee ey aT) 
Grand: total. 4-72 .- ers 466 ' 
Average annual amount for each pension “by ioe in ot I, Oe xn 2 $ pe i 


Average annual amount for each dependent.<525 2. eg 183 43 
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Houst or Commons, 
Committee Room No. 110. 
Tuurspay, March 30, 1915. 


The Committee met at 10.30 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Hazen, pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Macponatp: Senator Boyer, who is the father-in-law of Colonel Mignault, 
Officer Commanding No. 4 Stationary Hospital in France, has presented for the infor- 
mation of the Committee a report prepared by that officer on the system of re-education 
of the wounded showing their methods of dealing with this matter. Accompanying 
the report, which is a voluminous one, is a number of photographs showing up-to-date 
methods by which people who have lost arms and other limbs are fitted so as to be able 
to engage in various occupations. I simply wish to submit it for the inspection of the 
Committee. 

The CHamrMan read a letter forwarded by the Prime Minister from Mr. Geo. A. 
Kingston, member of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario, offering to fur- 
nish statistics in relation to that board for the information of the Committee. 

Mr. Nickle was requested to invite Mr. Kingston to appear before the Committee. 

The CHairMAN read a communication from Lieut.-Colonel W. S. Conger, as fol- 
lows :— 

(6) Ortawa, March 29, 1916. 
To the Chairman, 
Pensions Committee, 
House of Commons. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following at the request of your Com- 
mittee. 

In my opinion I believe that we should have soldiers and sailors homes where 
the totally disabled soldier could be given a home as it is altogether likely that 
many of these men will not have a home of their own to go to. 

I believe that these homes should be under the control of the Military and 
Naval Authorities. 

That wherever a home is selected there should be some acreage around it. 

These homes could be used by pensioners who have reached a certain age 
and are unable to earn anything in addition to their pension. It would not be 
necessary then for our Canadian pensioners to depend, to a certain extent, on 
charity in their old age. 

IT would suggest that all pensioners going into a soldiers and sailors home 
would continue to receive their pension, but that part of it (say $3 or $4 per 
month) be paid to the pensioner and the balance should go to the home, and 
this money used to help support the institution. A number of these pensioners 
would be able to do a certain amount of work and therefore my suggestion that 
the home should have acreage where garden produce could be raised. 

In England and the United States they have homes for soldiers and sailors 
and if your Committee desired detailed information the same could be obtained 
from the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital. 

When I offered this suggestion of a home to your Committee on Tuesday 
morning I had not gone into the subject as to conditions under which they are 
managed, etc., but to give my opinion as to what could be done with the totally 
disabled pensioners. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Sed.) W.S. CONGER, Lieut-Colonel. 
Officer, Paying Canadian Pensions. 
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Mr. Macponatp: In regard to the question of soldiers’ homes, the more one 
thinks about the subject, the more you come to the point where you deal with the 
totally disabled, the conclusion is reached that there will be a number of men who 
have no family affiliations that would guarantee them being looked after. I think © 
we are up against the problem of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ homes. JI was asked to join a 
deputation to wait on the Minister of the Naval Service the other day, to ask him to 
give a grant to some Soldiers’ and Sailors’ home on the other side. This is a very 
estimable project, but it seems to me that many good people in the country rush off 
into projects without knowing where the end is going to be. 

The CuamMan: I saw that delegation and they really were not able to give me 
any information or tell me what would be accomplished by this scheme. I asked — 
what provision was to be made for Canadians in the hospital, and there appeared 
to be none so far as they knew. They seemed to have rushed into it without due 
consideration. They wanted to raise about $50,000. . 

Mr. Macponatp: I declined to accompany them. If Canada is going to raise 
money we want it for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes for ourselves. 

The CHairMan: Undoubtedly that has to be dealt with, but whether or not at 
the present moment I cannot say. But we shall be up against it in the future. I am 
not quite sure that it is within our function at present. 

Mr. Macponatp: If we knew there were to be Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes in 
Canada, in considering what the ultimate pension scheme ought to be, more parti- 
cularly with regard to total disability, you would have a condition where the unmar- 4 
ried man, after a certain age, would be provided for. It would solve a lot of prob- 
lems. For that reason I think it would be desirable, at least that would be my 
opinion, before many worthy people give their money for a home on the other side, 
they should be reminded that charity begins at home. 

The CHairMAN: This home, as I understood, was not to be for navymen but for 
merchant sailors, because I understand the navy maintains homes for its own sailors. 
But in Great Britain they have no system of sick seamen’s funds such as we have 
here. There is a tax put on at all ports, for this fund which is administered by my 
department. In the old country they depend upon voluntary subscriptions. 

Mr. Nickie: Hasn’t the Hospital Commission this matter under consideration? 

The Cuarrman: Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Nickue: In ease these institutions were fouaded, there could be some adjust- 
ment of pension made? 

Mr. Macponatp: A totally disabled man who has no family, is paid an allowance 
for someone to look after him. That could be all cut off if we had a soldiers’ home. 

Mr. Nespirr: I think we will meet the suggestion that someone wrote to the 
Chairman about, that pensions would go on just the same. 

Mr. Macponatp: IT am not discussing the details. This Committee has nothing to 
do with it, as the Minister says. I mentioned the matter on account of Colonel 
Conger’s letter, and on account of the fact that the matter came under my notice the 
other day. I think it is well that these worthy people should be reminded that it would 
be most desirable to devote their energies and money to establishing a home in Canada 
for our disabled men. 

The CrairMAn: I do not believe there would be any difficulty in this See in 
getting large subscriptions for the establishment of homes of that kind, if it was 
thought advisable to do that. 

Mr. Nessitr: I do not think you should ask the people to subscribe. That is a 
matter for the Government to provide. 

The CuatrMAN: I am just making the suggestion. There will be people in different 
parts of the country who may want to do this as a private matter. Tf hy do they © 
should not be discouraged. 

Mr. MACDONALD: You could set the necessary amount at once. A very mucha 
larger subscription than $50,000 could be secured if there were a campagn for a 
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Canadian institution. The only importance of this matter to us as a Committee is 
that if there are to be soldiers’ homes, it would solve some of our problems with refer- 
ence to a pension for the totally disabled. 

The Cnamman: It would solve this question of paying for an attendant. 

Mr. MacponreLi: Before we consider the question of pensions at all we have to 
decide whether we are to have this Home or not. If we are going to have Homes, it 
will eliminate from the pension the need for maintenance and care of the men. 

The CuairMAN: Suppose we say that there shall be something allowed for an 
attendant; in the event of the pensioner becoming an inmate of the Home established 
for disabled soldiers or seamen, this allowance should not be paid. It will take a long 
while to work all these details out, perhaps a year or two. 

Mr. Nickutz: Can we not handle it best by dealing with it as a financial problem, 
and letting the Military Hospitals Commission make such arrangements later on? 
We may give the aid, and if they found soldiers’ homes they can make arrangements 
with pensioners as to what they shall pay. 

The CrairMaN: IJ think we had better find out what the Commission will do. 


Perhaps Mr. Scammell could tell us. 


Mr. Nessirr: Mr. Dobell can tell you all about it. 

Mr. Macponatp: My view is that some occasion ought to be taken to let the Cana- 
dian public know, before they rush to subscribe to the proposed English fund, that a 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home in Canada will, in all probability, be a necessity, and it 
is for them to consider whether their subscriptions should not be reserved for Cana- 
dian Homes. 

Mr. MacponeLu: As we have no navy, and as we have a seamen’s fund, we have 
no other seamen to take care of. If we establish a fund in England, we are simply 
establishing a home there for English soldiers. It is a praiseworthy object. 

The CHARMAN: There is a letter here from Colonel Belton giving his idea regard- 
ing the different degrees. (Letter read and discussed by Committee.) 


(7) “ DEPARTMENT OF Minitta AND Durence, 


Orrawa, March 29,\1916. 
To the Hon. J. D. Hazen, 


Chairman of Committee on Pensions, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Degrees of Pensions. 


Sm,—In compliance with your directions, I have the honour to submit 
the following to replace subsections of Article 641, Pay and Allowance Regu- 
lations, Canadian Militia :-— 

(a) The first degree shall be applicable to those who are rendered totally 
incapable of earning a livelihood as the result of wounds or injuries received 
or illness contracted on Active Service, during drill or training, or on other 
military duty. 

(6) The second degree shall be applicable to those who are rendered in an 
extreme degree incapable of earning a livelihood as a result of injuries received 
or illness on Active Service, during drill or training or on other military duty. 

(c) The third degree shall be applicable to those who are rendered in a 
material and marked degree incapable of earning a livelihood, as a result of 
injuries received or illness contracted on Active Service, during drill or train- 
ing, or on other military duty. 

(d) The fourth degree shall be applicable to those who are rendered in 
a material but limited degree incapable of earning a livelihood as a result of 
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injuries received or illness contracted on Active Service, during drill or train- 


ing, or on other military duty. : 
(d1) The fifth degree shall be applicable to those who are rendered in a 


small degree incapable of earning a livelihood as a-result of injuries received - 

or illness contracted, on Active Service, during drill or training, or on other % 
military duty. 
I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


(Sed.) C. W. BELTON, JLt.-Colonel, 
Member of Pensions and Claims Board.” ~ 


The CHamman: The first degree (a) combines a and b in the existing scale. It 
eliminates the distinction between injuries received in the face of the enemy and those 
received during drill or training or on other military duty. 

Mr. Nespirr: What is the necessity for “on active service, during drill or train- 
ing, or on other military duty,” would not active service be sutticient? : 

The CuHairMAN: I presume that is to draw the distinction between messengers, 
elevator men and other officers of the Militia Department who are engaged only in 
what might be termed ordinary civil employment and those who are in the active 


militia. 3 

Mr. Nessirr: Is not the man who enlists and goes to camp as much on active : 
service as the man who actually sees service in the face of the enemy. Ought not the 
words “ active service ” cover it. 

Hon. Mr. Outver: My idea is that we should deal with the men on overseas ser- 
vice in this war only in preparing a scale of pensions. We do not want to make the 
scale for the government of the militia after the war is over. 

Mr. Macponatp: The men we want to deal with are those who are known as the 
Canadian Overseas Expeditionary Force, and we want to deal with them from the 
time they enlist until they come back, no matter what they are doing. 

The CuairMAN: Would it not be better, having heard the suggestions in Colonel 
Belton’s letter, to-get either Colonel Belton or some other officer of the department. 
here and discuss the various questions arising out of the proposal to divide the schedule 
into five degrees. It seems to me that in every case of this kind you will have to trust 
something to the judgment and good sense of the men who are appointed to adminis- 
ter the regulations. a sae 

Hon. Mr. Ottver: Do you not think that the definition of each of these degrees. 
should contain an illustration of the nature of the injury intended to be covered by that. 
degree, and that it should be understood that that illustration should have the effect. 
of a rule as to what constitutes disability under that particular degree? That is to 
say that in the case of total disablement, for instance, the injuries that would con- 
stitute total disablement would be specified, in a general way. Of course that would 
not cover all the cases that would come under that classification, but it would be a. 
guide as to the interpretation to be put upon it. : 

The CuairMan: That is one of the things that will have to be worked out but, 
as I say, in every case of this kind you have to rely to some extent upon the judgment. — : 
of those who are administering the regulations. 

Hon. Mr. Ottver: But you must give them some rule of guidance, not absolute 
perhaps, but somethirye so that there will be no dispute, and a general understanding” 
as to what is the intention. If you leave it to the man who is dealing with it, that. 
takes it out of our hands and leaves room for an interpretation to be placed upon the 
regulation which may be totally at variance with our intention in making this scale. _ 

Mr. Macponatp: We have got to consider whether we are going to follow the- 
American system, and that is wrapped up with the question of degree. 
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Mr. W. M. Dopext, called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are a member of the board that is dealing with the Canadian Convalescent 


Homes?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Nespirr: Inform Mr. Dobell we want to find out just how far the Hospitals 
Board are going with their work. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We wanted to get some idea what the Hospitals Board are doing, and if they 
are taking any action with regard to homes for men who come back injured from the 
war; I do not mean convalescent homes, but real permanent homes?—A. There has 
been no suggestion made yet of starting any permanent home for totally disabled men. 
The experience on the other side, I find, is that the percentage of totally disabled men 
is extremely small when you come down to the actual figures. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You have seen the book explaining Dr. Amar’s system and showing how the 
so-called totally disabled soldiers are being dealt with by the French Government ?— 
A. Yes, I have seen it. Out of the men who are sent to Dr. Amar, and who are 
presumed to be all totally disabled and incapable of doing anything, he makes 80 per 
per cent partially self-supporting, so that the percentage of those who have to be treated 
as totally disabled is very small. Now we feel the danger is that if a home were estab- 
lished where men would be kept permanently doing nothing, there are always a great 
many malingerers and idlers who want to do nothing if they find they can do so. The 
only provision in France—and when I say that there are over 50,000 men in that 
country with mutilations and disabling wounds, it means a good many—the only pro- 
vision they have got there is the Hotel des Invalides, in Paris, which has been in 
existence for a good many years, and they have not had to increase their accommoda- 
tion. Any small number of men who have not got homes and are totally disabled are 
sent to the Hotel des Invalides. 


By Mr Nickle: 


Q. What do you mean by the expression, “totally disabled”? Take for instance 
a man who is a telegrapher and has lost both legs. Would he be considered totally 
disabled 2—A. No, because he still could earn a certain amount. 

Q. Here they tell us they have beeen using the term “totally disabled” as being 
a man incapable of earning his living at manual labour. Do you put any such con- 
struction on it2—A. There is room for a little misunderstanding there, I think. A 
man who lost both legs would be considered totally disabled, and he would get the 
“totally disabled” pension. But after treatment he would not be totally disabled. 
That is to say, that man would not have to go into a home and stay there for the rest 
of his life. 
Q. He has still got his voecation?—A. He has still got his vocation. I do not 
know whether you wish me to proceed with my statement or give you information in 
reply to questions. 


The CHarrmMan: We would prefer that you go on. 
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Mr. Donent: The great trouble they had in France—that is to s°y Mr. Herrin 
Mayor of Lyons, who was the first to start this training, and Doctor Bourillon, of th 
National Institute at St. Maurice, near Paris—the great difficulty they had at first wa 
to get any men to take the vocational training. It was not clear that the men’s pen 
sions would not be reduced in proportion to their earning capacity, and therefore thos 
men would do nothing until they were allotted definitely their maximum pension. 

* 
By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. Pension for life?—A. Yes, for life. Now the French Government made an ; 
official statement that when a man was allotted his pension that would not be inter- 
fered with no matter what he earned afterward. The pensions are allotted on the 
percentage of physical disability estimated in their own labour market. That is to say, 
the human body is treated as a machine. 

Q. That is the French basis?—A. Yes. The English basis is different. In 
England, when a man goes back with the loss of a leg, or a disabling wound, he is — 
granted a temporary pension. At least the Government calls it ten and sixpence a q 
week pension, and fourteen and sixpence a week subsistence allowance. Now, at the 
end of six months that man is “boarded” again, and if he is found to be earning suffi, 
cient to make up to 25 shillings a week, his pension is cut down. That is to say if he ~ 
is earning ten shillings a week, then his pension is made fifteen shillings, the intention — 
being to guarantee a man always a minimum of 25 shillings a week. 

Q. His earnings are deducted from the maximum amount ?—A. Yes to the extent 
of ten and sixpence a week. But the ordinary Tommy looks upon that 25 shillings a 
week as a pension entirely. He does not divide it in his mind as the Government does, 
and the consequence is that the great majority simply sit back and say: “I am not 
going to earn anything until my 25 shillings a week is allotted” the result being that 
many of these men are so demoralized by idleness that their capacity for earning at 
the end of the time is very seriously interfered with. 


a 
4 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. You prefer the French system?—A. I do, and that is the Belgian system also. 
The same thing has arisen under the Ontario Commission in regard to securing 
employment for the wounded soldiers. Several of them thought they would lose their 
pensions if they worked and therefore did not want to take up any occupation. 

The CHairMAN: It puts a premium on idleness. 

Mr. DoseLt: Exactly. It is putting a premium on idleness. I came across a case 
myself in the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Association workshop. That is an institution 
which is entirely self-supporting, and they employ not only disabled soldiers and 
sailors but also their wives-and families. In that way they do a great deal of work. 
I saw a man there who was working in the basket room. His leg was off at the thigh 
and he had been allotted 25 shillings ‘a week. Justa few days before I saw him he had 
been notified that his pension had been cut down ten and sixpence a week because he 
had gone into this Association, had learned a trade and was earning a good wage. 
Thirty shillings a week is a good wage in England. That man said to me: “ You see, 
sir, if I had sat back like some of my pals and done nothing and drunk beer I would 
have got my 25 bob, but now they are going to cut me down ten and six.” 


By the Chairman: : , 


Q. The French and Belgian idea is that when a man has served his country and 
been wounded he is given a pension. That is something that is due to him from the 
State?—A. Exactly. = 

Q. For the service which he has rendered?—A. Exactly. . a 

Q. And it makes no difference what he may do afterwards, he is entitled to that 
for the rest of his days?—A. That is it. : 

[Mr. W. M. Dobell.] 
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Q. And if he has the energy to go to work and earn more money those earnings 
are not interfered with?—A. No. At the Christmas Examination at the Lyons Home 
there were 38 men went up for examination in beokkeeping, stenography and other 
clerical work. Everyone of them passed, and everyone of them got good situations 
before they left; and the superintendent told me that the majority of these men were 
earning more than they had ever earned in their lives, but they were still getting their 
pensions. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are the pensions in France as large as they are in Great Britain?—A. No, 
they are not. I have a copy of the French pensions, but it is at the Military Hospitals 
Commission’s office. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. It would be most desirable to have that information?—A. I think Mr. McLen- 
nan is having it translated. I brought back a good deal of literature in French which 
is being translated. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you remember what the French pension is for a private soldier totally dis- 
abled?—A. A totally disabled man can get 965 franes a year, I think. 
Q. That is about $180 a year?—A. About $190 a year. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. How does that compare with what an ordinary man could earn per year for 
unskilled manual labour in France?—A. It is less. 

Q. Much less?—A. I think I have some figures on that. I think it is about a 
quarter less, a third to a quarter less than a man would ordinarily earn. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Mr. Dobell, you spoke about the totally disabled percentages being very low, 
and attributed that to the development of the Amar system. That is due, of course, 
to the peculiar conditions as to the development of that system in France. Do you 
feel that that could be worked out in Canada in a systematic way to bring about the 
same results?—A. The Belgians are doing exactly the same thing. They got a hospital 
fixed up on this Amar system. One of these Belgian doctors studied with Dr. Amar 
about four months. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Has your commission given any attention to the establishment of a system of 
that kind in Canada?—A. Yes, and they recommended, Mr. Hazen, that a central 
depot, preferably in Toronto, should be established for the making and fitting of arti- 
ficial limbs. At present artificial limbs are being supplied all over the country, wher- 
ever a man happens to be. I was in Edmonton the other day, Mr. Oliver, and met a 
man who had an artificial arm that pained him. It had been made in Toronto. I 
have an artificial arm myself, and know how necessary an accurate fitting is. People 
say that these men will object to being kept away from their homes for two, three, four 
or possibly six months in some cases, but if you are going to limp all your life with 
an artificial limb you want to get that artificial limb in the first place properly made, 
and three or four months away from home does not make any material difference. 
My recommendation is that these artificial limbs should be supplied at some central 
point in Canada, preferably, I think, Toronto, where the best surgical and orthopedic 
treatment can be given, and where the men, while waiting for their limbs, can be 
trained on the system without impairing their time. 
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Q. Special vocational training?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 

Q. In France, the totally disabled man would get $192 in our money. There is no — 
deduction made from that in ease of partial recovery ?—A. None whatever. +3 

Q. Is there any deduction if he goes to a soldiers’ refuge or home?—A. For yoea- 
tional training, do you mean? : oi 

Q. Yes.—A. In France they have about fifty of these vocational training estab- 
lishments. ‘They are all getting a certain grant from the state, but they are being 
started by the districts or the towns in different centres in France with a certain 
amount of private assistance, and then the state practically comes and makes up what 
they have to make up. 

Q. Do they charge the soldier a certain amount for maintenance?—A. I was 
going to say that, in Lyons the state allows them three franes 50 centimes per day 
per man. They give the man 1 frane 25 centimes per day. They keep him in every 
way, they teach him his trade, and while he is in there his wife gets his pension and — 
he gets 1 frane 25 centimes which he can send to his wife or use as he likes. But 
out of the 3 franes 50 centimes which the state allows, they give the man 1 frane 25 
centimes; and it costs them about 5 francs. The balance is made up by the city 
and by private subscriptions. i 

Q. The soldier is charged nothing?—A. Nothing at all. 

Q. So starting out with the class of total disablement, a soldier in France would 
get a permanent pension amounting to about $190 per annum, that is no deductions 
are made from that either in case of his partial recovery or for his maintenance in 
these homes or educational establishments ?—A. Soldiers’ homes ? 

(. I meant the school—aA. There are no soldiers’ homes except the Hotel des 
Invalides. } 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. Who pays for the artificial limbs?—A. The state, and it keeps them in repair. 
Mr. Macponeti: No deductions are made? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are there no homes for men who are unable to take care of themselves?—A. 4 
That is what I have tried to explain, sir. The percentage of those eases is so small 
that it has not been found necessary to inerease the accommodation in the Hotel des 
Invalides, whith has been in existence for a great many years; and the men who are 
totally disabled either go to their own homes and are taken care of by their pensio 
with their people, or they go to the Hotel des Invalides. ae 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. Are they allowed anything for an attendant in the Hotel des Invalides?— 
A. No, they are not. 


By Mr. Macdonald: ‘ 


Q. Do you not think there is a difference in the climatic conditions of France 
and Canada? They do not have the severe winter conditions that we have here. In 
Southern France, for instance, the conditions of life would be very much different?— _ 
A. Yes, and living is very much cheaper. oe 

Q. The winter problem makes the situation more serious in Canada, more even — 
than it is in the mother country or the United States?—A. There is a point to be | 
brought up, that in France there is as yet no uniformity. All these different estab- 
lishments are more or less run on their. own lines. I have described the system in 
Lyons. There are other homes. There is a home in Paris where they have both — 
“living-in” and “living-out” patients. If a man lives, out, he lives at his own 

[Mr. W. M. Dobell.] ae 


oe 
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home; he goes to school in the morning, he gets his dinner there; and he is paid four 

franes a day. Now, in a home where he lives in, under the same management, he is 

found in every way, and he gets paid nothing except his proportion of the proceeds 
' of what he makes. I should say that in all these places the men are paid the propor- 
- tion that is received for the work that they do. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


_Q. In addition to his pension?—A. Yes. The Belgian Government established 
a training school at Vernon, between Rouen and Paris. They only opened up last 
August, and by January they had repaid to the Belgian Government the entire 
capital cost amounting to 750,000 franes. They had paid that back to the Belgian 
Government out of the proceeds of the work done. 

Q. It is conducted on the co-operative principle?—A. Of course, they worked 
very largely for the war office; they made things required for the country. But at the 
same time they supplied these goods for very much less than the country was paying 
for them in the open market. Munitions, for which they were paying thirty frances 
apiece in the United States, that is to say they paid that to the American manufacturers 
for them landed at Havre, Bordeaux or wherever they get them, they were able to 
deliver to the Belgian War Office at ten frances each, and then they made 28 per cent 
profit at that price. They make all their own tools, and all the tools that the Belgian 
War Office requires. They also teach 43 different trades in that place, it is a very 
remarkable establishment, but of course there are conditions in connection with it which 
do not exist in this country. The principle one is that the entire population of Belgium 
is mobilized. Therefore if they want a professor or instructor in any trade they simply 
take the commercial directory of Belgium, look up the list of that trade, pick out the 
man they want, find out what regiment he has been sent to, and they simply send word 

“to his commanding officer to send him there. ‘That man has to come, and no command- 
ing officer can interfere with the call to that man. His pay is 48 centimes a day, that 
is four pence halfpenny, and I saw a man teaching modelling in clay there who had 
the largest atelier in Brussels before the war; I presume he would be called an artist 
of the very ‘highest class, and, yet, that man was working training these men at four 
rence halfpenny per day. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Granting that a man was totally disabled and helpless, would you be in favour 
of granting an additional allowance for an attendant?—A. Do you mean a man that is 
absolutely unable to work, to do anything? 

Q. Oh, yes?—A. Well, for the man who has not a home, if there is a sufficient 
number of those men to warrant it there should be homes established. 

Q. But assuming that there is not a sufficient number of men of that class to 
justify establishing homes, taking it for granted that a man is totally disabled, he 
cannot look after his creature comforts, should he get an additional allowance for an 
attendant ’—A. Certainly. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 

Q. What is your idea as to the amount of such an allowance? How would you 
adjust such allowance?—A. Well, Mr. Oliver, I cannot say that I have given any 
thought or looked into the question of figures on that point. But for the man who is 
absolutely and totally disabled you have either to get a private home or else give him 
such an allowance as will enable him to live. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Enough to enable him to provide one for himself ?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Nicxur: There will be a lot of men totally disabled, that is unable to earn a 
living, but there is another class who are totally disabled and cannot even help them- 


~ selves. . 
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Mr. Nespirr: I would start out with “total disablement and helpless,” and then 
grade the degrees down. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 

Q. Take the case of a man who has lost both hands, or is totally blind?—A. The 

blind man presumably would go to the blind asylum. 

Tion. Mr. Lemieux: He is not necessarily totally disabled, some blind men are ~ 
able to help themeelves. 

Mr. Macponap: In order to do so he would have to get some training. 


By Hon. Mr, Oliver: 

Q. Would you give that man a pension with an extra allowance that would enable — 
him to receive that attention which he needs?—A. A blind man who has been trained 
is perfectly able to look after his comforts. 


y Mr. Nickle: 

Professor Malloy is blind, and he is now teaching in Queen’s College?—A. The 
blind are well looked after at the Blind Institute in Paris and also at Dr. Pearson’s 
place at St. Dunstan’s, London, but fortunately the percentage of totally blind men 
is very small. The total number in the British army up to February was 140 or 143, 
something lke that. 


By lion. Mr. Olwver: : 
Q. I have been given to understand that the percentage of blind in this war is 
very large?—A. No, the totally blind men are not large in number, a lot of them 
have lost one eye or have had their sight damaged. 
Q. I understand that there has been a great deal of damage to the eyes by gas and 
inany people have been blinded. Would you or would you not allow a totally disabled 
man an allowance for an attendant?—A. No, I do not think he ought to have one. 
Q. Would you allow a man with both hands off an attendant?—A. Well, I think 

a man with both hands off should be given the maximum. 
Q. ‘hat is your opinion, he should get the maximum amount?—A. Yes. 
Q. Should he get any allowance for attendance in case he was not in a home?- 
A. That all depends upon what you are going to base your maximum on. If you are 
going to base it on total incapability for doing anything for himself he should have 
the maximum amount. 
Q. The basis of disablement must be the inability to earn a living, that a man 
has no earning power?—A. That is physical disability. 
Q. Yes. Supplementary to that we are asking if you would consider it might ia 
well to give an allowance for attendance where a man was not able to attend to him- 
self?—A. Yes, I should say so. 
Q. When the man went to a home would you give him an allowance for atten- 
dance in addition to his pension?—A. No. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. There seems to be a line of demarkation in tbe system that we had here in the - 
past, where we set out certain degrees under which each man who comes on the pen- — 
sion list is assigned to one of these degrees or classes. The practice has been to assign 
the pension to.a man according to the rank to which he belongs, within that degree? — i. 
r—A. Yes. - 

Q. In the consideration of this question personally I have been struck by th 
American system which provides a certain definite amount for a man who has lost a_ 
leg or has suffered any other injury that permanently disables him in some Par ~ 
Eee ies: 

[Mr.. W. M.-Dobell.] 
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Q. Looking at the question purely from the standpoint of the desirability of work- 
ing out some definite system that would meet all cases, do you think we should 
provide that the pension should be according to the particular degree, or that if a 
man had suffered from some particular disability such as I have mentioned calling 
for special consideration that he should have a special allowance made for that?—A. 
I think that the Pensions Board, or whoever is going to handle it, should have a cer- 
tain amount of discretion in handling this thing. 

Q. You do?—A. Yes, I do, I do not think we can make an absolutely hard and 
fast line on any of these degrees. 

Q. Under the existing situation we have the first degree for a man who is totally 
incapable of earning a livelihood as a result of wounds received in the presence of the 
enemy, and there is a distinction drawn between the totally incapable man who is 
injured in the presence of the enemy, and the man who has received his injuries on 
active service during drill or training. There is a distinction drawn between these two 
classes?—A. Yes, I know. 

Q. Then there are two other classes. The third degree applies to the man who 
has been rendered materially incapable, while the fourth degree applies to the man 
who is rendered incapable in some small degree?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then the regulation provides that where a man’s injury is serious enough to 
render necessary the constant service of an attendant, there is a compassionate allow- 
ance in that case, a distinction being drawn, however, between a single man and a 
married man.—A. Of course, where a married man is drawing an allowance for his 
wife he would not require an attendant. 

Q. But before getting down to the particular item, I wanted to get your opinion, 
from your study of the question, as to whether or not the prudent thing for us in 
Canada to do would be to maintain the allocation of those injured people into some 
one or other of these different degrees with a fixed amount, apart from this compas- 
sionate or special allowance? Would that be a proper thing for us to do?—A. You 
mean a payment of so much for the loss of a leg or a hand? 

Q. That is the American system. Under our system the totally incapable man 
gets so much if injured in the face of the enemy, and he gets more than the man who 
is rendered totally incapable by injury while at drill or training. You would not 
make that distinction?—A. I think a man should get his pension on the physical dis- 
ability he has suffered. 

Q. No matter where he got it?—A. No matter where he got it. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. No matter how it affected his earning position as it existed before he was 


hurt?—A. No. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Would you have pensioners placed under these different degrees, or would you 
pay them according to the specific injury suffered? That is a proposition we have got 
to consider. Do you follow me?—A. J do not quite gather your meaning. 

Q. I will try to make it clear to you. There seem to be two different systems. 
There is the one which we have followed in Canada hitherto and which we are now 
considering ?—A. Yes. 

Q. As to whether we should place every pensioner in some one or other of different 
degrees, as they are called?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, into different classes, the amount the man receives varying 
according to his capacity. Would you advocate the continuance of that svstem, or 
would you adopt the American system which does not classify a man generally in that 
way but says that if a man loses his hand, his arm, his eyesight or his legs, he should 
be paid so much for each specific injury?—A. Yes, that is my view. 
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Q. You say that is your view?—A. Yes. The injured man should be paid so mu 
for one eye and so much for two eyes. So much for one hand and so much for two 
hands. 

Q. Then from what you say, the man should be given a pension according to th 
injury he received ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The matter should not be one of general classification?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


Q. Would you have about the same scale in Canada as in the United States on 
that basis?—A. I have not studied the American Pensions Scale, Mr. Lemieux. , 
The CuairmMan: The American scale is allotted on that basis. ‘The total dis- — 
ability seale is high. | 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: i 

Q-. Do you think the French Government’s allowance to the disabled soldiers is 

generous ?—A. I think the general feeling over there now is that the Government are 

treating the men fairly. They did not at first. To begin with, they refused to supply 
artificial limbs. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


” Q. That should be done in every case, should it not?—A. Certainly, not only to 
supply the limbs but to renew them when necessary. 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


Q. In England do they supply artificial limbs?—A. They do. In England there 
is a central depot at Wolverhampton. They have made contracts with a number of — 
firms, chiefly American firms, for the making and fitting of these limbs. In France, to 
get the requisite output of all the artificial limb makers in the country, a different plan 
was adopted, and they have gone on the principle of supplying the very simplest limbs _ 
they could. I have covered all that in a report I made when I came back. a 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. Is your report available?—A. Not yet, it is being printed. 
Mr. Nickie: Whether you divide the men into a class and give them so much 
or not, the board in charge will work out their own rules and regulations. 
Mr. Dosett: The point I want to make is this: I think the body should be 
treated as a machine and the damage to that machine should be paid for. cy 


By Mr Nickle: ° re yy 
_ Q. But whether this Committee develops rules to govern the payments, or whether 
you leave the Pensions Board to work out the scheme, the result will be about the same? 
—A. Yes. ; 
Q. It is a question of method, not of results?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Macdonald: e 


Q. What do you say in answer to the proposition that the man who is injured ~ 
ought to know that he is going to be entitled to a definite amount? Don’t you think — 
it would be an unfortunate scheme if we settled a pension scheme under which John 
Smith would get a certain amount of money, and William Jones got a certain less — 
amount? In that event there would be continual complaint about discrimination, — 
whereas if the matter were classified in some way so that if the men who were rendere 
totally incapable or materially incapable, no matter how that incapacity arose, the 4 
would be all on the same footing, there would be no such complaint. That is one a the 
things we want to look at——A. Certainly, but would not that work out 

(Mr. W. M. Dobell.] 
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- Q. But you see in that case you leave the discretion of the thing to the Pensions 

Board, and while I assume any member of that board would exercise his judgment, yet 

the very argument you make with reference to the condition of the man in France 

applies. The man knows he is going to get his money and when he goes out and 

improves his position it is only going to be so much more in his own favour.—aA. Yes. 
Q. That is an argument in favour of the certainty of an allowance in Canada 

also?—A. Certainly. 

i Mr. Nickie: The method does not affect the allowance, does it? 

i Mr. Macponatp: No, but we have got to fix the allowance. 

ay Mr. Nickie: Would not the Pension Board do that under their groupings. 

: The Cuamman: The degree system gives a little more elasticity. 

Mr. Macponatp: That is the point. 

The CHAirMAN: The question is whether it is desirable that shall be adopted or not. 


_ By the Chairman: 


Q. Under the American system a man gets so much if he loses his hand. Might 
there not be a difference in the way the man has sustained the injury, whether the 
arm was cut off near the elbow or further down? That would have some bearing on 
the question of the man’s incapacity and the payment he would receive, would it not ?— 
A. Of course, under the French scale there is a payment of so much for arms taken 
off here (indicating) and so much for arms taken off above that. 

Q. Taking a man’s arm off above the elbow might make a difference. Then is 
there not a difference also in the way the wound takes place? The wound may be a 
very ragged one necessitating more difficulty in affixing an artificial limb.—A. Then 
another operation would have to be performed so as to make a clean stump. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Under the American system the scale of payment starts at the ankle and goes 
_ up to the shoulder—A. Under the French system it starts at the joint of the finger. 


’ By Mr. Scott: 
_ Q. The French system appears to be based very much on the same lines as the 
American.—A. It would appear so. You see it would not make any very considerable 
difference if my arm were taken off there (indicating) or two inches below the elbow. 
I should still have my elbow joint. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. That is the determining factor, is it not, whether you have got the joint?—A. 
I have seen a man using a wheelbarrow, and that kind of thing, with a straight arm 
that simply hangs from his shoulder. He could hook on and wheel his barrow. It 
makes all the difference whether you have got your elbow joint or whether you have 
not. It is just the same way with the leg. If your foot is off below the knee, I ven- 
ture to say in 75 cases out of 100 you would not realize it so far as actual inconvenience 
: is concerned. 
: Q. You can get on with the knee joint?—A. Certainly. A man can do anything; 
he ean skate and dance and do all kind of things. 


+e 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Under this Amar system?—A. Of course, they only send the very worst cases 
to Dr. Amar. : 


‘By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Where to?—A. To Dr. Amar in Paris. 
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Mr. Macpoxaup: Here is the way the thing goes in the United States. Apparently 
they have no degrees. They start with “Loss of both hands, Lose of both feet, Loss 
of sight of both eyes, Loss of sight of one eye, the sight of the other having been lost 
before enlistment; Loss of one hand and one foot, Loss of a hand or a foot, Loss of 
an arm at or above the elbow, or a leg at or above the knee.” They trace the whole 
thing in every department. 

Mr. Nickie: How do they deal with organic troubles, such as injuries to the 
lungs ? 

(At this stage the witness produced the official publication dealing with soldiers’ 
pensions in France.) 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I would like to get your judgment on this subject in view of the discussion. 
As I gather it, the French system provides for proportionate injuries, beginning with 
hands and feet. The American system does the same thing. I gather that you are 
rather sympathetic towards the French ideat—A. I am. 

Q. The advantage of that is that there is a definite payment, and a man knows 
what he is going to get. The system in force in Canada hitherto is one in which 
every man is put in a class, not a class according to his injury, but according to his 
incapacity. And the matter for our consideration—the matter that is concerning me 
more particularly—is whether my judgment would favour the adoption of the American 
and French system of definite allowances according to the individual injury, or 
whether the whole thine should be put into a question of degree which would be deter- 
mined in some way afterwards, irrespective of the question whether the man is 
injured or not?—A. I would favour the French and American methods. 


See et ene ee 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


You would favour the American system, of so much for an arm and so on?—A. ~ 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nickie: But still maintain degrees? 

Mr. Scott: That would do away with degrees. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. For instance, one man in losing a hand, might receive a shock to his system. 
Another man would only suffer for the loss of a hand. How do you do in cases of 
that kind?—A. Well, that makes rather a complication. : 

Mr. Macponatp: No two cases are alike. There will be many complications of 
that kind in the different degrees. 

Mr. Nespirr: Would -there not be accorded to the man his regular militia allow- 
ance until he recovered from the shock? - 

Mr. MAcponeti: That is another point: whether the degree shall be eliminated, 
as I understand it. : 

Mr. MacponaLp: The question is whether the basis should not be an allowance in 
accordance with what has happened. A man has his hand taken off: he knows he is 
to get a certain amount in that event. The question of his capacity or incapacity is 
not considered at all. He makes his proof; the Claims Board saye: Your hand is off, 
and you get so much. 5 

Mr. Macponnett: He might have other disabilities. 

The CuamMan: I would ask the Committee to excuse me as I have another 
appointment. ‘ 


Mr. Nickle took the chair as Acting Chairman. 
(Mr. W. M. Dobell.] 
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By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. That is the case of the man wounded in the head?—A. I think the man who has 
lost a limb, and has also suffered in another way, of course, he would have to be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Macponneti: There would have to be a class applicable to him. 

Mr. Nespitr: I do not think you can define this thing too closely. The Pensions 
Board must have some discretion. 5 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. What do you think about this matter being entrusted to the consideration of a 
non-partisan, high-class board?—A. I am entirely in favour of that.- I spoke to Sir 
George Perley about that in London three months ago. I think it is the only way 
to do it. 


By Hon. Mr. Olwwer: 


Q. If you have a board such as 

Q. A fixed appointment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you have it so that there was no possibility of recall of such a commis- 
sion ?—A. Only so that they could reconsider the thing themselves, nobody else. 

Q. Supposing there is a board appointed, consisting of three men, who are given 
judicial powers and judicial jurisdiction like the Railway Commission. Now, suppos- 
_ ing some of these men do not turn out right, what would be your means of disposing of 
them ? 

Mr. Nessitt: They would have to be dismissed for cause. 

The Witness: You can only dismiss a member of that board for cause. 


2A. The Railway Commission. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 
Q. The point is that this board is simply removable at the discretion of the Gov- 
ernment ?’—A. No, no, I would not do that at all. 
Hon. Mr. Outver: On the other hand, if you take away that discretion on the 


part of the Government, you are liable to be landed with a board that may turn out 
bad. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. What do you think of this solution, Mr. Dobell: That the leaders of both poli- 
tical parties should consult as to the composition of the board, if it is to be non-parti- 
san, and then having the advantage of that conference three capable men could be 
appointed and their appointment would be permanent?—A. It seems to me a very poor 
thing for this country if we cannot pick ott three men who will be satisfactory; and, 


personally, I think both parties should be represented on it. 
Mr. Macponatp: I think that a conference of the two political leaders would 


largely obviate the difficulty. 
Mr. Nespitt: Would the recall rest with the Government or with Parliament? 


The Acting CHairnMAN: With Parliament as in the case of the Civil Service Com- 


mission. oe 
The Witness: And as with the Railway Commission too. 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


Q. The Railway Commissioners are appointed for ten years. Would you appoint 
professional men on this proposed board?—A. I think there should certainly be one 


who would be a lawyer. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. And a doctor, too?—A. Not necessarily. 
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By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. The board would have its officials?—A. Certainly, you have the entire medic 
department to call upon. I think we want more of, I may say, horse sense than p: 


fessional skill. 
Q. Absolute impartiality and fairness?—A. I think there should be one profe s 


sional man. 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 

Q. I notice in glancing over this Guide-bareme des Invalidités published by Be 
French Republic that it covers pretty nearly all the cases that present themselves 
during the war. In your report to which reference was made a moment ago, do you 
analyze this Guide?—A. No, Mr. Lemieux, I did not, and chiefly for this reason: 
that the Hospitals Commission, as constituted, had no jurisdiction over pensions at 
all. I got what information I could about the thing. I worked out my report for 
the Hospitals Commission, and we had nothing to do with pensions. % 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. You do not report specially on them?—A. I refer to pensions in order to eee 

the suggestion of the board; and as one of the bases on which the pensions should be 

fixed, because I found it so very important on the question of re-education of the men. 

But I did not feel, as a member of the Hospitals Commission, that the bases of pen- 
sions came within our jurisdiction at all. 

Mr. Macponatp: You did not want to go, outside of your purview? 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


Q. I would suggest to the Committee that a synopsis of this Guide be prepared, 
because it gives an idea of what the pensions are in France, and it seems to be very 
complete ?—A. It is very complete. 

Q. And it covers every bit of the human body?—A. You can get more copies of 
that, it is a Government publication. : 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Do you not think, Mr. Dobell, that we cannot hope to have such a very low 
percentage of people, as they have in France, where they have the advantage of the 
Amar System, that would absolutely have to be looked after? There are.a great many — 
men who have volunteered and gone to the front who are forty years of age. You take ry 
the man who has come to the turn of life, are we not apt to have that man, under our. : 
climatic conditions which are very much more severe than they are in France, with | 
our long winters, ought we not to look forward to the establishment of homes tor the 
accommodation of those men?—A. I hope not. 2 

Q. You hope not?—A. Yes, I do. ¥ 

Q. How do you think we are going to obviate it? In the first place there is a 
great scarcity of medical men who have gone to the war, at least there is a great 
scarcity in my province and-there is no chance of the Amar system being establishe 
here. They have found it necessary to make special provision in order to meet the 
need of medical men in my province. Now, as I say, there is no hope of establishing 
that Amar System in Canada, and if we do not have it what are we going to do with 
the man who comes back here and is not able to look after himself?—A. Well, I think 
the percentage of disablement is very small and the percentage of those totally dis- 
abled who have not somebody to look after them is still smaller. 

Q. I am bound to say I do not agree with you about that. You have come a ‘ 
France, which is the home of surgery, where the conditions are entirely different a 
where they prepared for the war and for the situation’ which has arisen in consequenc 

[Mr. W. M. Dobell.] 2 
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of it. We have not provided anything like that, we have not awakened to the necessity 
of the case at all and then again the Amar system does not provide so much for the 
training of these men as it does for the provision of limbs?—A. It trains them as well. 

Q. I know, but we have nothing in Canada which makes the provision for these 
men that the Amar system does?—A. They have a wonderfully good plant in Toronto, 
I was there the other day. 

~ Q. In what?—A. Im that convalescent home there, they have four or five rooms 
extremely well equipped. 

— Q. For what purpose?—A. For teaching these men. 
: Q. I am drawing the distinction between vocational training. Take the case of 
-a man who has lost his legs, and that illustrates the point I am making, the Amar 
system fixes him up, provides him with an equipment by which he can go out and, say, 
run a typewriter, or doa lot of things, but we are a long way from that yet?—A. We 
are nearer to that than most people think, nearer than they are in England. 

Q. In England?—A. Yes. J am not speaking of the technical school at all, but 
of the instructional school at Toronto where they have the convalescent hospital and 
where they have means for improving the capacity of the mutilated men, the “mutilés,” 
as the French call them. 

Q. A place for the adjustment of mechanical appliances and the teaching of voca- 
tional work?—A. Well, the adjustment of mechanical appliances is not centralized 
yet. That is what should be done, we should have that work centralized so that when 
a man lands at Quebec, having lost his leg, there should be no question as to where he 
should go, there should be a central place to which he could be sent and receive imme- 
diate attention. 

Q. You recommend that in your report?—A. Yes. 

Q. You recommend something that approaches the Amar system?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say you hope to be able to do something along that line?—A. To enable 
these men to earn a livelihood to some extent. 

Q. I am very well acquainted with the proposition regarding vocational training, 
but it struck me looking over that book that it was largely a medical institution in the 
way of fitting mechanical appliances to men who were wounded, in conjunction with 
the training. Now, that is what you hope to do, you say?—A. That is what I hope to 
do if we centralize the whole thing. 

Q. Then you say you believe in the hospitals, you hope to be able to work out voca- 
tional training, to provide something similar to the Amar system in Canada. Now 
what do you say we ought to do in regard to pensions? ‘To fix a pension irrespective 
of whether they improve themselves or not?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. You would make no reduction at all on account of a man’s improved earning 
power?—A. Absolutely no reduction. But as regards us taking care of totally disabled 
men Mr. Lemieux will bear me out that in Quebec there are places where they could 
“be looked after. Supposing we had two or three dozen disabled men in Quebec who 
cannot. take care of themselves, there is the St. Bridget’s Asylum, and we have our 
Protestant Home. These men should be taken care of. Ss 

Mr. Nessirt: In my town there-are dozens of people who can be found to take 
care of disabled men and who would be glad to take care of them for a small amount. 
I know of one case, that of a man who was injured in a railway accident, and who has - 
been unable to move for five years now, and who has been taken care of by one family 
at a very low cost all that time. 

Mr. Macponatp: At- what cost? 

"Mr. Nespirr: Three or four dollars a week.—A. I thing the idea of starting a 
soldiers’ home would be a mistake, it is going far to put a premium on idleness. 
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By the Chairman 


Q. Have you any ideas with regard to the spread between the pensions to officers 1 


and privates?—A. Mr. Darling’s idea was that the officers’ pension would bear a little 
paring down and that the men’s pensions wanted a little trimming up. I cannot say 
I have gone into that question carefully enough to express an opinion. The funda- 
mental point, it seems to me, is the limiting of the pension to percentage of disabilhty, 


an independent pensions board; and, also, it is not perhaps understood by this com- — 


mittee, but the time spent in the convalescent homes has a most deteriorating effect 


on these men. ‘That has been absolutely proved in France and England. The system 
in my opinion should be the military hospital system as long as a man requires medi- 


cal attendance, absolute discipline and military control. As soon as his medical 
attendance is completed he should come to the hospital commission, and if he does 
not want to take the training that we will offer him we cannot help it, we cannot force 


him to take it. But if he will take it then there should be a basis which will make him ~ : 


comfortable and look after his wife and family while he is taking that training. If 
he does not want to follow that course, cut him off; he will then simply have his pen- 
sion. We have the obligation to make that man as near self-supporting as we can, 
and during the period of education he should not be worried regarding his wife and 


children. 


Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. In the meantime his pension goes on after he leaves the convalescent home?— 
A. Certainly his pension goes on after he has left the convalescent home. I would 
prefer to call these institutions military hospitals all the way through instead of con- 
valescent home. As long as he is there he is under the Militia Department and gets 
his pay and allowance. If he will take the vocational training, should he need it, we 
should have a scale by which a certain allowance might be made to his wife and 
children in addition to his pension. Of course, the man should not be allowed to 
squander his pension while he is undergoing this training. 

Q. Suppose you supply the man with everything and pay his way while andes! 
taking this vocational training, then his pension would go to his family ?—A. Yes. 

Q. There should not be oe extra allowance?—A. Well, Mr. Nesbitt, supposing he 
is getting a small pension, supposing he is only getting a partial pension he would say: 
“T cannot take this. I can earn $25 a month if I work now without any vocational 


training. The fact that I take vocational training and get $75 a month afterwards — 


is no good to me if my wife and children starve in the meantime.” 
Mr. Nessirt: That is right. 


By Mr. Nickel: 


Q. Would you give a larger pension to the married man than to the unmarried 
man for a total disablement?—A. For total disablement? 

Qi Yes: 

Hon. Mr. Lemieux: Both require the same treatment. 

A. In a case of a married man, his wife will look after him. 

Hon. Mr. Outver: Supposing his wife is an invalid too. 

Mr. Nickie: Mr. Oliver has raised the question that the single man has only him- 
self to keeep, while the married man has a wife and family, and if there is total dis- 
ablement the situation is more pressing. 

Hon. Mr. Lemreux: A married man has his wife and children to look after. 

Hon. Mr. Ottver: His obligation is to look after them. 


Hon. Mr. Lemieux: So the problem is a difficult one to solve. 
-[Mr. W. M. Dobell.] 
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By Mr. Nickle: 


_ Q. The term “total disablement” as it is used under our pension rules, does not 
necessarily mean physical helplessness. That is the distinction I make?—A. You are 
speaking of a man who is altogether helpless. 

Q. I mean total disablement from the pension point of view. How far would 
you go in the giving of a pension to dependents of those who are killed? Would you 
extend the term “dependents” to include wife, mother, sister, brother or nephew, 
or would you restrict it?—A. Yes, there would have to be some restriction. That is a 
matter that would have to be worked out. I would not like to say to what degree of 
relationship it should extend. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You have not studied that?—A. No. I have not given that question any 
study. 

By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Is there anything further you wish to say?—A. I do not know that there is. 

Mr. Macponaup: It has occurred to me, Mr. Chairman, that Sir Herbert Ames and 
other gentlemen connected with the Patriotic Fund might be of great assistance to us. 

‘Mr. Nickie: I spoke to Sir Herbert Ames the other day and he said he would be 
very glad to place himself at the disposal of the committee. 

Hon. Mr. Lemieux: Miss Ellen Reid should also be invited to appear before us. 
I assure you, gentlemen, she is very well informed on matters connected with the 
subject we are discussing. 

Mr. Nespirr: There is a gentleman named Clarence Smith who has been identified 
with charitable work in Montreal. I think we should eall him as a witness. 

Mr. Macponaup: I move that Sir Herbert Ames be asked to attend the next meet- 
ing, bringing with him any person-or persons whom he might select, who would give 
us such information as they can. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Dosetu: I have here a copy of the Guidé-Baréme des Invalidités. Iwill place 
it at your disposal if you wish, with the proviso that it be returned when no longer 
needed by you. 

Hon. Mr. Lemmvx: I move that the work handed in by Mr Dobell be translated 
from French into English, and that such translation be entrusted to Mr. Hughes of 
the Debates staff. I think we should have copies of this work in both French and 
English. 


Motion agreed to. 


Witness discharged. 


Colonel CO. W. Bruton, recalled and further examined. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. We have received the report you sent in to the Chairman this morning. Mr. 
Oliver would like to have some exiamples of the various types of cases that you think 
should come under the classes that you have onstituted?—A. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this matter ought to have some consideration. I do not think it would be wise to say 
just offhand. When the original classes were established we laid down some general 
rules: for instance, there was a small degree; we took that as under 25 per cent. Then 
you see there was no degree that ran all the way from 25 per cent to the complete. We 
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had all the way from 25 per cent to 100 per cent, and below 25 per cent. That le 
as I said before, a great bridge, and we have put in two or three classes there. - Ni 
amongst those, I might say, we went into materially, were all men that had lost 
limb. But if you would instance any particular case, I would be glad to answer it. 


By Mr. Macdonell: % 

Q. You are laying down rules now with several sub-headings, which are to b 
administered by a board composed of individuals, who may have different opinio 
about the same state of fiacts, and which is to be used by every person who appli 
under its provisions. The desire, I think, of the Committee was this: to make it as — 
simple as possible; to make the conditions as few as possible; and to make the thing as 
definite as possible, so that the Pensions Board and those receiving benefits would hay: 
a simple idea of what class they would come under.—A. This might easily go up b 
fifths, 20, 40, 60, 80 and 100. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. You have suggested here that we should divide the injuries into five degrees. 
You say: “The first degree shall be applicable to those who are rendered totally 
incapable of earning a livelihood as the result of wounds or injuries received or illness 
contracted on active service, during drill or training, or on other military duty.”—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Give us an instance of-wounds or physical incapacity that would come under _ 
that head. ‘ a 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Of total disability —A. Our total disability cases up to the present time are 
the majority of them cases of conditions that will improve. A man has an organic 
disease—— a; : : 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. I am not asking that. I am asking you specifically for your description of 
some case that would come under that head as an instance. You have already 
adjudged certain men to be totally disabled. Give us a description of the injuries?— 
A. A man that has the frontal bone all gone; when he leans forward the brain drops 
forward on his hand. a 

Q. Any other? That case cannot be considered a class; that is a special case— 
A. A number of cases of nervousness with tremor, loss of memory, loss of sleep, — 
sleeplessness, and effects of that kind. 

Q. Mentally disabled?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is recognized as total disability?—A. It is total disability because the 
Medical Board reports the man is unfitted to do anything whatever. ; 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You would afterwards have him reviewed?—A. Yes, Lots of those cases 
recover. Even in six months some will be better. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. In regard to physical injuries, what would you consider total incapacity ?—A. 
Suppose a man lost all his limbs—he might lose two legs and an arm and still be able 
to do a slight amount of work. : 

Q. He would be adjudged totally incapable?—A. I do not think he would. b 
the expression comes from the Medical Board as to that. : 

[Colonel C. W. Belton.J 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. If he lost two hands, would he not be totally incapacitated so far as a pension 
is concerned?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


: Q. You say in your report “the second degree shall be applicable to those who 
are rendered in an extreme degree incapable of earning a livelihood as a result of 
injuries received or illness on active service, during drill or training or on other 
military duty.” Give us an instance of that?—A. Take the man who has lost a leg; 
he has a material injury to his hand or arm, lost largely the use of one arm in addi- 
tion to the loss of a leg. I think that is an extreme case. 

i Q. As to physical condition, as to physical accidents or physical injury, or con- 
stitutional injuries?—A. Well, a man who could only engage in the lightest of occu- 
pations. 

Q. What would you consider a weak heart?—A. They run all degrees from prac- 
tically as good as we are to bed-ridden. These are cases where you have to get the 
opinion of the Medical Board as to the degree that a man is affected. 

Q. Don’t you take the evidence of the Medical Boards as to the facts, and then 
decide what the degree is?—A. They always find as to degree as well. 

Q. Then the Medical Board is the Pensions Board?—A. No, the Medical Board 
is the board that sees the man. 

Q. They are in effect the Pensions Board if you simply accept their report ?—A. No, 
we do not do that; we do not accept it absolutely. But it is a large guide. 

Q. Take the fifth degree. You say it “shall be applicable to those who are 
rendered in a small degree incapable of earning a livelihood as a result of injuries 
received or illness contracted on active service, during drill or training, or on other 
military duty.” What injuries and what illnesses would you consider under that head ? 
—A. A man might have flat feet, incapacitating him to quite a small extent, and yet it 
would be an incapacity. Quite often the Medical Board gives a case of rupture or 
hernia. That is not incapacity. In that case the Pensions Board disagree, and award 
him that small pension believing he has a real incapacity. 

Q. You use the words here “injuries received or illness contracted on active 
service, during drill or training, or on other military service.” Why do you add the 
words “during drill or training, or on other military duty” to the words “ active 
service.” What is the meaning you desire to convey? 


- ‘By Mr, Nesbitt: 

Q. What does “active service” mean?—A. Active service is in the field, when 
the country is at war, or when called out for strike duty, things of that kind, in aid 
of the civil power. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
~ Q. Is not a man, when at camp, on active service?—A. No, he is not on active 
service, he is training. The Militia Act gives a definition of these terms, “ active 
service,” and “on service.” 


“By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 

Q. You are desirous of restricting the granting of the pensions rather than 
expanding them?—A. No, this does expand them to apply to a man who is at camp, 
or if called out on any other duty. Sometimes parties are called out to fire salutes on 
the King’s birthday, or something of that kind. If he is injured then he is on military 
duty. : 
i There were a number of men marched down the street this morning, they were 
enlisted six months ago, and we will suppose that some of these men suffered dis- 
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abling injuries between the time they were enlisted and the present time, would they b 
included under this definition?—A. Yes, “active service.” They are on active ser 
vice as soon as they are enlisted for the purpose of war. 


By the Actmg Chairman: 

Q. I thought you told me a few minutes ago that a man im training enlisted fo: 
the expeditionary force was not on active service?—A. Yes, he is on active service 
from the time he enlisted. 

By Hon. Mr. Oliver: ao "7 

Q. Then this definition would include all men once they are enlisted?—A. Yes, — 
on active service. a 

Q. So they would be on active service. Then there is no necessity for the words — 
“during drill or training” as far as the pension authorities are concerned?—A. No, — 
sir, that refers to camps in time of peace. a 

Q. Then why make that distinction in this at all, because we only propose to deal — 
with this war?—A. But these are the regulations you are going to amend. ; 


Hon Mr. Ontver: We are dealing with pensions for this war, not for anything 7 
else. 4 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I do not see how we can very well confine ourselves to this war when we are _ 
supposed to make recommendations amending these regulations. What is the mean- 
ing of “or other military duties”?—A. That is a phrase to include everything. I 
spoke of the calling out of a battery to fire a salute on a holiday. They are called out 
by authority, and if anything happens to them they are entitled to recover. 


By Hon. Mr, Oliver: 


Q. “ Active service” covers everything connected with the Expeditionary Forces? 
—A. It covers more than that, when troops are called out in aid of the civil power, 
or for an insurrection, or anticipated insurrection, in the words of the Militia Act, 
“in ease of emergency.” - 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. You do not give a man a pension if he is injured when not actually on mili- 
tary duty. Supposing a man were walking down the street and he is run down by an 
automobile, would you give him a pension?—A. A soldier? > 

Q. Yes, a soldier in uniform?—A. Yes, if it is not his own fault or negligence. 

Q. If it were his own fault and negligence?—A. Then we throw it out. 

Q. If you left in the words “during drill or training or on other military duty,” 
would you throw it out?—A. You must take the whole regulations which you have here 
on your first page. If you will notice the first article 641 says, “The following rates of 
pensions will be granted militiamen wounded or disabled on active service, during drill 
or training, or on other military training, provided the disability was not due to his — 
own fault or negligence,” then it gives the rates, and then comes (a), (b), (c), (4), — 
(é).-Ch) sand: (@): . : 

Q. Then you intend 641 still to remain?—A. Oh, yes. Then you amend the regu- 
lations following the clause I have just read. Excuse me a moment, I want to make 
it plain if I can. Of course, personally, I am not wedded to following the order, but 
I want to make plain the reasons why these clauses are drawn in the way they are. 
It seems to me they should not be stated in more absolute terms. You could state that 
the pensions should be according to the 20, 40, 60 or 80 per cent of the man’s incapacity, — 
but if that were done, and the Medical Board were to send in an opinion that the man 
was incapacitated to the extent of 20, 40, 60 or 80 per cent, that man would expect the 

[Colonel C. W. Belton.] . * 
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pension that is based on that schedule. There would be no “come” or “go” for the 
ensions Board who have to deal with the matter finally. Now the Pensions Board 
are in a better position to judge on that question, they know how similar injuries are 
classed all over the country, they have the man’s whole history before them, and they are 
therefore, considerably better judges as to the exact amount of pension he should have. 
- The same thing, I think would happen with regard to the idea of having so much pen- 
sion for each injury; if all of these injuries were placed by order under one of these 
classes there would be difficulty. J think we should have some elasticity about it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. For the Pensions Board?—A. For the Pensions Board. 


. By Mr. Macdonell: 
: Q. Why did you make these recommendations?—A. I was asked to do so, but I 
had to prepare it hastily. 
Q. Then it is your opinion?—A. Yes, it might be better expressed, but it conveys 
the idea. 
Q. How did you come to make the recommendation?—A. I was asked by the Chair- 
man to do so. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. ScamMeELt recalled and further examined. 


The Acting CuatrMan (Mr. Nickle): Your attendance was desired this morning 
in order to learn whether anything had been done by your Commission in regard to 
Soldiers’? Homes. 

Mr. ScamMMELL: I think Mr. Dobell has answered that question. I would like to 
make one suggestion, if I may. 

The Acting CHairMAN: Very well. 

Mr. Scammett: That is in any re-wording of the scale here, we shall not 

- repeat “rendered totally incapable” or “ rendered incapable of earning a livelihood,” 
but that we shall use these words: ‘suffered total” or “suffered partial physical dis- 
ability ” or whatever it is. 

Mr. MacponeLtit: Why do you want the change made? 

* The Acting CuamMan: It gets over that trouble about a man’s pension being 
lessened if he goes to work thereafter. That is your idea, is it not, Mr. Scammell? 

| Mr. ScamMELL: That is my idea: the first degree shall be applicable to those who 
have suffered total physical disability. 


Witness retired. 


i Mr. C. Lawrence, called and examined. 
; 


By the Acting Chairman (Mr. Nickle) : ; : 
__ Q. What representations do you desire to make to the Committee ?—A. I might 
just say in opening that I represent the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. I have 
also been asked to represent the firemen because their representative cannot be here 
to-day. We had this matter up with the Premier before the present system was put 
into force, and he assured us that it was the attention of the Government to adopt an 
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adequate pension plan. According to our idea, the pension plan that has been adop ed 

is not an adequate one. 4 
Q. What are your criticisms of it?—A. I could offer a good many if I wante 

to go over the whole plan. : 


By Mr. Macdonald: a 
Q. That is what we want you to do. A. In the first place, the rates are no 
adequate. We consider the rates too low. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. You are speaking now of pensions?—A. Yes, of pensions. 


By Hon. Mr. Olwer: 

Q. What would be a fair rate in your opinion?—A. For instance, take our own — 
organization. We have a pension system, and the rates run all the way from $25 to 
$65 a month, according to the length of time the man has belonged to the Pensions | 
Association. Well, that would be an average of about $45 a month. 4 


ry 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. The beneficiary has paid into that fund, has he?—A. Yes, sir, he has paid inte 
the fund. As I have said, that would be an average of $45. Well, in our opinion $45 — 
pension from the Association would be better than probably $55 or $60 for a man who 
has reached the age of 65 years. He may be peneioned off and he may get a position 
where he gets $65 a month. He may be just as healthy a man as he ever was and may 
not need a doctor’s care or anything like that, and so may not be put to that expense. 
But if a man is injured or cannot follow his occupation, he will have more or less 
expense with physicians, and other expenses, and will probably need more than = hh 
were in a healthy condition. 

Mr. Macponatp: You must not eliminate the patriotic side. It is not a question 
of dollars and cents altogether. There is a difference between working with the cer- 
tainty of a pension and going out to fight for your country. iu 

Mr. Lawrence: The man who has gone to war goes out to fight for you and L 

Mr. MacponaLp: Quite so. a 

Mr. Lawrence: And if he does that we should be willing to pay him an adequate : 
pension. 

Mr. Macponatp: J am only directing your attention to the comparison you made. 
Your argument eliminated that particular question. ‘ 

Mr. Lawrence: I do not know about that. 

Mr. Macponautp: It struck me that way. 

Mr. Lawrence: I did not mean to eliminate it. If a man has enlisted for overseas ~ 
service and is injured so that he cannot follow his occupation, he should get a pension ~ 
regardless of whether he has ever done anything else or not. I do not know why, even 
if he contributed to that injury or disablement, he should not get paid for it. At the 
present time you take the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act, and I have a copy 
it here—— 

Mr. Macponett: On that point there is no difference of opinion. He gets 
pension anyway as a soldier of Canada. There are not half a dozen cases of injury 
this country where the man is not getting a pension. 

Mr. Lawrence: I beg your pardon, Mr. MacDonnell. In this case, according 
this Act, the man does not get his pension. ; 

Mr. Macponetut: He gets his pension if injured. 

Mr. Lawrence: But his beneficiaries do not get it. 

Mr. Macponeti: If he is killed they do. 

[Mr. C. Lawrence.] 
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: Mr. Lawrence: Not always. There was a case where a man was drowned in a 
; canal, and simply because that man got orders not to go within a certain distance of 
_ that canal the Government would not pay the beneficiaries his pension. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Under the present system?—A. Yes, under the present system, I would like to 
know why that man’s dependents should be caused to suffer simply because that man 
disobeyed an order. You take the railway companies, for instance, and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act: If an-employee does violate an order of the company or a rule, 
and meets with an accident 

Mr. Macponetu: I do not believe there are five cases to-day such as you have 
instanced in regard to the man who fell into the canal. 

_ Mr. Lawrence: Regardless of whether there is one or not, the dependents should 
not be allowed to suffer. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Supposing five soldiers hired a horse and got drunk, and the horse ran away 
and they were killed. Would you contend their beneficiaries should get a pension ?— 
A. The horse ran away and they got killed? I don’t see why they should not. 

Q. Even if the men got drunk?—A. Well, now, should the Dominion Government 
be any smaller than the industries and railways throughout the country ? 

Q. I do not think under the Workmen’s Compensation Act they would get any 
allowance. The injury must be sustained in the sphere of their employment.—A. Yes, 
but even if they contributed to the accident they get the pensions just the same. 

Q. Providing it is within their sphere of employment. But if men are working in 
a factory and get out at night and do just what I have described, they do not receive 
any compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act.—A. No, but at the same 
time, if a man is in uniform, you cannot expect him to stay in a tent all the time. If 
men go down a street and get injured I do not see why they should not get compen- 
sation. If they had not been in uniform they would not have been in that street in 
that condition. It is because they have been ealled out to serve their country. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. If they were out on leave, and got drunk would not that make any difference? 
—A. That is drawing the line pretty thin. The man might not be drunk. I read a 
case in the paper this morning where a returned soldier was arrested in Toronto for 
being intoxicated. They took the man to the jail and locked him up and he con- 
tracted pneumonia and died. Now, that man had not touched a drop of liquor. He 
had received a wound in the head which affected him and the police thought he was 
drunk. é 
By the Acting Chairman: 
Q: I have a good deal of consideration for the case of the man who fell into the 
a “canal. What other cases have you? 
Mr. Nessirr: I certainly would be in sympathy with the poor féllow who was 
improperly arrested. 
The Acting CuatrMaN: Certainly. 
, The Witness: I think that a man who has been disabled so that he could not 
follow his occupation should receive a pension. 


os 


{ 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. We are going further, and the present regulations go further. He gets it if 
he is prevented from earning his living in the ordinary walk of a labouring man. 
_ You think he should get it for a physical disablement?—A. I think mine was further. 
For instance, take my own occupation, a locomotive engineer. He is required to pass 
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a strict examination as regards eyesight and hearing, and other things. If that eye is 
injured, to a certain degree he is prevented from following that occupation. I have all 
the rules and regulations here. If that man is injured fighting for his country 

that he cannot fill his occupation, I do not know why he should come down to working — 
in a sewer or to follow the ordinary course of a labourer. I think he should get his — 
pension, and then if there is any way he can be trained, the remuneration so gained — 


should be extra. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Should he get his pension in proportion to the business he was formerly in? 
—A. I do not say in that line; I do not ask for class legislation. I say, put them all 
on an equal footing. There might be a little distinction between a private soldier and 
an officer, but not the distinction there is in this case. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. The disability should be in relation to the man’s employment’ If the engine- 
driver is disabled. A. I mean if a man is injured so he cannot follow his occupation, 
he should receive the amount of pension that is due him. : 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 
Q. For total disability ?—A. For disability. 
Q. You are an engineer, if you are not able to secure re-employment, would you~ 
claim a total disability pension for that?—A. Yes, sir. Whatever amount you agree to — 
give. If you agree to give $55 or $60 a month, I think you should give that man that _ 
amount. ; 
Q. It is not the question of amount, but the question of definition of total dis- 
ability ?—A. It is total disability for that man following that occupation. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. That would not be total disability, in your opinion, in the case of another man ~ 
in another occupation?—A. The same thing would not apply to another occupation. 
For instance, I have figures here from an actuary. Out of every 100 men who start 
as firemen only 17 become engineers. Out of every 100 men who do become engineers © 
only 6 become passenger engineers. For one man out of a hundred who started out as — 
a fireman and becomes a passenger engineer he has put in a lot of service for that. 
Tf he should be injured so he cannot run that passenger train, I think he should receive 
a full amount of pension. 


By Hon. Mr. Olwwer: 

Q. Your theory is absolutely right. The only difficulty is when it came to be a 
practice, that it would always be the Jersey cow that was killed at the railway cross 
ing. Everybody who had his eyesight injured would be an engineer ?—A. I think the ~ 
Pension Board could quite easily work that out. : 
Mr. Nessitt: If not a railway engineer, he might be something else. 
Hon. Mr. Ottver: Theoretically there is certainly a great deal of merit in Mr 
Lawrence’s contention. Supposing a telegraph operator loses both feet, he is no 
incapacitated at all from following his occupation. : 
Mr. MacponeLL: But he should get some pension. 


By Mr. Green: : 

Q. A telegraph operator might lose both feet and one hand and would not 
entitled to a total pension under that system?—A. For instance, take the Onta 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which is about the same as the Manitoba Act. TI ha 

[Mr. C. Lawrence.] @ 3 
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a copy of the Manitoba Act, and it is aloug the same line. The only difference between 


1‘ the two is that there is a minimum amount in the Manitoba Act and there is none 
in the Ontario Act. There is a minimum amount of $6 a week in the Manitoba Act, 


but the Ontario Act says they must be paid 55 per cent of their wages, and the Act 
says: ‘“‘ Except where the injury (a) does not disable the workman for the period of 
at least seven days from earning the full wage at the work at which he is employed, 
or (b) is attributable solely to serious and wilful misconduct of the workman, unless 
the injury results in death or serious disablement.” If it results in death or serious 
disablement they get it anyhow, even if it is wilful misconduct. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. In Ontario they only get $20 a month. How much did you say?—A. Fifty-five 
per cent of his wages up to $2,000 a year for disablement. 

Q. If the man were killed?—A. The widow receives $20 a month, and $5 a month 
for each child. They get $75 in the first place for funeral expenses, and then the 
widow or invalid husband, whatever the case may be, gets $20 a month and $5 a month 
for each child up to 16 years of age. 

Q. You would not advocate anything as small as that for dependents?—A. No, I 
think the dependents should receive the same amount as the man would receive himself. 
I do not know how any person can live comfortably even on $50 a month. 

Q. See if I can put the matter briefly. You say the present system defines dis- 
ability in relation to the man as a machine. You think it should be determined by the 
relation of the man to his employment. That is, if a man is an engineer and loses one 
eye and the other eye is dimmed so he cannot follow his calling, you would consider 
him totally disabled and give him the full pension for a totally disabled soldier ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. That is what I understood?’—A. I believe there should be a certain amount 
and every person receive the same. For instance, $50 a month regardless of his 
occupation. 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. If he were a doctor or a lawyer, you would not give him a pension in relation 
to what he was able to earn in his own occupation?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. You would agree with Mr. Darling’s suggestion of a flat rate?—A. I think 
even $50 is too small. I have no wish to advocate a pension according to a man’s 
wages. There are some locomotive engineers who earn $250 or $300 a month. But I 
would not advocate paying them any more than any one else. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. You would make the basis the same in all classes, but you would determine the 
damage by relation to his employment, and not to the man as a machine?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You would determine it by the man’s occupation?—A. Yes, in relation to his 
employment. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. What do you think about a difference in pensions as between privates and 
officers?—A. I think there is too much difference in the present seale. For instance, 
I could probably name you cases where two men started equal. The rank and file 

pension is $264 a year in the first degree, and for a captain $720. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Would you raise the low fellow and decrease the other?—A. I do not think t 
scale is any too much for a captain but I think the other fellow is too low. 


By the Acting Chairman: ba 

Q. You would raise the private?—A. Yes. I do not want to be understood 
stating that any person receiving a pension as an officer is getting too much. But a 
there is too much difference between $264 a year as a private, and the amount allotted 
to a colonel or brigadier-general. There are men when they started in the service on 
a basis of equality in business and living conditions 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


= oe 
Q. That is in their former occupations?—A. No. ‘Through no fault of the priva 
but through influence—you can put it that way—— 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. Everybody cannot be an officer?—A. At the same time, I have known men 
who have been made officers who were no more capable than other men. He might be 
capable of filling the office, but not more capable than the other man. ae 

Q. Out of a hundred men of a certain capacity, only a few can be made officers 2— 
A. Through something that happened this man was promoted to be an officer. Other 
things being equal I do not think there should be that difference. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. You think there should be some but not so much?—A. I ‘eke it is Just as wel 
to have some difference. 


Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. Mr. Lawrence could possibly give us some idea as to what is required in the 
case of dependents. We have not discussed the case of dependents very much up to 
the present time. You might, Mr. Lawrence, give us an opinion-as to what would be 
a proper allowance for dependents, that is where a man is killed?—A. I might say that 
there are provisions with respect to that in the Workman’s Compensation Act in the 
getting up of which I had a lot to do. 

Hon. Mr. Onrver: I would suggest that Mr. Lawrence would, for my eee 
and for the information of the Committee, prepare a statement of what he conside 
are the requirements of dependents, and also the relationships and the conditions 
which will entitle dependents to receive pensions. 


The hour of adjournment having arrived, Mr. Lawrence was requested to prepa 
the statement suggested by Hon. Mr. Oliver and attend to-morrow. 


Committee adjourned. 


{Mr. C. Lawrence.] 
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Housr or Commons, 


Commirrer Room No. 301, 
Fripay, March 31, 1916. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Hazen, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: J have received a letter from Mr. Nickle, in which he estates that 
Mr. Kingston, of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, will come to Ottawa 
Wednesday next; he cannot be here sooner. If the Committee meets on Wednesday 
we will call Mr. Kingston. I also got this communication from Mr. Darling this 
morning. (Reads.) 


(8). March 30, 1916. 
“Dear Mr. Hazen,— 


You were good enough to ask me when I was in Ottawa last week if I 
would put into shape my views as to a pension scale. I am sending you some 
blue prints showing the figures, as well as two or three sheets showing how the 
same scale works out graphically. The figures and the notes thereon will, I 
think, with a little study, make everything clear, 

I have thought a good deal of the whole question since I had the advantage 
of hearing the evidence and discussion on the matter at the meetings of your 
committee and am more than ever convinced that the only possible method of 
deciding on the degrees of inefficiency caused by injuries is on the basis -of 
impaired earning power. It has to come to that in the end, no matter what 
principle is followed. 

I am also firmly of the opinion that the American plan of a specific 

amount for a specific injury is wrong. Cases of specific injury would vary 
enormously with different men, and it is this variation that is to be considered. 
One mighét as well have a specified amount given for a specified illness such as 


hee tuberculosis, rheumatism, paralysis and mental derangement. 


You will notice that I have left a very considerable gap between grade 1 
and grade 2. Grade 1 is for total permanent disability, no difference being 
made for single or married men, though in the case of the latter any children 
he might have would be grantted the full rates. 

The comparatively larger drop between grades 1 and 2 is made because men 
in grade 2, though very severely injured, are still capable of filling some kind 
of position, and probably if they are fortunate could without any very great 
exertion earn enough money to bring them very closely up to grade 1. Thig 
gap between the two grades would allow ‘the men in grade 2, whom it would 
not be justifiable to put in grade 1, to have their positions improved in case of 
married men by being given half rates or whole rates for their children in 
special cases. 

You will notice that in the lowest grade the curve upwards from private 
to colonel is very slight. In the lowest grade of all the colonel gets only double 

what a private gets, $75 for the latter and $150 for the former. As the grades 
ascend the curve becomes steeper, so that in the case of a totally disabled 
colonel] the pension allowance is three times as great as for a private, 
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My idea in flattening the curve in ‘the lower grades is that a small physical 
injury to a working man is very much more serious than it would be to say, a a 
lawyer, banker or phyeician. a 

lt is not perhaps so easy to find a perfectly valid reason why in the upper. 
grades a colonel should get so much more than the private. In certain instan 

it might perhaps work out very unfairly, but in the majority it would be foun 
that a Colonel always had occupied a very much superior position in private 
life to the average private. : 

Hoping that you will find this information of some service, with kin 


regards, believe me, 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) FRANK DARLING. 


P.S.—I am enclosing a cutting from a newspaper which shows why the 
distinction between ranks in a volunteer army should not be as great as = 
professional one.’ 

Mr. Greene: Mr. Darling has evidently given this matter a lot of thought. 

Hon. Mr. Outver: It is the only way, for a man to devote himself to it. 4 

The CHamMan: You had better, Mr. Cloutier, have a copy of Mr. Darling’s letter 
given to each member of the Committee. I was not present when the committee 
adjourned yesterday, so that I am not aware what the course of business is for this — : 
morning. : 

Mr. Nespirt: Mr. Lawrence was asked to come back to-day. 

Mr. Scorr: Mr. Lawrence represents the Locomotive Engineers. 

The examination of Mr. LAwrENCE resumed: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when the committee adjourned 2 
yesterday I was pointing out what I thought was an unfair rate between the rank and 
file and the officers. I want to say in connection with the widow and her children, I 
think the rate is just as unfair. I do not know why the child of the rank and file 
should not receive just as much as an officer’s child. I do not know why there is any 
distinction drawn. All labour organizations have been striving to better the conditions 
of the labouring class, what we call the ordinary people, and this distinction, in my — 
estimation, keeps them down on a lower plane than they should be. Under this arrange 
ment the child of the rank and file receives $5 a month, the child of a first lieutenant 
$6, the child of a captain $7, the child of a major $8, the child of a lieutenant-colonel, — 


colonel, major general and brigadier-general, $10. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. What book are you quoting from?—. I make a report annually to the men — 

I represent, and it is a copy of my report in which I deal with the pension plan I am — a 
quoting from. Be 
Q. It is copied from that?—A. If you will compare my report with the eee 
ment report you will find that I am quoting correctly. Now, I do not know why my 
child should not receive just as much as the child of a brigadier-general. I have a 
son who is in active service. He is single, and fortunately we are not dependent upon 
him for a living, but I just mention that fact. If he was married and had a child it 
would be unfair that this child should not get the same proportion as the child of an 
officer who is in a higher position than he was. Now, this is not new to me. h - 
report was sent out about the 1st of last November, and here are my comments on — 
this pension. I will not read the whole of it. I have already mentioned the fact that 
we had an interview with the Premier on the matter of the request of our members. 


Mr. Nessitt: You have told us the substance of that eens E 
{Mr. C. Lawrence.] 
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The Witness: Yes, I have told you the substance. It is not necessary to read it all, 
but I make comments here (indicating report.) I say I am of opinion, and I think 
you will agree with me, that the rate for a private soldier or a non-commissioned officer 
is a little better than nothing, and so on. But I also suggest to them that we can have 
the oe brought up the next session of Parliament and a more equitable rate estab- 
lished. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Setting aside the arguments with reference to the officer and the private, the 
child of a private soldier gets $5?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Supposing there were three children that would be $180 a year. Then the 
widow would get what?—A. The widow of a private gets $22. 

@ FA month?——A. Yes: 

Q. That would be $264 and $180?—A. But the lieutenant’s wife gets $37 a month. 

Q. Adding the two amounts I have mentioned, it would be more than $264. If 
the families were large, that is about as high as we would be able to go with a pension ? 
—A. As I said yesterday, the Dominion Government should be, if anything, in a little 
better position in respect to making grants than the ordinary industries. Under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario each child gets $5-a month. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How much does the widow receive?—A. The widow? Twenty dollars and each 
child $5 up to the age of fourteen. 
Q. That is not as good as the Government pension scale?—A. It is only a differ- 
ence of $2 a month in favour of the Government. You could not expect an industry 
or a railway company to be as liberal as the Dominion Government should be. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Why not? The railway company payment is based on a knowledge of the 
conditions of life among railway people?—A. Yes, I know. But 

Q. Your argument seems to be that as long as the Government has to pay a pen- 
sion there is no limit to what they should pay ?—A. I beg your pardon, I am not argu- 
ing on that theory at all. When we were fighting for the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
all the manufacturing industries in the country were opposing the enactment of any 
fair measure. 

Q. Pardon me, I am a director of five manufacturing institutions, not one of 
which was opposed to the Act. You had better confine yourself to facts?—A. When I 
say all of the manufacturers, there may have been an individual manufacturer in its 
favour, but there were none represented before the commissioner who were in favour 
of any reasonable Act. I make that statement and, I can prove it by the minutes. 

Mr. Scorr: I do not think it is fair to say that the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association was opposed to any reasonable Act. They had their representative there 
and doubtless he placed many difficulties in the way. 

The Witness: That is all we have to go by, what their representative did. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: é 

Q. Before we adjourned yesterday I asked you to give us your best opinion as to 
what amount would afford proper support for a disabled man; also what amount might 
be regarded as proper support for the dependents, and what relationships should be 
admitted in that category. Be good enough to give us your opinion as to what would 
be a fair allowance for a disabled man, that is to say a man unable to earn a liveli- 
food 2—A. Of course, my contention is that a man unable to follow his occupation 
Q. Yes, I know, but dropping all that ?—A. I just want to follow that up by saying 
that in my opinion he should not get less, that is the man himself, than $50 a month. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That is a man totally disabled?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You would make that a basis?—A. Yes, and I think that is putting it low. 
Then for the widow there is a difference, because, in making a payment to the widow 
you are making payments to the children as well. Our suggestion to Chief Justice — 
Meredith when the Workmen’s Compensation Act was being considered, was that the ‘ 
widow should receive $28. a" 

Q. Would you mind dropping your argument about the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and give us your own view?-—A. I think you ought to pay a widow $30. i 

Q. That-is, if the husband was killed you would pay the widow $30?—A. Yes. - 

Q. Now, then, what about payments to the children?—A. As to the children, I 
think I am putting it very low when I say eight or nine dollars for each child. I 
believe such money would be well spent. In my opinion you will get the best good, 
and more good out of money spent upon the children than you could in any other way, 
but I think the age limit for boy and girl both should be 18 years. As it is at present 
the age limit for a boy is 15 years and for a girl 17 years. In my opinion the age 
limit for both should be fixed at 18 years. : 

Q. They should both get $8 a month?—A. Yes, sir, for each child and regardless 
of the number of children there are in the family. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 
Q. You make no difference on account of the difference in age of the children?— ~ 
A. Not up to 18 years. 
Q. An infant would get $8 the same as a boy of 17?7—A. I don’t know where you 
could draw the line. 
Q. We want to get your best opinion?—A. I would not draw any distinction. ; 
Q. We want to get your weil-considered opinion as to what we should do?—A. In | 
that connection, I want you to remember that often there are circumstances where a 
child has been subjected to very great disadvantages. I can give you one case in par- 
ticular. A boy’s father died and the house they were living in was not paid for. The 
father left some insurance but after all expenses were paid there was very little money 
left. This gentleman worked in the office of a railway company as one of the officers, 
and his son was going to the Collegiate but he had not got his matric. I might say 
that he was a close friend of ours, a neighbour. The Company, in sympathy with the 
widow, offered to take the boy in an office. The boy had to work because they did not — 
have enough to live on. Everybody advised against accepting the Company’s offer, but 
the widow said she could not do without it. The boy left school and was away from 
school for two years. He realized himself that he should be going to school; he was — 
an intelligent lad and learned faster than the average child. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. How old was he?—A. I should think about 16 about that time, and I am satis- 
fied that had he gone to school about two years longer he would have taken his matric. 
But he quit and was away from school about two years. Then he went back. He has 
entered two examinations since for his matric. and has failed in both. Now, nobody 
who knows the boy but would think he could have passed if he had been allowed to 
attend two more terms. 

Q. You have got no proof of what you say—only your own imagination—A. I 
beg your pardon, there is no imagination about it. 

Hon. Mr. Ortver: We have asked the witness for his opinion, let him give it. 

The Wiryess: There is no imagination about it, Mr. Nesbitt. That boy was a 
chum of my own son, and I want to say that he was better in learning things than my , 
own son was. But my son passed in the two years and the other boy was absent from 
school two years and failed at his examination. Now, that boy has to quit. school. 
entirely. That is a fact. There is no imagination about it. : 

[Mr, C. Lawrence.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. You advocate a payment of $50 for a disabled man?—A. Yes. 
. Q. That does not include attendance?—A. No, it does not include attendance. 

Q. Attendance would be extra. Then you propose a payment of $30 to a widow 
and $8 for each child up to 18 years of age?—A. Yes, up to 18 years of age, and that 
is putting it pretty low. 

Q. What relationship would you consider should come in as dependents? There 
_is the widow, of course, but there are others. How would you limit that?—A. I think 
_~ payments should be made to all when the son contributed towards the support, but I 
: am not prepared to say how far it should go. For instance, I know of an unusual case 
4 where a young man supported his two sisters. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


a Q. Would you place them among the actual dependents?—A. Yes. These things 
should be taken into consideration by the bodrd. A good board will have a lot to do 
with the satisfactory working out of any pension scheme. You may grant as good a 
pension as you like, but if you do not choose a good board to carry it into effect there 
is going to be dissatisfaction. I would not advocate paying those sisters during the 
whole of their life, but only for a fair and reasonable period, so that they might find 
some employment or do something that would enable them to support themselves. 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. Do you not think there is a pretty dificult proposition involved there? You 
might have one case where the sister stays‘a# home and the brother supports-her. In 
the case of another man in very similar circumstances he might have a sister who is 
employed in some office or in a store. The one woman might be just as well able to do 
something to support herself as the other, but owing to special circumstances she is 
dependent upon her brother.—A. I realize that of course. 

Q. Now, is there any reason why that one girl should be kept by the State?—A. I 

would not advocate the State maintaining her, only for a reasonable length of time to 
enable her to support herself. ” 

Q. Why not do it for the other ?—A. The other sister is already supporting herself. 
The probability is that the sister who had been relying upon her brother for support 
would have to prepare herself for some vocation which would enable her to earn her 
livelihood. In the meantime, it would only seem fair that the State should contribute 
towards her support. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 
Q. Supposing I am a soldier, which I am not, and supporting some person, not 
an immediate relative. Supposing for some reason or other I had adopted a boy. I go 
to the war and am killed. Now, that boy was dependent upon me and yet there was 
no relationship between us. Would you make an allowance in that case?—A. Yes, sir, 
I think that boy should be treated the same as if he was your own son. 
Q. Then you would admit the right of any person who had been dependent upon 
the deceased soldier to receive some consideration?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. But that would be at the discretion of the Pensions Board?—A. I think it 
___would be better left that way. 
- Q. You would not allow any discretion in the case of a widow? Of course they 
would have to give her a fixed pension?—A. Yes, I think they should. 


‘4 By the Chairman: 

* Q. Even though the widow was wealthy and able to take care of herself? We do 
have cases where the widows are very wealthy.—A. I do not believe in drawing such a 
: line, I do not believe in class legislation. They are entitled in either case to a pension, 


and ought to receive it. 
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Q. Do you think that to the widow with an income of four or five thousand doll 
the country should pay a pension?—A. Well, if the husband has lost his life in the : 
service of his country I do not see why it should not. 

Mr. Scott: I don’t see how you could get away from it. 

The Witness: I don’t know why you should not. 

Hon. Mr. Ottver: The man has sacrificed his life and this is a payment of life 
insurance by the State. : 

The CHairMAN: I would not expect such persons to accept a pension. 

The Witness: That is a different thing altogether. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: a 


Q. I think when you undertake to admit to pensions all those who were in 
dependence on the deceased you would have to define pretty definitely those who - 
would be entitled to a fixed amount. Now, the widow would receive a fixed amount? _ 
—A. Yes, sir. > 

Q. What about the widowed mother?—A. I think if the mother is dependent 
on the man she should receive as near as they could fix it an amount relative to- 
the—— 

Q. You would not fix her amount?—A. No. She should receive an amount — 
relative to about the extent of her dependence on the son. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Supposing the person were entirely dependent on the son?—A. If she were 
entirely dependent on him I think there should be a fixed amount. 


Mr. Nessitr: I see, you would leave that to the diseretion of the board. 


Hon. Mr. Ortver: You must leave it to the discretion of the board, you cannot 
have it both-ways. 


The Witness: Not where the widowed mother was tntirely dependent. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. Do you think the entirely dependent mother would be in the same position a 
as the widow and should be treated the same?—~A. I would think so. She should — 
be treated the same as the widow. 
Q. Supposing I have a mother and father, both well on in years. I am the young 
son of an old couple, and they are down the hill pretty far. I have been their A 
support and I am killed. What should be done in their case?—A. A mother and = 
father? 
Q. Yes. Such a case as I have described is a very common one.—A. I think — 
they should have a stated amount. 
Q. They would, of course, come in as dependents. Would you leave them at the ~ 
discretion of the board?—A. No, sir, I think they should get a certain fixed amount. — 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The same as a widow would get?—A. I am not saying the same amount, — a 
but they should have a fixed amount. : 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: : 

Q. That is what I want to get at. Should they be treated the same as the 
widow ?—A. Probably the fairest way, the same as a widow and child, they are two a @ 
people. With the widow you are dealing with one, but in this you are dealing with — 
two. The.fair way would be the same amount as the widow and one child. 
Q. In regard to children; the orphan child with a mother, you want to get $8 4 

a month. Supposing the child is an orphan absolutely, without either mother or 
{Mr. C. Lawrence.] o 
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father or other relatives, which is a class to be considered. What would you do in 
hat case?—A. In that case they should be treated the same as a child who is left 
an orphan. ‘This states $10 a month, but I think it is small. It should be made $12 
for each child left an orphan. In this instance they get $10. 

Q. That is your opinion, and you are a responsible man before us to give us 
@ your opinion, no matter how you form that opinion?—A. I think $12 for each child, 
and the same age as the other, 18 years. 
: Q. If entirely an orphan child?—A. Yes, boy or girl. 
f Q. Then you would fix the pension for a widowed mother at $30 a month. 
Would you recognize a father who was entirely dependent?—A. Oh, yes, I think 
probably he should be treated the same as the widow alone. 
| Q. Supposing he was an invalid unable to support himself. He would be 
expected to work if he was able to?—A. Well 
Q. You would have a difference between the man and the woman, or would you?— 
A. I do not know that I would. 


~ By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You would give the father, whether or not he was dependent, a pension?—A. A 
pension if he were dependent. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. The point is that the woman who was depending upon her son as the sole sup- 
port, because her son wes working for her you would give her her pension in full?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. But the man who was depending upon his son and still was able to work, would 
you give him a pension just the same?—A. I do not think he should receive a pension 
if he is able to work. I am putting myself in that boat. If my son met with anything, 
T would not expect the Government to give me a pension. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Of course, you are out of the ordinary. Supposing you were working with your 
hands?—A. I do not see any difference. Of course, I probably am out of the ordinary. 
My son has been in the service ever since war broke out. He took appendicitis at 
Valcartier, and I brought him home, paid his expenses, sent him up to St. Thomas, 
and paid for that myself. Not because the Militia Department did not offer to do it; 
they wanted him operated on in the military hospital in Quebec. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. But you did not want to take chances?—A. It was not that. The boy was 
among strangers. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You naturally wanted to look after him yourself?—A. To please the boy. 

Q. And his mother too, if she is living?—A. She is. I would have done it regard- 
Jess of whether the mother was living or not. 

Mr. Scotr: When you open up that question of dependents, aside from the widow 
and children—no doubt there are claims—you open up a big avenue for unreasonable 
demands. 

Hon. Mr. Ouiver: We are taking his opinion on it. 

: The Wrrnzss: I do not wish to be personal, but I can tell you just where there 
are unreasonable demands being made now, and you are granting them. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: he 

Q. Don’t go into that—A. Now, I will tell you, gentlemen, I believe if it is know: 1 

that the Government is going to establish an adequate pension to take care of soldie 
and their families after they enlist, when they are sent upon active service, regardles: 
of whether injuries are due to their negligence or not, you will do more to help recruit- 
ing in this country than anything else you can do. One dissatisfied person, a dis- 
satisfied widow, can do more harm to recruiting in this country than fifty men cal 
overcome. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is no question about that—A. I think you intend to recommend a satis 
factory pension. Now, I associate every day with people who are talking about thes 
things, and there is a lot of dissatisfaction. There is more than what you imagine 
Mr. Watters, representing the Trades Congress, and I, hear lots of things that you 
do not hear. But we are here to do what we can not only for the benefit of thes 
people, but for that of the country at large. 'We are as much interested in the country 
and the welfare of the people as any one else. If something is established that will be 
satisfactory, I want to tell you you will be doing a great work. If it were even 
advertised to-day that it is the intention to take care of cases such as that of the soldier 
drowned in the canal, it would have a good effect. That is my personal experience. 
What I have told you, I got from personal experience. I was alderman in St. Thomas, 
and mayor, for a number of years. Persons in that position get lots of letters. I never — 
got a letter from anybody that I did not personally investigate myself, and I got letters 
from women that most men would not have gone near their houses, but I went to 
satisfy myself. I went once to see a woman who was away from home when J called. 
I rapped at the neighbour’s door. She came to the door, and I asked her if she knew 
where the lady next door was. She said: “JI don’t associate with her,” and shut the 
door in my face. I cite these things to prove to you that I have investigated, and made 
a personal study of it practically all my life. And what I have stated I believe are 
the facts, and I believe they can be-borne out. My opinion of these things is, as 
regards the amount of pension, I have that from our own men, individually. They 
think it is wholly inadequate. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. Your figure for a disabled man is $50 a month, and for a widow $30, and you 
class entirely dependent relatives, a certain number, in the samé class as widows; and 
others who are dependent are to be subject to the discretion of the Board?—A. — 
should receive some consideration. 

Q. Here is another class of injured man, or partially disabled man. What about 
his dependents? Supposing a man, we will say, has lost an arm or a leg, or is injured 
internally, but still is fairly efficient, yet at the most not entirely efficient and liable to 
break down; that is, he becomes inefficient earlier in life than he otherwise would. 
Where do his dependents come in?—A. For instance, if a man, having lost an arm, 
took up some occupation where he would make a good living, and afterwards because 
of that arm,was unable to make a living and keep his dependents, I think the Board 
should reconsider his case. : 

Q. That would be at the start. Take this $50 a month man, he has a wife. Does 
she get anything ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. $50 covers both?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see. Well, then, in regard to the man Para echied what ani him?— 
A. I think any person who receives wounds or who is partially disabled in any way 
should receive something. 

Q. He should. But what about ie dependents?—A. Well, if the dependent 
suffers, the case should be given some consideration. ~ 

[Mr. C. Lawrence.] 
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4 Q. Yes, but I want to lay down some rule that will be a guide to the Commission 
hat is dealing with the matter. No matter what rules are laid down there is still a 
very large measure of discretion required to be exercised by the Commission, but we 
want to make rules wherever we can make them.—A. I don’t know whether I can men- 
tion any stated amount, but I think he should receive consideration according to the 
amount he was contributing to their support when he did do so. 


By Mr, Scott: 


Q. In a ease of partial disablement you would not: allow the wife anything ?—A. 
If you pay the man and that man supports the wife I do not think the country should 
be under any obligation. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: ~ 


Q. Here is the point I am trying to get at; take your own calling. You have been 
able to hand over to your wife every month say $100 or $200. Yours being a very liber- 
ally paid ocupation your wife is able to live in very fair style on your earnings. You 
have been absolutely disabled so that you are utterly incapacitated from pursuing that 
occupation and you have got to come down to any occupation you can get. If your 
wife gets no consideration whatever for your disability it is pretty hard on her.—A. 
That may be, but my proposition was that if I was disabled from following my ocecupa- 
tion I should receive the full amount of the pension, and in that case I cannot see 
why the wife should receive anything. 


Hon. Mr. Ontver: All right. 


; By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. The payments should be based on the ability to follow the occupation ?—A. 
Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Ouiver: In the case I am quoting the man is not totally disabled, there- 
fore he would not get the ‘totally disabled” pension. 


: Mr. Green: The witness is arguing that if he was prevented from following his 
’ occupation he should get it. 

a Hon. Mr. Ouiver: We are conceding that and I think Mr. Lawrence admits it is 
4 not practicable. 

The Witness: I beg your pardon, I do not admit that. I think it is practicable 


and should be worked out. JI could not advocate anything else. JI am urging the 
opinion of those I represent and I cannot depart from that. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 

Q. Supposing that is not conceded and a $50 maximum for total disablement is 
established. In that case there will be a lesser payment for the man who is partially 
disabled?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then does the wife get any consideration in the case of the totally disabled 
- man or in the case of the man who is partially disabled?—A. I think that if a man 

was partially disabled he would receive so much of a pension. In that case, if he was 
married I do not understand why the wife should come into the proposition at all. He 
supports his wife and you should give him pension enough to continue to do so. I don’t 
know why there should be extra payments. ; 
Q. That is your idea?—A. Yes, sir. : 
Q. As long as the man is living A. Living with his wife and supporting her 
the pension should be paid to him and it should continue to be so. 
———s Q. ' Im ease of a maximum of $50, or less than $50 a month, you would claim 
nothing for the wife?—A. No. 
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Q. That is definite. I would be rather inclined to especially consider the married 
woman in all cases, because she has much to say, in many cases, in connection with ~ 
the volunteering of her husband, and it is pretty hard if anybody is hurt and she gets i. 
no consideration ?—A. Of course they are supposed to be one. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. She gets consideration through her husband, although itis a very small con- 

sideration 2—A. Not always. 
2 
By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 

Q. Supposing we set a consideration of $50 a month?—A. In that case I think 
it ought to be patd to them both. 

Q. Supposing they have got children? 

Mr. Nessitt: They get an allowance for each of the children. 

The Witness: No, married women do not get anything for each child. 

Hon. Mr. Oxtver: Do not make that mistake, they do not get anything in the case 
of a disabled man, it is only to aid the man. I have seen a man going around at 
Edmonton wheeling two children in a perambulator, his wife carrying another child, 
and a fourth running behind. That man is probably a good and valuable soldier, more 
valuable than if he did not have a wife and children. It may be that the wife induced ~ 
him to go to the front. That man becomes disabled and gets $50, or rather, he becomes 
totally disabled; if he is only partially disabled he does not get that. Now, where do 
his wife and children come in? 
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The Witness: I suppose these large families should be taken into consideration. 

Hon. Mr. Outver: J think they certainly should. 

The Witness: If the man and wife live together and the man enlisted and was 
killed or totally disabled and they had a number of children under 18 years of age, it 
would be as well to consider something for the children. Now, that is all I wished to. 
present to the committee. Mr. Watters, President of the Canadian Labour Congress 
is here, if you would like to examine him. 


The CHairMAN: We will be glad to hear Mr. Watters if he has anything to say. 


Witness discharged. 
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Mr. J. C. Watters called and examined. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not know that I have anything 
original to suggest. I simply want to support what I have heard stated by Mr. Law- 
rence. I was not present at yesterday’s meeting when he gave the first portion of his 
evidence and I do not know whether or not he touched on the undesirability, in our 
opinion, of seeking to discriminate between the man who was injured at the front and 
the man who was injured while preparing to go to the front. 


Hon. Mr. Oxiver: That has been all considered. 


_The Witness: This is the first meeting I have had the pleasure of attending and 
I did not know whether you had gone over that ground. 


By Mr. Macdonell: : 


Q. What is your opinion?—A. My opinion is that the man who was injured in 
preparing to go to the front is entitled to the same consideration as the man who has 
been injured at the front. é 

Mr. Nespitr: Everybody is of the same view. 

[Mr. J. C. Watters. ] 
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- The Witness: Then there is no necessity to discuss that point. I know there is 
a great deal of difficulty in arriving at something like an equitable basis on which 
_ pensions may be given. If we looked at it from the viewpoint of what the individual 
is sacrificing in order to go to the front, we would be tempted to make the pensions 
' differentiate according to the amount of sacrifice that has been entailed on each indi- 


vidual. 
: ' By Mr. Scott: 


*Q. According to his occupation?—A. According to his occupation. There may be 
_ some men who have received $150 a month. The prospects may have been very bright 
that if they had remained at home they would have made double that amount. When 
they return if they are only to receive-a pension of $50 a month and when all their 
prospects for the future have been blotted out, you will admit the pension is entirely 
inadequate to meet that case. On the other hand, there is the workman who, perhaps 
only earned $40 a month, and on his return receives $50. 
Mr. Green: It is pretty hard to differentiate. 


The Witness: Yes. I understand these difficulties pretty well. It does seem to 

_ me the view the committee should take is the service they are rendering the country, 

throw them all into the melting pot, so to speak, recognize the services of each indi- 

vidual as being equal to the State. We must recognize it from that point of view 

_ because if we were to trace back the services of each individual we might inquire why 
it is one man is earning $150 and another man only $40 a month. 


2 


By Mr. Macdonell: 

Q. It would be impossible to work out any arrangement taking into consideration 
every individual case. Is not that what you suggest?—A. The thing suggests 
itself to my mind; you cannot take every individual case and work it out. You must 
throw them all into the melting pot; here is the service they have rendered to the 
country; use them all alike. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. To treat the matter in any other way you do not think is practicable?—A. No, 
it is not practicable. I quite agree with the suggestion-made by Mr. Lawrence. Even 
the payment of $50-a month seems inadequate, but taking everything into considera- 
_tion I am inclined to believe $50 should be paid ‘to the totally disabled man, bu 
nothing less than this amount in order to enable him to live in decency. : 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you mean the man who is unable to earn anything, who is totally disabled ? 
_—A, Yes, the man who is totally disabled. The man who by reason of the misfortune 
_ which has occurred to him is debarred from earning anything. 

_ Q. The percentage of those we are told is very low.—A. I understand that. The 
difficulty will be to meet the cases of men who are partially disabled and to deal 
out a pension in proportion to the extent of their disablement. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 
Q. Or men who are disabled for the time being.—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 
Q. Colonel Belton gave us a list of grades under which pensions should be paid. 
We tried to get from him a definition of these, but did not succeed. The first degree 
would apply to those who are rendered tctally incapable of earning a livelihood as the 
result of wounds or injuries received, or illness contracted on active service at the 
: front during drill or training or on other military duty. Now give us your idea of what 


. 


injury would bring a man in that class. 
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Mr. Green: That is totally disabled? 

Hon. Mr. Outver: Yes. 
A. That is one of the most difficult things, I think, to answer. 

Q. That is what we want to find out.—A. It is pretty hard to define what is a 
totally disabled man, unless it is one who has lost both arms, for instance. x 

Q. Well, in the case of a man who has lost both arms, is that total disablement 2— 
A. It seems to me that is total disablement. Even a man who had lost both eyes is not 
totally disabled because I have seen them at the building conducted by the Association 
for the Blind, engaged in occupations enabling them to earn something. 

Q. Do you not think a man who had lost both hands would be entitled to that 
amount of pension?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. That is what we want to get at. It is not to quibble on the words “total dis- 
ablement” but what injuries would you consider sufficient to warrant a man being paid 
that $50. 

Mr. Green: A man who has lost both legs, for example?—A. Yes, a man who has 
lost both legs I would consider totally disabled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Supposing that man was an engraver? It would not interfere with his following _ 
his trade, would it?—A. Even a man who is totally blind is not totally disabled, — 
because, as I have already said, I have seen blind people at work; but speaking gener- 
ally, I would consider that a man who has lost both legs is totally disabled. 

Q. You would not consider a man with one arm totally disabled?—A. No. 

Q. Nor a man with one leg?—A. No. 

Q. Or one eye?—A. No. 4 

Q. What about deafness?—A. I would hardly consider that total disablement 
because there are quite a number of deaf men who are able to earn a living. : 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 


Q. Now, the second degree is applicable to those who are rendered in an extreme 
degree incapable of earning a livelihood as a result of injuries of injuries or illness 
contracted on active service. Would you consider that a man with one arm had been 
rendered in an extreme degree incapable of earning a livelihood?—A. Speaking gener- 
ally, I would consider a man very badly handicapped when he loses an arm. 

Mr. Scotr: You have got ‘to consider the other degrees. There is the extreme 
degree and there is the material and marked degrees. 


Mr. Nespirr: That extreme degree should be cut out. 


The Witness: Off-hand it would be very difficult for me to draw the line between 
these degrees. 
Hon. Mr. Oxiver: We want your opinion. You have given us a distinction of 
the first degree, that is the man incapable of earning a livelihood. 


Mr. Scorr: Is he not entitled to know what degrees follow, in order to be able to 
give an intelligent opinion? : 7 


Mr. Nesgitt: The extreme should be in No. 1. 
Hon. Mr. Ottver: No. 


Mr. Neszitt: What do you call extreme? 
[Mr. J. C. Watters.] 
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f Hon. Mr. Outver: I think there should be certain differences between Nos. 2 and 
Mr. Scorr: Mr. Darling divides them into nine. 


The Witness: Did not the officers of the department who are responsible for the 


granting of pensions define the degrees themselves? 


Hon. Mr. OLtver: We had Colonel Belton here, and tried to get him to define 
them, but he failed to do so. Now you, Mr. Watters, are a practical man. Do you con- 
sider that a man who has lost one arm is rendered in an extreme degree incapable of 
earning a livelihood. . : 

Mr. Green: Bearing in mind the other degrees enumerated. 

The Witness: No. 

Hon. Mr. Ontver: Supposing he has lost his right arm. 

Mr. Nespitt: He soon learns to work. 

The CHarrman: I would think that man would be rendered incapable to an 
extreme degree of earning his livelihood. In some occupations he would be rendered 
almost incapable. 

Hon. Mr. Outver: Absolutely incapable in many occupations, in fact in most occu- 
pations. : 

The CuairmMan: Yes, if he were a painter, for example, he could not carry on his 
occupation with the loss of his right arm. 

My. Nessitt: Why? 

The CHamrMAN: Because he could not do his work as a painter or a carpenter. 

“Mr. Nespirt: I know men in that position who could do more work than you and 
I could. i: 

The Witness: I know quite a number. I know one man with his arm off at the 


elbow, and it is surprising what he can do. He can set type and a lot of other things. 
But these are exceptional cases. We must consider the matter as a whole. 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: 
Q. Take the case of a man who has lost one leg. His position is not so serious ?— 


_ A. Not so serious as that of a man who has lost his arm. 


Hon. Mr. Ouiver: I would be very strongly of the opinion that the man with one 
arm should be put in that list. 


The Cuamman: So would I. 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. If you put two and three together, I quite agree witth you—A. The distinction 
is so closely drawn you cannot make a distinction. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. It is a matter of opinion—A. My opinion is that a man who loses an arm, 


_ that is an ex'treme degree. 


The CHatrMAN: Something depends on the age he loses it. If he loses it in child- 
hood, he adapts himself. Take a man in mature life, it is more difficult to recover 
from such an injury. 

Mr. Scort: There must be some one on this Pension Board who, in actual practice, 


has to decide these things. 


Hon. Mr. Outver: We had the prac'tical man before us, but we could not get a 
satisfactory answer from him. 
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Mr. Macpoxett: We have not adopted this classification. It may be con 
misleading, and very dim. I think we are dealing with something and arguing 
upon seein founded upon hypothetical cases. ee 

Hon. Mr. Ouiver: We must make some distinction. : 

Mr. Macponeti: That classifica tion is entirely impossible. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Which do you prefer, the degree classification, or the American classifi ati 
of so much for an arm, a foot or a leg?—A. I am inclined to think I favour the mor 
specific, definite statement in the American system. 


By Mr. Scott: 
Q. That is for total disablement?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Give him 60 much if he loses an arm or a leg, and so much for an eye 
Ay Yes. be yr. 
The CuamMan: That would cut everything out except total disability. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 

Q. In your opinion then, outside of total disability, is the individual i injury ba 

adopted by the United States Navy classification the system that you would apply 
—A. Yes, I am inclined to think that would be the better method. 

Q. Have you a classification in your mind other than that which you would: 

eonmend 7—A. No, I fs motes As wide latitude should be given to me Board itself. 


their latitude. i 
Mr. Green: The witness says, if I understand him right, he agrees with th 
American system of so much for a specifie injury. If he does, he cannot have a wid 
latitude in pensions. ; 
The CuamimMAN: Any man who loses a right hand gets exactly the same amou 
Hien is no ae there. . 


ae and French systems. If you are going to adopt that, you cannot ee 
latitude. 


Re nertcat system was that - was detnite and specifie. 


By Mr. Green: 


allowed a wide latitude. You cannot allow them a wide latitude—A. If we = 
adopt that system, you give him the earnings of a partially disabled man comm ns) 


Q. Will you ‘tell us this, Mr. Watters: In your opinion would it se bette 
appoint a Board and allow them a latitude wide or small as we see fit, or a 
French and American plan of so much for a specific injury, and have it defini 
A. If I was on the Pensions Board, I would prefer the American and French 

Q. If you were on the Pensions Board? .What is your outside oot me 


By Hon. Mr. Oliver: : 


Q. You are Watters now, what is ee opinion as oe 0 the difference betw 
[Mr. J. C. Watters.] oy oie 
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es ou Mr. Scott: 

Q. Which is the fairest all. around?—A. I am inclined to think that the French and 
American system would be the most satisfactory. 

Mr. Scotr: I should imagine that too. 

The Witness: Because, as you can readily understand, the members of the Pensions 
Board, with the best motive in the world, might make mistakes; and if they have a set 
of circumstances that they must observe it seems to me there will be less likelihood of 
any miscarriage of justice or equity. 


3 
wi 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. You are through with that feature?—A. Yes. 

Q. What opinion, if any, have you as to the desirability of establishing vocational 
or industrial schools, or seminaries, or hospitals, or something of that nature, for 

_ returned soldiers who are wounded ’?’—A. I can answer that without equivocation. And 

when I am answering in the affirmative, I understand thoroughly there are some of our 
own people, the working people, who may claim that the returned soldier, by reason of his 
training, may displace quite a number of our people. But looking at it from the broad, 
humanitarian standpoint, the best service we can render our people throughout Canada 
is to give these wounded soldiers an opportunity to earn their own living, and by all 
means we should provide means whereby they can earn their own living. 

Q. What is the best way of working that out and obtaining that result?—A. Now, 
Mr. Macdonell, I have not, I must say, given the matter sufficient thought in detail to 
give an intelligent opinion. 

Mr. Scorr: You would find a great deal of information in the French report. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 
Q. Is there any further information you would like to volunteer to the Committee? 
—A. I think that would cover the ground, I think that it has been covered. I support 
what Mr. Lawrence said as to rates. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. With reference to the partial disability, you have heard what was discussed 
here this morning with Mr. Lawrence. Would you advocate paying the man’s wife, if 
he was under a partial pension, anything extra?—A. No, because it is génerally 
recognized that the husband is the provider for the family, and by his pension being 
adequate to meet the demands of the family that would be all that was required. 


By Mr. Scott: 
‘ Q. The pension received by the partially disabled man would cover the impairment 
of his earning capacity 7—A. Exactly. 

Q. Therefore you would say it was not necessary for any additional allowance in 
‘that case?2—A. Exactly, because his pension would cover that. It is altogether different 
in the case of a man who is totally disabled, or a widow. 

The CuatrMan: We wish to thank you very much for your evidence, Mr. Watters. 


Witness discharged. 


: 


- Committee adjourned. 
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House or CoMMONS, 
Committers Room No 306. 
Wepnespay, April 5, 1916. 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. In the absence of Hon. Mr. Hazen, Mr. 
Nickle, on motion of Mr. Nesbitt, took the Chair. . 


The Actinc CuaiRMAN: Sir Herbert Ames is with us this morning and we would 
like him to tell us about the work of the Canadian Patriotic Fund. 


Sir Hernert Ames: Mr. Chairman, when I understood that this Pensions Com- 
mittee was sitting, although unable personally to attend as a spectator, as I should 
have liked to follow the deliberations, I thought possibly the experience of the Cana- 
dian Patriotic Fund from day to day in dealing with soldiers’ dependents might be of 
some value to the committee and of some value to the record. I do not pretend to offer 
any suggestions regarding the treatment of disabled soldiers. Mr. Scammell, who 
represents the Hospitals Committee, has made that a matter of study and their 
commission is far more capable of dealing with that matter than I am, but our 
experience for the last twenty months has been entirely with the soldiers’ dependents re 
and possibly we may have acquired some information that may be of value to your 
Committee in its deliberations. In the first place, as nearly as we can judge, about 
15 per cent of the men who enlist have dependents and certainly these men can be — 
regarded as the breadwinners of their respective families. I understand that the 
Government pays between 50,000 and 60,000 separation allowances, and we issue, 
exclusive of the province of Manitoba, about 35,000 cheques in helping families from 
the Patriotic Fund, leaving 15,000 families that apparently are not in need of further 
assistance than they get from the Government alone. : 

Mr. Nespitr: All of the ridings are not subscribers to your fund. 

Sir Herpert Ames: There are only a few independent organizations. The province ~ 
of Manitoba has an independent organization run on precisely the same lines as ours 
and working in the utmost harmony with ourselves. There are only technical reasons 
why they do not belong to us; reasons which originated at the beginning of their fund 
through a trustee arrangement which they had and which rendered it, according to 
their by-laws, rather difficult. But they parallel our methods, in every respect. 
All our knowledge, all our records, all our advice, assistance and super- 
vision is at their disposal. There are no independent organizations in — 
British Columbia to our knowledge. Chilliwack was the last, and that has come in; — 
there are none in Alberta; I think there are none in Saskatchewan; Manitoba has a 
homogeneous provincial organization. The only places in Ontario to-day that are not 
directly connected with us are Sarnia, Preston, Paris, and Fort William. I do not 
_know of any other. e 

Mr. Nessitr: Norfolk has come in? : 

Sir Hersert Ames: Norfolk came in. So this list gives a fair indication of the 
-eonditions in all the provinces of the Dominion in connection with the work among 
-the soldiers’ dependents. It covers New Brunswick, with the exception of Grand Falls, 
«which has a private organization ,and throughout Nova Scotia the work is done through 
-a number of executives, and is very well done, so that our records practically may be 
taken as indicative of conditions in every part of Canada with the possible exception 
-of Manitoba. We would send the Manitoba statement if desired. 
The ActiNe Cuarrman: What classes do you include within the word “deper 
dents.” 

[Sir Herbert Ames.] 


‘ 
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. Sir Hersert Amus: We are a little broader in our idea of the word “ dependent ” 
than the Government is. There are two classes of dependents, as we know them. 
Those that are directly dependent in toto, and those that are indirectly or partially 
dependent. Those that are directly dependent, we consider to be the wife of the soldier 
and the soldier’s children, also any invalid member of the soldier’s family. We also 
consider the only unmarried son of a widowed mother, where she was. wholly dependent 
on him for support—there may be other children in the family under fifteen years of 
age—but we regard that widowed mother exactly as a wife. We also, to a lesser degree, 
recognize indirect dependents. For example: there were two sons in a widow’s family, 
and both of them had been earning comparatively small amounts, and one went to the 
war and the other did not, but the family could not be adequately supported on the 
earnings of the one that remained. We endeavoured to replace to the family the net 
value of the man who did enlist, bringing the family to the same position that they 
otherwise would be. That is what we call the problem of indirect dependents, and it 
is impossible for, any rules to be laid down, but our local branches deal with a ease of 
that kind on its merits, relying on two fundamental principles: first, that the family 
must be in need in case there was no Patriotic Fund; secondly, that the family must 
have been to a certain degree, dependent on the man who enlisted. Resuming what 
I was saying a moment ago, we judge that 40,000 families, including Manitoba and 
those independent organizations, are to-day receiving assistance from the Patriotic 
Fund, and that is within 10,000 or 15,000 of the Government figures of those who get 
separation allowances; from which we conclude that about 25 per cent of those who 
get separation allowances need nothing more, and are satisfied, either from haying 
private revenues or otherwise, with what they get from the Government. 

Mr. Nessitt: Beside that, the separation allowance is granted, I imagine, to some 
people that you really would not make a grant to? 

Sir Hersert Ames: The separation allowance is regarded by the Government as 
part of the man’s pay, and goes to his wife just the same whether the wife needs it or 
not. The Government approaches the family purely from the point of view of the effi- 
ciency of the soldier. If a millionaire and a coachman both enlist as privates, Mrs. 
Millionaire and Mrs. Coachman each get $20. It is of little account to Mrs. Million- 
aire; but it is not enough for Mrs. Coachman if she has four or five children. The 
Patriotic Fund views the matter not from the soldier’s point of view, but co-operates 
with the Government view; it meets the need of the family, and wherever the family 
needs more than it is getting to come up to the scale of decent living, we provide that 
addition. We represent for 40,000 families in Canada the difference between bare 
existence and decent living. Now, that gives you, to some extent, an idea of the 
possible maximum of widows and widowed wives and mothers and dependent families 
that the Government may have to provide for in case of very heavy casualties. The 
other evidence that possibly I might give that would be of value would be as to the 
‘composition of the families, and the amounts which the families receive. 


(At this stage Hon. Mr. Hazen arrived and took the chair). 


Mr. Nespitt: It is the average composition we want to get. 

Sir Hersert Ames: We have been surprised at the smallness of the families. 
There are many exceptional cases of families of six, eight and ten children. But the 
families of the men that come to us are, for the most part, compartively small owing, we 
believe, to the fact that most of the men who enlist are comparatively young. I have 
here our January record. We have 28,435 families to look after; they contained only 
17,042 persons, which, you will see, is less than three persons per family. Generally 
speaking, we consider our average family to consist of a woman, a child running about, 
and a baby; and, making due allowances for possible increases in families, I do not 
think that if all the dependent families became bereaved families by the loss of the 
bread-winner that they would average more than three individuals; a woman and two 
children would be about the average. Now, we have found, in dealing with the 
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Patriotic Fund, that the Government’s allowance is a fixture of $20 a month, and 
Government’s allowance goes to every soldier’s wife alike, wherever she may live 
Canada. But $20 will do a great deal more in Prince Edward Island than it will do — 
in the Yukon; and, consequently, the Patriotic Fund, in endeavouring to determine 
the amount of supplementary assistance, varies with each province, and, to some 
extent, varies as between an urban and a rural community. ee 
Mr. Green: You would not suggest that the Government in connection with pen- — 
sion funds should differentiate at all? 
Sir Herser Ames: No. All I would suggest would be that the Government would 
have to bear in mind the maximum and the minimum, and try to strike a fairly happy 
mean between the two. Now, taking the Dominion as a whole, our average monthly — 
assistance per family was $16.30 in the month of January. It is a trifle lower to-day — 
because of some slight amendments in our regulations regarding childless wives; but, — 
generally speaking, the Patriotic Fund gives about 50 cents a day to the families — 
- .throughout Canada as a whole. Now, the amount varies with the different provinces, 
and, perhaps, for purposes of record that information may be of some value to you. © 
Those soldiers’ dependents that are living in Newfoundland receive on an average 
$11.81 per family; those living in Prince Edward Island receive about $10 per family; — 
those in Nova Scotia receive $13 per family; those in New Brunswick averaged in 
January, $14.58 per family. In the province of Quebec, the whole province, they 
averaged $13.16 per family. Throughout Ontario, where we had 13,458 families, the — 4 
average was $15.23 per family. i 
Mr. Nessitt: The highest of any? 
Sir Hersert Ames: So far, yes. It goes gradually higher as you go West. I can- 
not give you the Manitoba figures, but I can get them for you. Saskatchewan is the 
highest of all. The Saskatchewan families, numbering 11,273 in January, averaged 
$23.19. There is a reason for that, however, which does not appear on the surface, 
and it is this, that the Saskatchewan organization regards whatever the husband sends — 
back as his money, and re-deposits the equivalent amount monthly to the credit of the — 
family in a trust fund. Consequently the Saskatchewan organization is accumulating 
a very considerable amount which is to be paid out to the soldiers’ wives and families 
when the men come back from the front as representing the money which the men ~ 
themselves have sent back. In the other provinces that is not tried except voluntarily, — 
and the averages, therefore, of the other provinces cannot be compared with those I 
have already given. 
Mr. Nespirt: In Saskatchewan you equalize what they receive? 
Sir Herpert Ames: We equalize what they receive. That is, if a woman says she ~ 
is getting $15 per month from her husband, we take $15 out of what she would get from 
the Patriotic Fund, and deposit it to her credit in a trust account. If she says that, — 
In addition to that $15, she must have one-half of it, we deposit the other half, and if 
the woman has any back debts to pay or doctor’s bills, the money is taken from the — 
amount to her credit in the trust account. That trust account is her reserve account 
the idea being that at the end of the war when the man comes back home this money 
will be available for him and his family during the reconstruction period, to be paid — 
in instalments spread over two or three months in order to give him an opportunity to — 
look around and obtain a job. Now, in southern Alberta the average is $19.92 and in 
northern Alberta, $20; in Vancouver the average is $20.22, for Greater Vancouver, 
against all British Columbia $20.61. So that, generally speaking, the eastern provinces 
run from $10 in Prince Edward Island to $15.23 for the eastern half of Ontario, whil 
the western provinces all run about $20 a month. That is the statement of the sup 
plementary assistance which the soldier’s family receives. Now, of course, it must b 
remembered that in nearly all these cases, not all of them, but in a great many of thes 
cases, by far the greater portion of them, these families already receive $20 separation 
allowance, and, in a great many cases, they also receive “assigned” pay. So that the 
initial income of most of these families is $35 a month and when you want to ascertai 
[Sir Herbert Ames.] 
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_ just what the family is living on you have to add that $35 a month to the Patriotic 
_ Fund payment. Hence, generally speaking, families of three persons in the East to- 
day who are helped by the Patriotic Fund average from all sources $60 a month, or $2 
per day, while families that are of the same size in the West average about $5 more, 
or $65 per month from all sources. We have been somewhat criticised for paying as 
much as we do, but we have justified it on two counts: first that the very large number 
of families whom we helped were in debt when the men enlisted, and we always urge 
the women to use the money that the husband sends to pay off these debts; after they 
have done that we ask them, if the home. is run down, to use the money he sends to 
refurnish the home and often after they have done that we urge that the children and 
the mothers themselves be well clothed from that money. We do not calculate that 
the $35 a month for a woman and two children can pay the back debts or refurnish 
the home ‘or will provide any clothes for the children, consequently we always urge 
them to use the money the husband sends home as assigned pay for those purposes. 

Mr. Nessirr: Have many of them assigned their pay, do you know? 

Sir Herpert Ames: Yes, the assignment of pay is almost universal. It has been 
compulsory latterly; it was optional at first. And usually the assigned pay follows the 
separation allowance; wherever a man indicates that his wife or his mother needs a 
separation allowance, it follows automatically that $15 of his pay goes to her as well. 
Consequently the assigned pay has been, to a large extent, used in pulling up the home 
conditions of a great many of these families, and any of our Patriotic Fund commit- 
tees will tell you that the general condition of the families to-day, after they have been 

. six months on the fund, is very much better than when the same families were first 
taken on. Now we are also endeavouring, to a considerable extent, after the debts are 
paid, the house furnished and the children clothed wherever we can get the woman 
to save a portion of this assigned pay which the husband sends home, to preach to 
them that the husband may be out of work for a time, and it is desirable for them to 
have a nest egg as against his return. Now, it must be taken into consideration by 
this committee that the woman who loses her husband will, generally, have been on 
the Patriotic Fund for a fairly long time. It takes, as you know, about from six to 
ten months to get a regiment recruited, armed and trained and sent across into the 
firing line. During that six or eight months nearly all of these families have reached 
the level of decent subsistence if they have been in any way careful of the amount 
which was given them, so that by the time the Government gives these families a pen- 
sion the woman is outfitted in conformity with her situation in life. The first pension 
she gets, usually three months after her husband’s death, is for three times the amount 
she will thereafter receive. If she is in receipt, we will say, of $35 a month, she will 
get a cheque for $105 in one cheque when her first pension cheque comes in. That 
enables her to buy mourning, and to pay any debts she has, before she enters on her 

new phase of life. Therefore when you come to consider whether the present pensions 
~are adequate, I think you should not expect that they would have to be put to the equal 
of the Patriotic Fund totals to-day, because the Patriotic Fund has had to offer a cer- 
tain amount of inducement to stimulate the enlisting, and because, also, the Patriotic 

Fund has had to pull a great many families up to a decent scale, and you are going 
to provide pensions to families that are fairly well established. 

The CHairman: When you say “ Patriotic Fund total” that applies to the separa- 
tion allowance, the assigned pay and the Patriotic Fund allowance? 

Sir Hersert Ames: Yes. Consequently, I do not think you will be justified in 
bringing the pension for a woman and two children up to $60 a month, which is practi- 
cally what such a family now receives from all sources, during her husband’s absence, 
throughout Eastern Canada, or $65 a month which is the average throughout Western 
Canada. If there are any questions the members of the committee would like to ask 
along that line I will be very glad to tell you what our experience has been. I have 

here what we call our maximum city schedule of assistance, what a wife having no 
children, or one or two children, or more, with their ages and so on would receive if 
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you desire to have it on the record. I may say in reference.to that schedule that that 
is what we call our maximum city schedule. It is very rarely that the local commit-— 
tees give just what is fixed in this maximum schedule; they usually shade it down 10 
to 20 per cent, but we publish it in order that we may have a certain check in case any 
local organization gets out of hand and endeavours to give too generously.. It was — 
originally drafted for conditions in Montreal and Toronto where rents are higher, and 
to-day the rates paid in Toronto and Montreal may be less than this schedule. 

Mr. Macponatp: When does the Patriotic Fund allowance stop? 

Sir Hersert Ames: In the case of a woman who has lost her husband it continues 
until her first pension cheque comes. 

Mr. Macpon'stp: And in the ease of a man who is invalided home? 

Sir Hersert Ames: The Patriotic Fund does not consider the man, we have felt 
that is work that belongs to the Hospital Commission, but the Patriotic Fund does 
continue to help the woman and the family if the man has come home invalided and is 
sent to a sanitorium, or for any reason is not permitted to live with his family. In 
such cases we see that the woman does not suffer so long as the man is in an inyalid 
condition in this country. 

Mr. Nessirr: I suppose when he is in a convalescent home he is still getting his 
pay ? 

Sir Herpert Ames: If he is in a convalescent home we still help that man’s 
family, provided the family would be in need otherwise after receiving what the Gov- 
ernment gives them while the man is in the convalescent home. 

Mr. Macponaup: In other words, so long as he is on the list as a member of the 
military forces. 

Sir Hervert Ames: Yes, until the Government says that man is disposed of. 

Mr. Nickie: You still look after the woman ? 

Sir Herpert Ames: As far as the women and children are concerned we have 
tried to do so. ; 

Mr. Nickie: I think that has not been the case always. 

Sir Hersert Ames: Yes, it has been in Montreal. We have several families in 
Montreal where the fund is still continuing to help them. We do not have many eases 
of that kind, but if the woman should come to us and say that her husband had come 
back, that he was in a sanitorium, and that she, with her large family, was still in need, 
the Patriotic Fund would help her to a certain extent so long as the husband was in 
a sanitorium. - 

Mr. Nespitt: Do you know if the Government pays separation allowance in that 
case? : 
Sir Hersert Ames: I do not know just what the Government pays; but I under- 
stand so long as the man is not discharged his pay goes on just the same as if he were 
at the front. 

Hon. Mr. Lemmevux: Who yould pay for his board at the sanitarium, the Govern- — 
ernment ? 

Sir Herspert Ames: Yes, the Government. 

Mr. Macponatp: You have not any data to show the living allowance for a man 
who was receiving a pension, but you have an approximate estimate of what that ought 
to be by reason of the allowance you found necessary for his wife and children? 

Sir Hersert Ames: Our statistics relate entirely to the man-less family. 

Mr. Macponatp: Well, for the man-less family, for the condition of course accord- 
ing to the degrees of disability of the man, do you think that the amount should be 
increased over what your allowance should be, as a matter of permanent pension, of 
should it be lessened ? : = 

Sir Hersert Ames: In view of the fact that when the widow receives her first 
pension cheque she will, in all probability, have been enabled with the assistance of 
the Government and what she receives from the Patriotic Fund, to have paid her debts - 
and have a comfortable home on which a continued capital outlay is not necessary, I 

[Sir Herbert Ames.] : 
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_ would consider that the scale we have been paying could be reduced where there is a 
man-less family. Where the man is added, the care of the man is added, it would 
almost seem to me that our scale could not be reduced; if you have the man to care 
for as well. 

The CuairmMan: That is if the man is helpless. 

Sir Hersert Ames: If the man is totally helpless. 

Mr. MacpvenaLp: The pension has to come in then to supplement the Patriotic 
Fund? ° 

Sir Hersrrt Ames: Yes, I think that is fair. I will leave this statement with 
you, the members of the committee can pass it around, and you can see what the 
average is, in the different localities. It varies, not very much, but it is remarkable 
how evenly the Ontario cities average, when they work out along the same lines. The 
cost of living is higher up in that section along the line of the T.N.R., it is also higher 
along the line of the C.P.R. and the National Transcontinental Railway in those 
northernmost places, such as Port Arthur. There was, generally speaking, throughout 
the settled part of Ontario, very little variation between districts in the amount that 
the local committees have by experience determined to be sufficient. Now there is 
another matter I would like to bring to the serious consideration of this committee 
with a view, if possible, of getting a recommendation from this committee. That is 
the position in which the wives and families of British reservists, and of French and 
Belgian reservists, find themsclves in Canada when the man is killed. 

Mr. Macponatp: You mean men in the Canadian Expeditionary Force? 

Sir Herpert AMES: No, in the British and other allied forces. When the war 
broke out the first people of all to go were the British reservists. They did not wait 
to be drafted but immediately flocked to the colours. 

The Cuamirman: These British réservists are usually paid something by their 
Government are they not? 

Sir Herpert Ames: Yes. And the casualties among these British reservists have 
been very heavy. They took the first boat across and joined their regiments on the 
other side, and they left families scattered from one end of Canada to the other. 
These men came out here with the intention of becoming citizens and settlers, and 
they are, many of them, in every sense of the word, Canadian citizens, They will 
receive, when the war is over, only the British rate of pension, and if that British rate 
of pension is lower than the Canadian pension it means they have to adopt a scale of 
living, if they come back and reside in Canada, below what we believe to be a decent 
scale. Now, I want this committee to very seriously consider whether the services 

’ which these men have given to the Empire and the services which these women are 
rendering are not worthy of consideration and recognition. 
Mr. Nespitt: You keep them on the Patriotic Fund? 
Sir Herpert Ames: Yes, we have had them on the Patriotic Fund from the 
_ beginning, and we pay them the same as we pay the Canadian families, because they 
get so much less from their own Government than the Canadian families get. I would 
ask this committee to take into their serious consideration the question whether they 
should not recommend that the difference between the imperial pension and the Cana- 
dian rate of pension should be made up to them in the case of families where they 
have taken up residence in Canada before the war broke out and where the man comes 
back to Canada intent on making his living in this country and on bringing up his 
family here. e 
The CuairMaN: I suppose it is a fact that a great deal of money paid in pensions 
will go to people living in the British Islands? 
s Sir Hersert Ames: A. considerable quantity. 
e The CuarmMan: And those people who are drawing pensions from us will, in all 
probability, receive larger sums than the dependents of the man who enlisted in a 
British regiment, living in England? 
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Sir-Hersert Ames: That is true. Still when you come to consider the condi 
tion of the individual family, the fact that Mrs. Jones living in England gets more 2 
than the English rate does not help Mrs. Smith living in Calgary, who is getting less 
than the Canadian rate. een” 

The Cuamman: Did not these men who enlisted in the British service receive 
during the time they were living in Canada frem the British authorities a sum of 
money on condition that they were to go back to the colours? 3 

Sir Herpert Ames: That would be a small amount. 

The CHamman: It was their duty to go back to the British regiments. “They 
could not have enlisted in a Canadian regiment had they desired to? ee 

Sir Herpert Ames: That I cannot tell you. 
; Mr. Nespitt: Do you know they were paid? 

The Cuairman: I think they were, but I am asking Sir Herbert if he knew. 

Sir Herzert Ames: If you get the secretary of the Imperial Pensions Board at 
Ottawa, he can tell you about that. - 

Mr. Green: Are the reservists largely officers or men? 

Sir Herspert Ames: Largely men. 

Hon. Mr. Lemieux: When the British reservist is killed in action, does the 
Patriotic Fund continue to pay his family? 

Sir Hersert Ames: That has been where the difficulty has come. We have at 
the present time a certain number of families on our fund, that, strictly speaking, we 
do not feel ought to be still on the Patriotic Fund. But we cannot drop them; you 
cannot drop the wife of a British reservist with six or seven little children if her 
husband has been killed, and before she gets her British pension. When the British 
pension does come it will be inadequate for her to live on in Canada. 

The CHamrman: If these people have enlisted in British regiments, why should 
not the British government make provision for them ? 

Sir Herpert Ames: If the British Government are prepared to pay a Caen 
- rate of pension to a reservist remaining in Canada, it would be all right. You might 
possibly make an arrangement with the British Government by which you will pay 
British rates in England, and they will pay the Canadian rates in Canada. But I do 
not think they will do that. 

Mr. Nessitr: We would not want to do that. 

Sir Hersert Ames: The problem is this, gentlemen, and I think you will see it. 
You have in the same town two families; the two men have gone to the front; one is 
fighting in an Imperial regiment, and the other in a Canadian regiment; both are 
bona fide residents of the town, both men intended to remain there; both intended to 
bring up their four or five children there. And yet the widow whose husband was in 
a Canadian regiment will receive an adequate pension to live upon decently, and the 
other, because her husband went.in an Imperial regiment, cannot live on her pension 
in Canada. 

The CHatrRMAN: Then we are only responsible for those men who go overseas 
with the Canadian Expeditionary Force? 

Sir Herpert AMEs: Aren’t you also responsible for these women who do come out | 
to Canada, intending to become Canadian citizens, to see that they live decently and 
comfortably, so that they can bring those little children up in an adequate way? We 
have been up against this problem so often that we have been obliged to advise again» 
and again that the woman take her children back to England. When you have a 
woman planted in a Canadian town, with a nice family of clean, little children, and — 
her breadwinner gone, it seems a great loss of human energy to say to that woman: 
“Your pension will be so small that you cannot live in Canada; we will give you your 
passage to go back to England.” 

Mr. GreEN: Will we be any more responsible for those who were here at the out- 
break of the war than for those of the same character who come after the war? 

[Sir Herbert Ames.] 
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Sir Hersert Ames: Yes, because those here before the war had no expectation of 
_ the war, and they came here with the intention of becoming Canadian citizens. Those 
coming out in the face of a recognized ruling would know perfectly well what they could 
or could not receive. I would not apply it to those who were not bona fide residents 
of Canada before the war. 
_ Mr. Nickie: Supposing they returned to England? 

Sir Hersert Ames: I would put them on the English pension, if they subse- 

quently returned. 

The CHamman: They will get the English pension. You say we should supple- 
= ment it. 

Sir Hersert Ames: I say that the English pension in Canada is inadequate, par- 
ticularly in the western provinces; that a woman in Calgary, Edmonton, or British 
Columbia, with a family of four or five little children, cannot live decently on a British 


E “pension. 

: Hon. Mr. Lemirux: Who administers her pension? 

‘ Sir Herpert Ames: The Imperial Pensions Board. You could ask the secretary 
of that board to come before the committee. 

: Hon. Mr. Lemizux: Who is the secretary ? 

_ Sir Hersert Amus: Mr. Ferguson Davidson. It is an Imperial creation. 

Mr. Macponatp: We ought to have that gentleman here. 


Hon. Mr. Lemirux: The Deputy Postmaster General and the Deputy Minister 
of Militia were at one time the secretaries or administrators of that fund. Sir 
Herbert, before you proceed, I would like to get some explanations from you. You 
were speaking about the status of the British Reservist, and you mentioned also the 
French and the Belgian Reservist. 


Sir Herserr Ames: I am coming to that. 
Ne Hon. Mr. Lemieux: I want to hear about them. 
as Sir Hersert Auens: I was going to enlarge my appeal so as to include the French 


and Belgian reservist. They are in exactly the same condition. 
Mr. Macpoyatp: Can you give us any idea of the number? 
Sir Hersert Ames: In a general way I can give that now. 
‘Mr. Green: What about the Italian and Russian reservists? 


aa ee 
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% Sir Herzert Ames: I am coming to that. When the Patriotic Fund first was 
inaugurated it was found that practically every Frenchman or Belgian of military 
age was going from Canada to the old country. There are not many wealthy French- 
<a men or Belgians in Canada, and the task of providing for their families if it fell wholly 
___ on the local Franco-Belgians, would have been a heavy task indeed. One of the first 
a things the Patriotic Fund took up was our attitude towards them. We felt, from a 
Bc patriotic point of view and an internatinal point of view, that we should extend the 
f Patriotic Fund to a sufficient width to include the Franco--Belgian families, which we 
p <did. ‘And, through the assistance of the French and Belgian consuls, we have given 


help wherever necessary throughout Canada, and we give on the certificate of the con- 
sular agents of Belgium and France each month the necessary sum to bring the Franco- 
_ Belgian families up to the scale of the decent subsistence. 

Hon. Mr. Lemipux: Can you give the amount approximately ¢ 

Sir Herspert Ames: We are paying, through Montreal, to Franco-Belgians about 
$10,000 a month, since the war began. 

Mr. Nespirr: Have they subscribed themselves? 

Sir Herpert Ames: Anything they could raise they turned into our common fund; 
‘they have given generously and handsomely. We have been paying through Montreal 
nearly $10,000 a month for probably a year and a half for Franco-Belgians. We are 
doing the same at Quebec; we pay at Quebec about $1,200 a month, And then we also 
have probably another $700 or $800 in scattered families in out-of-the-way places all 
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over the Dominion. We have a certain number of Belgian families at St. Boniface, 
near, Winnipeg, and in upper Alberta. So, I estimate we are paying about $12,000 a - 
mouth to Franco-Belgians, which represents the difference between what they get from 
their own Governments and what they need here for adequate living. 

Hon. Mr. Lemmvux: What is done when the French or Belgian Reservist is killed? ; 

Sir Herperr Ames: That is exactly the question you have raised. What 
are we going to do with the French and Belgian families here in Canada? They area 
very industrious and very excellent population. The Belgians, particularly, are miners 
and industrial workers in high class establishments. The French are, many of them ~ 
agriculturists, and excellent agriculturists and they are scattered through all the high 
class trades of Canada, from one end of the country to the other. So long as the 
Patriotic Fund carries them these women and children can remain here, but the 
moment the war is over and we drop the mto the pension that the French and Belgium 
Governments give, it is so infinitesimal that they will be almost penniless. Yet 
they are a very estimable class of the population. We bring them out here with 
their young children and they become planted here with the intention of living in 
this country and becoming good citizens and are able to support themselves. 

Hon. Mr. Lemieux: What is your own view about that? 

Sir Hersert AMes: My own view is that after all Canada is engaged in a great 
national struggle and has taken her part in it, and all our desire has been to keep 
people of this character in Canada and to have their children brought up and educated 
as well as ours. If we desire to do this we ought to include them in our pension. I 
feel it would be recognized by France and Belgium as a splendid act of international 
courtesy, and I think we could get it back over and over again after the war is over in 
the return that would come to us by the feeling that would be created in those countries 
that we Canadians were prepared to deal generously with people of that class. 

Hon, Mr. Lemieux: Just here, because you follow the trade estimates of the coun- 
try, is it not a matter of fact that since the beginning of the war our trade with France 
has increased enormously, compared with what it was some years ago? 

Sir Hersert Ames: I understand there is a very friendly feeeling along trade 
lines between Canada and France and Belgium, and the matter is going to become 
one of serious study on the part of the Dominion Government as to how our trade 
relations with those countries can be increased. 

The CHairmaN: There are a number of men who entirely for reasons of their 
own, have left their Canadian regiments and joined the Imperial regiments. Do you 
think those men should have the same pension as they would have received had they 
stuck to the Canadian forces and fought with them throughout the war? 

Sir Hersert Ames: You ask me my own opinion and it is going to be a broad 
opinion. I believe that any man who was a bona fide resident of Canada before the 
war broke out, who came here intending to remain here and help build up the country, 
whatever force that man fights with makes little difference to us, we should take care 
of that man’s wife and children ii he goes across there to fight in the common cause. 

Mr. Nickie: You put it on social as well as international grounds? 

Sir Herbert Ames: I put it on two grounds, first, that it will redound largely to 
the credit of Canada as indicating the large heartedness of its people, and secondly on 
the ground that these people are here, they have come to this country where they are 
going to bring up their children and we do not want to have to send them home. 

Hon. Mr. Lemreux:—Just to illustrate what you say, I met on Monday morning 
a young engineer, whom you know well, in Montreal, Monsieur Pierre Charton. He 
is a young Frenchman who came here with his mother probably some years ago and 
he has joined the 85th Battalion in Montreal; he was a lieutenant, I think, in that 
Battalion. He enlisted immediately when the war was declared, that is to say he © 
joined the colours in France, being French born. I saw him the other day, he got tes . 
of absence, and came to my office and said, “I am returning, I am just here eight days.” 
I put the question to him, “How much have you received in the French Army?’ He | 
said: “Well, it is infinitesimal.” 

[Sir Herbert Ames.] 
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Sir Hersert Ames: The French Government allows 25 cents a day separation 


allowance and so much for each child. The money is sent through the French Consul 


in Montreal. At most, a woman and three children would only get from the French 
Government 45 cents a day on which to live in Canada, and the pensions are on the 
same scale. 


Hon. Mr. Lemieux: I said to the young man, “ Why didn’t you join the Canadian 


Expeditionary Force?” And he said, “My father fought in 1870 and was made a pris- 


oner by the Germans and I wanted to be there in the French Army where my father 
had fought.” I told him that he was labouring under a disadvantage, that he would 
have received better pay in the Canadian Force, and his reply was. “It matters not 
where I fought, we were all fighting for the same cause.” Now, here is a young civil 
engineer of repute in Montreal with a bright future before him and he made that 
sacrifice knowing he would receive less pay from the French Government. 


The CuairMAN: He was not a reservist, he was not compelled to go back? 
Hon. Mr. Lemmux: He was not compelled to go back, because he could have en- 


listed in the Canadian Expeditionary Force, being a Canadian officer. Yet he went as 


a French reservist. 


Sir Herpert Ames: Let me give you another parallel case. We are training in 
connection with all our universities at the present time, university battalions. Canada 
has rather a surfeit of young officers, as you will know, any of you who have friends 
who want to get their boys made officers. We are constantly sending oversea com- 
panies to reinforce the Princess Pats, each company contains 250 men, and the 5th 
company is just ready to go now. These men have been told that if they make good 
in their preliminary training they are very likely to be transferred as officers to British 
regiments. So far a great many of those college men have been transferred. Now 
every one of them when transferred to the British regiment will be a British soldier, 
and when it comes to a matter of pension will be given a British pension. 


The Cuamman: That will be to his advantage if that is the case, because the 
British scale for officers is very much larger than ours, while for the rank and file it 
is less. 


Sir Hersert Ames: That is all right then, in their case. 


The Cuairman: Would you say that the officer who having joined the Canadian 
Force afterwards went into the British Army should take the Canadian pension which 
is lower than the British? Our officers would not thank you for that. How will you 
get over that? 


Sir Hersert Ames: I should think if you have to choose between the two horns 
of the dilemma it will be better that those who are in the better position by reason of 
receiving the British rate should continue to receive those rates; and those who are in 
a better position by receiving the Canadian rates should continue on those rates. But 


what I feel seriously about is the position of those who, if matters stand as they are, 


will fall far betow the scale of decent living if they remain in Canada. Now, for 
example, we will take the Temiskaming distri¢t, where you have a section of country 
into which a large number of settlers who came from France have gone and have taken 
up their homes. They enlisted when the war commenced, some of them have big 
families. Now the men have gone and we are helping through the Patriotic Fund at 
headquarters—the people up there are scattered over that section of the country. If 
any of these men are killed those families will have an income of from 30 to 40 cents 
a day from their Government for the rest of their lives. Now what are we going to 
do about it? Are we going to allow these women with their families of little children 
to starve up there? 

The Cuamman: Have they no farms up there upon which they can depend? I 


Pe know of many women in this country who «vere left with little families on the farm, 


and where there was no man, who get along very well. I know a man who is in Parlia- 
ment to-day who was brought up under those conditions. 
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Mr. Nessirr: I know of a woman in Oxford county who has six children and 
her husband died she was $600 worse off than nothing. She has paid off ie bills 
bought another place the year before last. 

Sir Hersert Ames: I cannot help but think if one of these men is killed 
defence of the cause of freedom we owe just as much to that family in To 
as to any other family in Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Lemieux: About what will it cost to pay these eS whede he: 
be British, French, Russian or Serbians? What will it cost approximately ? 

The CHairman: I think it will be very difficult to work that out in view of t 
great difference in the pay of the officers and men in the different countries. Bg 

Sir Hersert Ames: I do not feel that over-payment of one family is a justificatio 
for starvation of another. . ie 

Hon. Mr. Lemieux: If we have the figures we can ascertain about what the cost 
would be. a 

Sir Hersert Ames: We are paying under the Patriotic Fund at present about 
$600,000 a month. Of that total $12,500 is for the Franco-Belgian families; that is 
about 2 per cent. I do not think it would cost more than 2 per cent additional, takin 
it for granted that the casualties would be about the same among the Franco- Belgians | 
as ourselves. : : 

The CuairMan: Of course there are a number of French reservists in the Cie 
Service, who, when they went home to join the colours in France, were placed on the | 
same basis as Canadians in the Canadian Expeditionary Forces. 

Hon. Mr. Lemirux: There was one man in Montreal who was in the same posi-— 
tion. He is getting his full salary. 

Sir Herpert Ames: If desired by your committee we can tell you what propor- 
tion of our total number are British reservists and what proportion are Franco-Bel 
gians, and that will give you roughly about 2 per cent. 

The Cuatrman: Are there no Russians nor Italians. 

Sir Herperr Ames: There are a few Italians that are being helped, possibly 100 
Italian families. In cities Italians are usually found in large boarding houses, 
number of families together, and comparatively few of them have come to Cana 
intending to remain. Those who are actually resident here, and have brought out 
their wives and families and are living in separate houses, showing that they are 
domiciled here, we help. We do not help them where they are in big boarding houses . 
gathered together. There would be comparatively few Italians on the list. 

Mr. NEsBITT: There are some Italians who have joined who are in very go 
circumstances, who live in separate houses and who are good Canadians. Le 

Sir Herpert AMES: Undoubtedly, those are the class we help, and we are glad t 
help them but where the Italians go ‘s some big Italian boarding house where they 
live largely in a communal way we do not help such families. Well, gentlemen, 
there anything further? I will be very glad to give you any further information that 
will be of service. : 

Mr. Nessirr: I think it would not be a bad scheme if Sir Herbert fer. 
to give us a statement of the number of British reservists as well as the number 07 
Franco-Belgian and other reservists of the allied nationalities. 


Sir Herzerr Ames: Tf your clerk will address a letter to the secretary of 
Canadian Patriotic Fund asking for the number of Canadian families, the number of — 


British reservists, army and navy, the number of Franco-Belgians and of Itali: 
families, we could give you that information. (See page 184.) 
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‘Sir Herperr AMES: I am very much in favour of that for the reasons I have 
advanced, and also, possibly, from the fact that our association with the French and 
Belgian committees has been so cordial and so satisfactory that our sympathies are to 
some extent drawn in that direction. We cannot help but feel that it would be very 
much appreciated by the French and Belgian Governments and that the amount in- 
volved would be very small as compared with the question of our own self-respect and 
the observance of the comity of nations. 


The CHAIRMAN: The whole question is whether the British Government will look 
after those who fought in their own army. If we do it for one we should do it for all. 


The following statements were handed in by Sir Herbert Ames, for the mforma- 
-tion of the committee :— 


Sir Herbert Ames then withdrew. 
(9) 


Canapian Patriotic Funp—FinancraL STATEMENT. 


Comparative STATEMENT of Disbursements by Head Office and Branches during the 
month ending January, 1916. 


Monthly Regular Cases. 
i Total 4 
Branch. umber o Average Average 
oa Regular ; 5 
Hamilies. | No.of .| Monthly | Monthly | wo, ot | Monthly 
Families. | Payments } ~ cee Individuals ene 
aes Warhily. Individual. 
eta Offer: 2 $ cts! $ cts $ cts 
_ Officers’ dependents..... 46 46 1,015 00 PPA US ied PS es Sue RE a igh ak 
Soldiers’ dependents in 
unorganized towns.... 53 53 775 37 HAN GSCI SS eee le a Mer aio 
British Columbia— 
Soldiers’ dependents... . 1,431 1,431 29,500 00 20 61 3,792 Wh ths) 
Vancouver— 
Soldiers’ dependents... . 1,699 1,699 34,348 45 20 22 4,207 8 16 
Alberta North— 
Soldiers’ dependents. . . 1,485 1,485 29;710' 17 20 00 4,274 6 95 
Alberta South— 
Soldiers’ dependents.... UATE 1,776 Sorta OD 19 92 3,782 9 35 
Saskatchewan — 
Soldiers’ dependents... WPT 1,273 29,523 25 23 19 3,398 8 68 
Nova Scotia— 
Soldiers’ dependents... . 1,669 1,669 21,718 14 13 01 5,665 3 98 
Prince Edward Island— 
Soldiers’ dependents.... 120 120 1,198 50 9 98 231 5 19 
New Brunswick— 
Soldiers’ dependents.... LB H/7/ 1,358 19,809 55 14 58 3,263 6 07 
Newfoundland— 
Soldiers dependents. ... 15 15 183 00 ibl fy 32 5 72 
*Ontario— 
cone dependents. ... 13,725 13,458 | 203,984 85 15) 2B} 38, 223 DY Be 
nebec— 
Soldiers’ dependents. ... 4,059 4,052 66,138 70 13 16 Shale) 6 14 
Totals, Soldiers’ depen- : 
me BE Prose ee ay 28,729 28,435 | 473,282 63 16 30 77,042 6 02 


ft ee 


* For details of each branch see supplementary sheet attached hereto. 


Remarks and suggestions regarding above statement :—$9,750 Montreal Franea 
Belgian Committee not included in arriving at average assistance per family. 
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CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT of Disbursement of Branches in the various Provinces. 


Monthly Regular Cases. 
Total No. of ie 
Branch. families. Regular Average net 
No. of monthly monthly 5 ste y 
families. payments | assistance |Individuals. assis as 
thereto. per family. ae ditic a at 
First Class Branches— $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Prince Edward [sland : 
(Brovinceyass 322s 120 120 1,198 50 9 98 Jak 5 19 
INowarscotiac:. 6-7 eae 1,669 1,669 21,718 14 13 O01 5,665 3 83 
Ste John eNe Bye ea: 878 87 12,824 90 14 64 1979 6 49 
Quebec City and District. . 158 157 2,430 04 15 48 386 6 32 
Quebec (Franco-Belgian) . 48 48 1,167 30 24 32 127 7-949 
Montreal! Citys<2. 5) 3,338 3,338 45,967 50 13 Vz 7,343 6 26 
Montreal: (Franco-Beleian)|- = 20 ee ee OOO" 00u| eae ties |. Sopher 
Kangston, Ont. 22:.2--.- 321 315 4,937 30 15 67 921 5 ore 
MoroncowOnte sot ese 5,862 ~ 5,862 90,550 95 15 45 19,110 4 75 
EVamulton: Onto... oe ee ce 1,468 1,458 21,109 50 15 54 3,327 6 34 
OttawacOnt= S605) 5 1,007 1,007 14,112 27 14 01 2,154 6 56 
Saskatchewan (Provincial) 1,273 1,273 2020 2) 23 19 3,398 8 68 
North Alberta Branch.... 1,485 1,485 29,710 17 20 00 4,274 6 95 
South Alberta Branch .... Uriel 1,776 35,377 65 19 92 3,782 9 35 
Vancouver Branch.... -. 1,699 1,699 34,348 45 20 22 4,207 8 16 
British Columbia (Provin- 
Cia eh eae ees 1,431 1,431 29,500 00 20 61 3,792 7 73 * 
Newfoundland :... ©. <2 .-< = 15 15 183 v0 12 20 : 52 
otal... 20 Sessre Sse LPS e ae ee ae in Da | ae 


Remarks and suggestions regarding above statement : 
SCHEDULE OF ASSISTANCE GIVEN BY CANADIAN PATRIOTIC FUND. 


Eastern City Maximum—not to be exceeded and, where living is less expensive than in ~ 
Montreal, Toronto, and other large cities, the scale should be somewhat lower. 
1. Wife, having no children (in receipt of $20 per month as separation allowance and 
$15 or more per month as assigned pay), may, if in need, receive from the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund $5 or less. 


2. Wife and one child— Per Month. 
(a) Jf the child is under 15 and over-10 years of age. : 0.5.2 .. © -= oo ee 
(b) If the child is under a and over 5. years Of ‘age... 23. 26) 14 50 
Ge) If the child is under “5 years of age.::\... 2) 13 00 
3. Wife and two children— 
(a) If both children are between ages of 10 and 15 or if one between 10 and 15 
and the: other between 5:and) 10... ..\cs (2 oo ee ee 22 00 
(b) If both between 5 and 10. i Peer ee i AAs hy), oN aso £7200 
(c) If one is between 5 and 10 and the other 5. years (oldor Jess. ns s  ee 17 50 
(@)If both are under. 5 years of age... .2 5.) 3 oe ee 16 00 


4. Wife and three children— Ne 
) If all three are between the ages of 10 and 15, or if two are between 10 and 
15 and the third under 10, or if one is between 10 and 15, two between 
beand=210. 32 28 25 00 
(b) If all three are between the ages of = and 10, or if ‘two < are ‘between the ages 
of 5 and 10 and the third younger, or if one is between the age of 5 and : 
10 and two are younger... ... wifes ouae vare joe re er yeelee eter ee Pale eee aa 20 50 
If all three are under five years of age.. en Sea eet tan he ea 19 00 


5. Wife and four children— 
(a) If the family includes one child between 10 and 15, and (2) a second child 
between 5 and 15, no matter what be the ages of the other two... .. 28 00 
(0) If including one child between 5 and 10, and the other children being of this - 
category or younger... 2. 2. 2+ 2s. 2 = wel ens sees etic ss bec eee 
(c) If all four are under 5 years of age: ..3-. 5 - = eee 22 00a 
6. Woman with five children— a 
(a) If the family contains (1) one between 10 and 15 and (2) a second child 
between 5 and 15, no matter what be the age of the other children the 


maximum allowance may be given which is.. .. .. .... eee eee et 30 00— 
(b) If the family include one or more children between 5 and 10 and others ; 
younger... os SRE Gaon Fone e cade occ dmeho tea cicran, ROMA oe Niwas aie eee 26 50 


(c) If all the children are under 5 years of Sess Pe a Sera ti ws he ee One 
[Sir Herbert Ames.] : ‘ 
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7. Woman with six children— Per Month. 
(a) If the family contains (1) one child between 10 and 15 and a second child 
between 5 and 15, no matter what be the age of the others, the maxi- 
- mum allowance may be given which is.. .. .. .. PR oy late Gomer a SS OOOO) 
; (b) If the family contains (1) one or several children between 5 and 10 and 
; BPN SMVOUNeeneni te ye a ‘ 
yi (ce) If all the children are under 5 years of age.. Creu Hi ORE MEP 
8. Woman with seven or more children, no matter what be their ages may be given 
the maximum allowance of.. .. .. . ye atte Ree aaatnes 30 00 


The above applies to wives of men, who have joined the Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
where they are in receipt of Separation allowance from the Government. 

Tt does not apply, in this form, to the families of British reservists, nor to French, Belgian 
or Italian families, whose separation allowance differs from that allowed by. the Canadian 
Government. 

Wodowed Mother— 

If she depended entirely for support on an unmarried son who has joined the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force, she may, if in need, receive from the Canadian Patriotic Fund a monthly 
ee eater ECO ets Manus Mc pacl hci. 4 be whe ey so las Pa We hee in ks Me or $10 00 
Parents— 

If the parents of a soldier in the Canadian Experitionary Force are both old and incapable 
of work and if they were entirely dependent on the soldier they may, if in need, receive from 


29 50 
28 00 


the Canadian Patriotic Fund, a monthly allowance not to exceed... .. .. .......- $20 00 
(10) Minirary SEPARATION ALLOWANCES. 
British. 


The separation allowance paid by the Imperial Government to the families of 
British Army Reservists residing in Canada is on a weekly basis but is paid every 
28 days. As, however, the Canadian Patriotic Fund works on a monthly basis we 


have calculated the average monthly allowance received by the families and suggest 
that deductions at the rates given below should. be made. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY RATE. 


Private Regimental pails 
— = and Sergeant. Ss aon Quarter-master Be es i 
Corporal. ere : Sergeant. a 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Mipmirsariy soe he oc Sees 11 66 11 66 13 52 19 06 20 27 
Morwitevand Wechilds.2..... 0 45. s5 15 38 15 90 17 81 23 31 24 56 
For wife and 2 children........ ee 19 06 20 29 22 10 27 65 28 86 
For wife and 3 children ........... 22 86 24 56 26 39 a 38 33 19 
For wife and 4 children.... . .. .. 25 78 27 65 29 46 35 01 36 22 


With an increase of $3.08 per month for each additional child. 
4 N.B—The above rates do not include allotments from soldiers’ pay. 


French. 


The French Government allows each soldier’s wife 25 cents per day separation 
allowance, and 10 cents per day for each child. This money is sent through the 
Consul-General at Montreal. 

Belgian. 

The wives of Belgian reservists at present, owing to the devastation of their 

country, are receiving no separation allowance from the Belgian Government. 


‘ Italian. 


The Italian Government pays a separation allowance equal to about $4 per 
month for a wife or mother, and $2 per month for each child. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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House or Commons. 
Room No. 301, 


Tuurspay, April 6, 1916. 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m., Mr. Macdonnell presiding in the absence of 
the Chairman. 


Mr. W. StocKDate, of the Imperial Pensions Branch, attended by request, and was 
examined as follows :— 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Will you please tell the Committee what position you occupy and what informa- 
tion you desire to present to us?—A. I am, gentlemen, the accountant of the Imperial 
Pensions Branch in Canada, and I have occupied that position the whole of the time 
since the Dominion Government undertook: the payment of these pensions. Previous 
to that for about fifteen years I was under the Imperial Government. I am not aware 
what kind of statement you desire, and perhaps it would be better for me to give 
replies to any questions you wish to ask. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. There is a difference between the pensions we propose to pay in Canada and 
the pensions that are paid in England. Some of our men have gone to England and 
enlisted with the Imperial troops, and Imperial reservists have also left this country 
and are now serving in the British regular army. We want to know something as to 
the pensions that are paid in Great Britain?—A. Well, the Imperial pension in the 
case of a private who is totally disabled is 25 shillings per week. That is roughly a 
little over $6 per week. No distinction is made, so far as the Imperial Government 
regulations are concerned, between a married and an unmarried man, except that an 
allowance is given to children. The wife herself is not considered in any shape or form. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Then the English pension is nearly a dollar a day?—A. Just about a dollar a 
day. That is for a man alone. 


By Mr. Nickle: : 
Q. It is $316 according to this table?—A. That is worked out, I think, on the 
basis of a dollar being equal to four shillings. The exact rate is $6.08 a week, that 
would pretty nearly make $316. 


s 


By the Acking-Chairman: 


Q. Is that a recent pension ?—A. Since the war commenced the scale has been very 
much increased. For example, in the South African war, the scale for the same rank, 
a private, was 10 shullings. 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. It is now 25 shillings?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 

Q. Why do you make such a great difference between the rates for officers and 

privates ?—A. That is a question which has been troubling this Committee as I gather 
from the evidence I have seen. The difference is caused in the Old Country to the 
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distinction between the two classes there being very much greater than it is here. In 

Canada, we have, as you all know, examples of men who are serving as privates who are 

possibly equal, if not superior, in social position to some of those who have commissions. 
Mr. Nespitt: We are not considering it from a social standpoint. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. Can you tell us what amount, if any, the reservists that were in Canada before 
_the war broke out were receiving from the Imperial Government for retention on the 
reserve list?—A. Twelve cents a day. He got that from the time he was transferred 
from the active list, from the colours, to the time his engagement expired. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. They were kept under pay?—A. All the time. The only duty an Imperial 
reservist has to fulfil whilst he is on the army reserve is to report quarterly to the 
officer who pays him. 


Mr. Green: We may say the pensions are almost equal. And these reservists who ~ 
went away were paid while they were here. I do not think we should worry about that 
class of people at all. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Will they get it if totally disabled ?—A. The sixpence a day, they get that all 
the time they are in civil life, from the time they are transferred from the colours to 
' the time their engagement is finished. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


_ Q. As long as they are kept on the reserve list?—A. Yes. I might say, to make 
this clear, that every enlisted man in the Imperial army enlists for twelve years, accord- 
ing to the arm of the service in which he is serving; and that twelve years may be 
spread out by five years in the colours and seven years in civil life, during which he is 
subject to recall at any time. Now, for the whole of the seven years that he spends in 
civil life he draws a retaining fee of sixpence a day. 

_Q. In addition to the pension? Supposing he has been injured? 

Mr Green; Then he would be turned out, he would not be on the strength, if he 
was receiving a pension. 

The Witness: If he is injured, he is discharged. If he is capable of further ser- 
vice he is transferred to the Army Reserve. 


Mr. Nickie: All these reservists here when the war broke out were regular 
soldiers under pay? 

The Acting Cuamman: They have gone back to their regiments. The pension we 
have in mind is pretty nearly the same as the present English pension. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. What about the children, can you give the amounts?—A. In the case of the 
first child, 5 shillings, or $1.25 a week. 
Q. That is about the same as we have. 
Mr. Nickie: There is considerable difference. 
The Wirness: Just one moment. Perhaps T would like to correct a misstatement: 
in the ease of the widow the pension is 5 shillings, in the case of the soldier who is 


disabled the pension is only 2 shillings and 6 pence. 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 
Q. A day?—A. A week. Half of what it is where a soldier loses his life. 
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By Mr. Scott: 
Q. If he is totally disabled?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That is for the child only?—A. For the child only, in addition to the 25 shil- _ 

lings that he gets himself. The 5 shillings a week I spoke of refers only to an orphan 
child, the child whose father has been killed. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. The totally disabled soldier gets 
6 pence for each child he may have. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. We were told the other day that in the case of a soldier who was presumed to 
be totally disabled, he started on 25 shillings a week, and after it was demonstrated that 
he could earn something, he was reduced back again to 10 shillings?—A. That was 
Mr. Scammell, I think. 2 

Q. No it was Mr. Dobell, who gave us an exact illustration of some man who had 
complained to him in one of the hospitals there?—A. That is not in accordance with 
the information that I have. The warrant authorizing the issue of the pension des- 
cribes it very clearly as being a pension only. Mr. Dobell, or Mr. Scammell, described 
it as 10 shillings and 6 pence a week pension, and 14 shillings and 6 pence subsistence. 
There is no reference to that in the Army Order publishing the grant. A European 
soldier discharged in consequence of the present war as unfit for further service on 
account of wounds, injuries, sunstroke, received in action or in the performance of 
military service, if it is due partly or wholly to war service, can, if totally incapable 
‘of earning a livelihood, be granted a pension at the full weekly rates. I do not know 
anything of the subsistence allowance which it is stated is reduced if a man goes to 
work. 


A. 25 shillings himself, and 2 shillings and 


fe ee ee ee 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Can you tell us if Australia or New Zealand have in any way considered this 
question we are now discussing with regard to English reservists in their countries at 
the outbreak of the war, in connection with their pension schemes?—A. Not that I am 
aware of, except so far as Separation Allowance is concerned, and that has already 
been done here by the Canadian Patriotic Fund. I do not think they have as far as 
“pension is concerned. J am not sure on that point. 

Q. That separation allowance only relates to the period of the war?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any means of ascertaining if Australia and New Zealand have dealt 
with this question ?2—A. I have no data on the question at all. We are really concerned_ 
more with the payment of the pension after it is awarded than with the awarding of 
it, just as in the same way Colonel Conger pays the Canadian, pensions after they are 
authorized by Order in Council. : 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. There is considerable difference, as I read the figures, between the English 
pension and our pension. A married soldier with a wife in England gets $3162—A. 
That is a married soldier in England. ; 

Q. The totally disabled soldier?—A. You are disregarding the wife in the case of 
the Imperial pension. 

Q. The married soldier, if he is totally disabled, and has a wife, receives a pen- 
sion of $316?—A. That is so. : 

Q. Our pension for the same class of cases is $396 for a private?—A. Yes, you 
niake a provision of $11 I think for the wife. 

Q. Now going a step further, a sergeant in England with a wife get $3662—A. 
That is so. 

[Mr. W. Stockdale.] 
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Q. With us the payment is $540?—A. In all cases that increase is due to the fact 
that you consider the wife. 

Q. Certainly, that is the point I want to make; that there is a very great difference 
between the pension payable to the totally disabled married soldier in Great Britain 
and in Canada?—A. But do you think that having regard to the conditions of living 
_ and the cost of living in the Old Country, that in Canada the difference is so very 
great ? 

Q. Not for a man living in England, but for an Imperial Reservist who has brought 
out his family to this country and then has rejoined his regiment, the scale of pension 
will be determined by the fact that he is living in Canada, will it not?—A. I am rather 
inclined to think that the Imperial Government will be open to proper representations. 
The English scale is framed to meet the cost of living in England, and if it is repre- 
sented by the proper authorities here that a pension scale based on the conditions in 
England is totally inadequate to support a man and his family in Canada, I think the 
Imperial Government will be just as ready to meet that case as they were to make the 
__ inerease in the separation allowance when the war commenced. 
ci Q. If that were so it would solve the difficulty?—A. I am not speaking with 
authority on that point, but I think the British Government *#would possibly be 
inclined to do that. 


: The Acting CuairMAN: As I understand it, what the witness says is that the 
pension has been increased in England since the adoption of this table we have before 
us. 

The Wirness: Not since the adoption of that table. 

Mr. Nickie: This is the increased table. 

The Acting Cuamman: The witness has told us that a totally disabled private 
in England receives a pension at the rate of $6 a week, whereas we propose to pay 
$7.70. 

Mr. Nespirr; Then we encounter the difficulty which Mr. Nickle has just pointed 
out in the case.of married men. 

Mr. Green: Yes, but we have about decided we would treat married and single 
alike. 

Mr. Nessrrr: Mr. Stockdale seems to think there should be more paid for a 
Reservist who comes back to Canada. 

(To the witness): Do you think a larger pension should be paid: to such a person 
in Canada than the English pension allows? 


ee ee I, ee eg ee 
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The Wrrness: All these Reservists have to have permission from the military 
authorities before they can come and take up their residence in this country. I 
certainly think that if a man is granted such permission, you should not penalize 
him for becoming a resident either of this or some other part of the British 
Dominions. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. Do you think we should supplement this pension?—A. I do not, sir. 
Q. I do not think so either?—A. My own opinion is certainly not. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Why do you say that?—A. For this reason: Take the case of an Army 
Reservist who comes to Canada. Afterwards that man is wanted for active service, 
he is mobilized here and rejoins the colours in England. Now after mobilization 
that man is permitted to count the whole of the time he has passed in eivil life as 


qualifying service towards a pension from the British Empire, so that he gets an 


advantage in that way. 
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Q. To follow this matter out: Supposing such a man is totally disabled. He has 
his family living in Canada, and the pension granted by the British Government is 
not sufficient to sustain his family. Has the State, or in other words Canada, a 
right to place that man in such a position that his family will be inadequately cared 
for2—A. I do not quite agree with that contention. I do admit that the State is 
responsible, but I do not think that that increment should come from the Dominion 
Government. 

Q. But supposing the British Government do not pay it, who is going to look 
after that Englishman’s family in Canada?—A. That is a condition that will have 
to be met. 

Mr. Nickue: That is what we are here to determine. How would you meet it? 

Mr. Scorr: You said a moment ago that the British Government would meet 
that additional expenditure. 

The Wirness: That is my opinion. I think that possibly in the case of those 
men who are living in the Dominions beyond the seas where the cost of living is q 
higher, the British Government would in all probability be prepared to increase the { 
scale somewhat. : 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. Assuming they do not, how do you think the question should be met?—A. I 
am not prepared to make off-hand a suggestion to meet that problem. 

Q. You can see what is going to happen if provision is not made for these large 
families of English children. They will be thrown as paupers, more or less, on the 
locality in which they happen to be, will they not?—A. That is so. 

Q. How are we to meet that?—A. Of course you are assuming that the British 
Government would not deal with the matter? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, I do not think you are quite justified in such an assumption. 
If the case was represented properly to the British authorities, I see no more reason 
for their turning down that proposition than they did the separation allowance problem. 
When the difficulty arose there they met it at once. 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. What did they do in the matter of the separation allowance, did they increase 
the rate?—A. The separation allowance is entirely apart from the pension, but it was 
given for the same purpose. It was given for the purpose of enabling the wife and 
family to exist while the soldier was away. . 
Q. Did they make any difference between a soldier whose family was living in 
Canada and a soldier whose family was living in the Old Country?—A. Exactly, the 
scale was raised. : 
Q. They gave more to the soldiers’ families living in Canada?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You say that these men are enlisted for twelve years?—A. Yes. : : 

Q. You are speaking more particularly of the regular army? The same thing does 
not apply to the so-called “ Kitchner” Army ?—A. I am speaking of the regular army 
more particularly, for I think there is rather too much emphasis placed on the volun- 
teer army. A soldier is no longer a volunteer once he is attested. The British regular 
army is a volunteer army. : 

Q. But were not the soldiers of “ Kitchener’s ” army enlisted merely for the period . 
during the war?—A. The Kitchener army purely and simply, but they were different.” 
The yolunteer part of the business ceases when the man is attested. When the man is 
attested he is in exactly the same position as the soldier in the regular army. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Yes, as far as the soldier was concerned, but before that he was in a different 2 
position. He had taken up civil life, rather than military life, as a means of living, _ 
[Mr. W. Stockdale.] x 
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and he forsook his civil life with the intention of engaging temporarily in military 
work and of returning to his civil vocation on the termination of hostilities ?—A. Yes, 


TL agree with that statement. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I notice also you said that the reservist of the regular army was working up to 
apension. Does he get that pension if he is not wanted?—A. That is apart from the 
matter of disability. They all get a pension for a certain length of service. 

Q. For a certain length of time?—A. Yes, after having served a certain length of 


time. For that every British soldier gets a pension just as the men of the Canadian 
Permanent Force do. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Is that by reason of his having been a reservist 2—A. By virtue of having given 
a certain length of service to the State. The service of the reservist does not have to 
be continuous with the colours. From the day he is mobilized, if he has been in civil 
life for ten years the whole of that ten years applies as qualifying service towards a 
pension. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. In the meantime he gets sixpence a day ?—A. Sixpence a day. 
Q. All the time he is in private life?—A. Yes, up to the limit of his engagement. 
Up to twelve years from the date of attestation. 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. Then he is no longer a reservist?—A. Then his time has expired. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. If the twelve years had expired he would not be eligible for a pension after- 
wards?—A. No. 

Q. He would get his discharge?—A. If he had been discharged solely by reason 
of the termination of his engagement he would get no pension, but if he was mobilized 
before the twelve years expired— 

Q. Then he would be eligible for the pension?—A. He would be eligible on two 


grounds: without regard to length of service at all if he were disabled, and on com- 
pletion of the necessary term of service if he were not disabled. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. When he rejoins the colours his sixpence a day ceases?—A. The payment of 
sixpence a day ceases from the very day he rejoins the colours. 

Q. But assuming the war is over, and that he cannot resume civil life but obtains 
a pension if he is physically incapacitated. Then the payment of sixpence a day 
would cease?—A. Yes, the fact that governs that case is that he is discharged and no 
longer a Reservist. 

Q. At any rate the payment of sixpence a day ceases?—A. The sixpence a day 


_ ceases. It does not run concurrently with the pension. 


Q. Then he would go back to $316 a year?—A. That is the maximum he would get. 
Q. Assuming he was totally disabled?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. He would receive nothing extra for his wife?—A. He would receive nothing 
for his wife at all. I do not think that the $316 that Mr. Nickle referred to includes 
the allowance for the children. You are taking a case of a single man. 

By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. The figures for. the soldier, wife and children are as follows: soldier, wife and 
one child, $348; soldier, wife and two.children, $380; soldier, wife and three children, 
$419: soldier, wife and four children, $444!—A? If I remember rightly those are the 
figures I gave Colonel Ward. I remember working with him some time ago on one of 


these scales. 
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By the Acting Chairman: ‘ 

Q. Gener ally speaking, you have told us that the pensions are exactly the same, 

the English pension and our own, for total disablement. ‘The allowance to the children 

is only about one half what ours is, but you have reason to hope that in case of these 

Reservists coming to Canada with their families the Imperial Government would 

deal with them on some fair basis?—A. I consider we have a precedent for thinking 
so in the case of the separation allowance. I believe that would be the case. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. But you must bear in mind that these Reservists have to obtain the coneem 
of the heads of the Army to emigrate as long as they are Reservists?—A. That would 
not be necessary in the case of a man discharged, but in the case of an Army Reservist 
it is necessary. I think, however, it is a matter of form and intended more for the ~ 
purpose of keeping track of the Reservists. 


The Acring CHairmMan: We really would not be much concerned. with that 
question unless the men come here. 


Mr. Nessirr: Not unless they come here. 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


Q. Do you know anything of the pension paid to the French soldier?—A. I have 
no knowledge at all, sir, of the French pension rates. 

Q. So you would not care to express an opinion with regard to them?—A. I 
would not like to express an opinion except upon matters I am familiar with. 

Q. I thought the payments to British Reservists in Canada were administered by 
Doctor Coulter and General Fiset.—A. The pensions for the British Government are 
paid by the Imperial Pensions Office. That is the office of which I am an accountant. 
Previously, up to 1906 they were paid by the Imperial Paymaster in Halifax. Then 
the Dominion Government took over control. Now everything is paid from our office 
in Canada 

Q. So these two civil servants have nothing more to do with the payment of pen- 
sions?—A. Our funds for that purpose are drawn from the Post Office. Probably that 
is what you are thinking of. The staff apply to England for the necessary funds and 
they remit to the Post Office Department. There is always a balance between the two 
Post offices. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What we want to find out is whether pensions should be given, and if so to what 
extent, if the pensioner obtains work. Mr. Dobell, a witness before this Committee, 
was asked about that, and here is what he said in reply; to Mr. Macdonald. It is to 
be found at page 102 of the printed evidence: “In England, when a man goes back 
with the loss of a leg, or a disabling wound, he is granted a temporary pension. At 
least the Government calls it ten and sixpence a week pension, and fourteen and six 
pence a week subsistence allowance. Now, at the end of six months that man is 
Boarded again, and if he is found to be earning sufficient to make up to 25 shillings a 
week, his pension is cut down. That is to say’ if he is earning ten shillings a week, 
then his pension is made 15 shillings, the intention being to always guarantee a man 
a minimum of 25 shillings a week.”—A. My only answer to the statement Mr. Dobell 
has made there is that it does not agree with the Royal Warrant promulgating the ~ 
pension. There is no reference here (holding up warrant) to anything except pensions. 


By Mr. Scott: 
Q. What you mean to say is that once a pension is granted to a man there is no 


revision ?—A. Yes there is. 
Q. Then is not that what Mr. Dobell has in mind?—A. That is probably what it 
has in mind. There is revision after a pension is granted. The practice of the In- 


[Mr. W. Stockdale.] ‘ 
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 perial Government is to grant a pension for a certain length of time, according to the 


man’s disability. If his disability becomes less his pension is reviewed. 
Q. That is Mr. Dobell’s point, is it not?—A. I think that is perfectly correct too. 


If a man’s earning capacity is not impaired to the extent it was at first I don’t think 


he should draw that pension for the rest of his life. 
By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Are the reviews made annually, or what is the period ?—A. It has been prac- 
tically annually for three or four years. If a man comes up and his disability is found 
to be permanent his pension is made permanent. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. But in relation to what is the disability impaired ?—A. His earning capacity. 
Q. In respect to what type of work?—A. That is a point I am not clear on myself. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Here is what your copy of Army Orders says: In clause two of the Order 
covering “disability pensions for soldiers” (Reads) : 
“If a soldier so discharged is partially capable of earning a livelihood he 
may be granted a pension such as will, with the wages he may be deemed 
capable of earning, amount to the above rates, according to his rank.” 


That is what Mr. Dobell said.—A. I think that is the point Mr. Dobell has brought 
out, but as I have just explained, his pension is just reviewed periodically, annually 
for three or four years. If at the end of that period his condition is found to be—— 

Q. Well, he is earning something. That is the principle that is laid down in clause 
two.—A. But once his pension is fixed permanently, no matter what he may earn after 
that, it does not affect that pension. 

Q. That is if he is permanently disabled?—A. If his case is permanently settled. 
Each case is reviewed by the Commissioners and if they have reason to suppose the man 
can be cured by treatment his pension 1s renewed from year to year. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Have you got the clause bearing upon that point and if so will you read it so 
that it can be got into the minutes.—A. Which paragraph do you want. 
Mr. Nespitt: Clause two. 
The Active CHairMan: Following total disablement, as to whether the pension is 
fixed and the terms of it. 


The Wirnesss That is not embodied here. I have only given that information 
from my knowledge of the work of the Commissioners. I might say for the informa- 
tion of the Committee that we have South African pensioners who are drawing to-day 
disability pensions, who are serving in the trenches. Once a Chelsea pension is 
awarded I have never known, in an experience of 20 years and a knowledge of the 
eases of hundreds and thousands of these pensioners, I have never known it to be 
revoked. 


- By Mr. Scott: 

Q. So that your centention is that Mr. Dobell’s point must be that it is not until 
this pension is finally settled upon that there may be a reduction?—A. He is right up 
to a certain point, if the pension has not been finally assessed. ; 

Q. Until it is finally settled, there may be a reduction downwards. The old coun- 
try practice is not to reduce it after it is finally settled?—A. I have never known a 
case. Once a pension is assessed as final, it is final. 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 
Q. How is it that soldiers who are awarded a pension for total disability are after- 
wards found to be fit for active service?—A. Doctors make mistakes, that is the only 


way I can think of it. 
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Q. It is an exception?—A. We have a good many exceptions. We have a number 
of them. In fact, there has just recently been published an Army Order bearing speci- 
ally on these cases—only a matter of two months ago—with regard to this question, 
giving the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital power to review specially the disability 
pensions of men re-enlisting. : 


Hon. Mr. Lemizux: All the more credit to them. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. In respect to what standard do you measure disability in England—in respect 
to a man as a machine or in reference to his ordinary employment ?—A. I am inclined — 
to think somewhat along the same lines as Colonel Belton—in the unskilled labour 
market. I do not think that the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital pretend to make 
good, say the case of a professional man. 

Q. Suppose a school teacher had both feet taken off, it would not impair his teach- 
ing capacity? Would he get any pension in England?—A. I think so. 

Q. Why 2—A. Because he has suffered a disability. 

Q-. Then it is in respect to disability to injury, not to the man as a machine, that 
he gets his pension?—A. I would rather hesitate to state my opinion on that matter. 

Q. I mean as a fact, do you know.as a fact?—A. No, I do not. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Did you see Colonel Belton’s evidence ?—A. I read it. ; ; 
Q. Do you agree or differ with it?—A. I agree with it. It may not possibly be 
absolutely just, but it is difficult to see how it can be made otherwise. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. You think if a man gets a pension it should be in reference to disability, and 
once established it should be permanent, and if he earns ‘anything else he should be 
entitled to keep both?—A. I think the practice followed out in the British pensions 
is a good one. JI think it would work well in practice. When his pension is finally 
assessed, if the man is going to be in danger of having that pension reduced because 
he is trying to help himself, he is not going to make very great efforts. 

Mr. Nespirr: That is our view so far as we have gone. 

Myr. Scorr: That seems to be the practice in the Old Country. 

Mr. MacpdonELt: We individually rather found ourselves on the same ground as 
the English people without knowing it. 

Mr. Nickie: I think where the difference comes in—I have known cases to occur 
in Toronto under the Soldiers’ Aid Commission where the man objects to work after 
he comes back wounded. He takes the position: If I am employed before my pension — 
is finally determined, my pension will be less, and my position is advantaged if I do 
nothing until my pension is fixed. Once it becomes fixed he does not need to care. 
What I want to get away from is this in-between period when it is in the interest of 
the man to do nothing. JI think we should get the men at work as soon as possible, and 
that they should get their pension as soon as possible. 


Mr. Scorr: Certainly. But you have to know where he is finally going to land 
before you can fix his pension. Aren’t you getting away from that when you say he 
is going to get so much for an injury actually received? 

The Acting Cuairman: The total disability difficulty is got over this way. If we 
fix the total disablement pensions at the same figure that we fix the soldier’s present 
pay, it practically works itself out, because it is indifferent to the soldier vie he 
gets his pay or the pension, if he gets the same amount. 

Mr. Nickie: On the other hand it is going to be to the advantage of ae man if | 
he is in a position to take vocational training, that he takes it as early as possible after 
his return. 

The Acting CHairMAN: It is a matter of education. 

[Mr. W. Stockdale.] 
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Mr. Nessirt: We are at the stage where we say, if he is in one of those lists as 


Mr. Scott said, it settles it. 


Mr. Scorr: If a man loses both hands or legs, we say he is totally disabled. There 
is no revision from that. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Is there anything more, Mr. Stockdale, that you wish to inform the Committee 
on?—A. There is one point in connection with Imperial pensions I have always person- 
ally felt has been a very great injustice. I do not know whether the Committee on 
Canadian Pensions have made any provision for that, and that is the position of the 
wife. In the Imperial government, they do not recognize the wife at all. Practically 
they ignore her altogether. The situation is this: That we frequently have cases which 
are extremely hard when a pensioner dies. A pensioner comes home, and for a few 
years he draws a pension. Meanwhile he and his wife are both getting older, the pen- 
sioner suddenly dies, and the wife’s position is pitiable often, because the pension 
ceases. If she becomes a widow as a direct result of the war she benefits. We had a 
case here in Ottawa, in Eastview, under the Imperial Government. A man came home, 
he was seriously injured by shell fire, he was awarded a pension. He had not been 
home many months before he died. The result was his pension ceased, and his wife 
was absolutely left to the care of a charitable society. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Does the widow not get a pension ?—A. I am rather pleased to say that, in that 
particular case, we represented the matter to Chelsea, and I believe that provision has 
been made for her. But the Imperial Act does not provide for a continuance of the 
pension of the disabled soldier to the widow. 

By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. And you are only speaking now of the widow of the man who has returned and 
has died some time after his return?7—A. Maybe some years subsequent; but it is a 
condition you will be faced with sooner or later. 

Mr. Scorr: It is difficult to get at that. He may have died as a result of injuries 
received directly, or he may not, just the same as a person in civil life; a man may die 
and leave his widow in poor circumstances. 

By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Would not this provision meet it. It is paragraph 647 of the printed blue 
book dealing with pensions granted the Canadian Expeditionary Forces, page 6: 
“Individual cases for which the Regulations do not provide, or sufficiently 
provide, may be specially considered by the Governor in Council” 


A compassionate allowance could be made in proper cases under that provision ?—A. 
You could do almost anything under that paragraph. 

Q. That would be ample provision to cover cases such as you have mentioned ?—A. 
I should imagine so, I imagine the scope of that paragraph would be wide enough to 
permit you to do almost anything. 

Q. Have you any printed matter dealing with pensions, which would be of value 
for our records?—A. No, I do not think so. 

The Acting CHarRMAN: Very well, thank you very much. We are obliged to you 
for kindly attending this morning. 


Witness discharged. 


The Acting Cuamman: A letter written by Mr. George A. Kingston, member of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of the Province of Ontario, to the Hon. Mr. 
Hazen, our Chairman, dated the 5th instant, contains the following paragraph :— 

) “J may say I had a talk here yesterday with Mr. Frank Darling, who I 
see appeared before your Committee last week, and referring to his suggestion 
of $12.50 per week, it is of interest to know that taking 7,600 cases which came 
before our Board in 1915, the average wage was COBY 
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The Clerk has received the following letter which ought to appear in the record of 
these proceedings :— 
(11) “ CanaDIAN Patriotic Funp, 
Orrawa, April 5, 1916. 
Dear Sir: cs 
I did not accompany Sir Herbert Ames this morning when he appeared _ 
before the Pensions Committee as I concluded he would include in his state- — 
ment any suggestions that I might have been prepared to make. 
I am not sure, however, that the attention of the Committee has been 
directed to the possibility of many pensioners, including widows, going to Great 
Britain. As Secretary of the Canadian Patriotic Fund I can state authorita- 
tively that very many soldiers families have already returned to their old homes 
across the Atlantic, while scarcely a day passes on which I do not receive one or 
several applications from families who wish assisted transportation. The latter, 
I may say, is only now granted in very exceptional cases, but the number of appli- 
cations convinces me that once it is financially possible many more families 
will leave Canada of their own accord. 
Doubtless this will apply also to totally or partially disabled men. Most of 
them came to Canada in the first place because of the greater opportunities of 
employment of the greater rewards offered ot labour. When employment ceases 
to be a vital factor in their lives, there will be an inducement to return to 
their own homes. 
Whether or no such men should be discouraged from leaving Canada I do 
not feel that I am qualified to state. I am inclined to be rather more positive 
in so far as men with young families are concerned, as I feel Canada does not 
wish to lose the asset that such families represent. It might therefore be fitting 
for the Pensions Committee to consider whether they should recommend a reduc- 
tion in pension in the event of a pensioner’s departure from Canada, or from 
the North American continent. I need scarcely say that the pension proposed 
by Mr. Darling and others would be unnecessarily large in Great Britain. 
I would add that I am entirely in favour of treating disabled soldiers and 
their families as generously as may be considered just, but it is a fair presump- 
tion that the children of a volunteer soldier are of value to Canada and should 
be discouraged from leaving. 
Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) PHILIP H. MORRIS, 
Assistant Secretary.” 
Committee adjourned. - 


PROCEEDINGS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS TO DISABLED 
SOLDIERS. 


Houser or Commons, Room 307, 

‘ Fripay, April 7, 1916. 
The Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Hazen, presid- 
ing. 
The Chairman read a communication received from Miss Helen R. Y.. Reid, 
convener of auxiliary of the Canadian Patriotic Fund (Montreal Branch—Relief 
committee), respecting a list of widows, mothers and soldiers; in Montreal whose 

families have been on the fund, and who are now in receipt of pensions. 
Resolved, That said communication and statement of pensions be printed, — 
The committee further considered certain scales of pensions and then adjourned 
until Tuesday, April 11, at 11 o’clock, am. - a 
V. CLOUTIER, 

= Clerk of the Committee. 
Chairman of the Committee. 
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CANADIAN PATRIOTIC FUND, MONTREAL. 
(12) 
Hon. J. D. Hazen, 


Care of Pensions and Claims Department, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Hazen :-— 


Montreau, April 5, 1916. 


In the hope that it may be of service to your committee now studying the 
~ Pension Act, I am sending you a list of our widows, mothers and soldiers in 
Montreal whose families have been on the fund, and who are now in receipt of 
Pensions. I have had the lists arranged to show the former earnings of the 
soldier, his former occupation and the nature of his disability, as well as the 
number of dependents. When the former earnings are not stated, it would 
indicate that the soldier was out of work at the time of enlistment, or that the 
case was an early one when this question was not listed on the fund application 
form in use at that time. Employers and references are consulted. 

You will notice the splendid wages some of our men gave up’ when they 
enlisted, and the consequent sacrifices now entailed upon their families and 
themselves if they should come back disabled. 

We should very much like to see:— 

1. A higher rate of pension established, with the safeguard of annual 
inspection and revision of each case. 

92. The discrimination done away with which is indicated by the words 
“in action” and “on active service.” If a man becomes totally disabled “on 
active service,’ we think he should be looked after by the country at one rate, 
whether he was “in training,” “on duty,” or ‘in the presence of the enemy ” 
at the time of disablement. A medal for “service in action” could confer any 
distinction that was considered necessary. 

3. We also think that where need exists, as a result of enlistment, and 
where partial dependency can be proven on a dead soldier, an “ex gratia” 
grant—not pension, might be allowed to mothers, (not widows) and to other 
dependents (sisters, fathers, aunts, etc.) not provided for in the Pension Act. 
We have referred such cases to the Board for consideration under clause 647 (for- 
merly 597), but the applications have been refused. The same treatment has 
been accorded to*a case of a mother and thrée children, where absolute depen- 
dency was proven. The refusal being based on the’ fact that the soldier was not 
married to the woman. Ten years of respectable domesticity, and birth certi- 
ficates of the children—with a history of a former wife preventing the iar- 
Tlage—was not considered sufficient reason for any claim. 

A reasonable and generous Pension Act will not only help recruiting, but, 
if administered wisely and well would also be better from the point of view of 
national economy alone,—than an insufficient act which places respectable 
citizens and true patriots on the local charity funds and thereby breeds a race 
of paupers for the country to care for,—private individuals and organizations 
subsidizing all Government underpaid charges, and undermining of necessity, 
the independence and self-respect of these people. 

With all good wishes for the important work of your committee, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


c Heten R. Y. Ren, 
: Convener of Auxihary, P.M. M.D. 
iS 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


HovusEe oF Commons, Room 301, 
Turspay, April 11, 1916. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Hazen, presiding. 
Present :—Messrs. Green, Hazen, Macdonell, Nesbitt and Nickle. 


Mr. W. Stockdale of the Imperial Pensions Office, Ottawa, addressed the Com- 
_ mittee respecting the earning capacity of a pensioned soldier, also expressed his views 
respecting deferred pensions and commutation of pensions. 


Mr. Nickle, a member of the sub-committee on proposed scale of pensions, reported 
progress. 


The Committee then adjourned to meet again at the call of the Chairman. 


V. CLOUTIER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
Jo 1D), JBLAVADINT, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


Housr oF Commons, Room 301, 
Tuurspay, Apri 13, 1916. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Hazen, presiding. 
PreseNT:—AlIl nine members of the Committee. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of a draft copy of report which 
was submitted by Mr. Nickle of the sub-committee. 


The Chairman read the report submitted and proposed that its consideration 
clause by clause be proceeded with at next meeting of the Committee, which was 
agreed to, 


The secretary was instructed to obtain from Mr. J. W. Borden an estimate of 
total cost for pensions based on schedule of rates as contained in the draft copy of 
report now under consideration. 


The Committee then adjourned until Tuesday, April 18, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


V. CLOUTIER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


et), EEAZEN, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


House oF Commons, Room 301, 
Tuerspay, April 18, 1916. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Hazen, presiding. 
Present :—All nine members of the Committee. i 
In attendance:—Mr. J. W. Borden, Accountant and Paymaster General, Militia 
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The Committee proceeded to the considenmiee of an estimate of cost of pensiaaaa 
prepared by Mr. J. W. Borden and based upon a schedule of rates submitted by Mr. 
Nickle of the sub-committee. In connection therewith Mr. Borden explained certain 
contents of the copy of estimate. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider a draft copy of report to be presented — 
to the House. Clauses 1 to 12 inclusive were considered. It being one o'clock the 
Chairman left the Chair and the Committee rose to resume at 5 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 5 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Hazen pre- 
siding. 
PRESENT :—Messrs. Green, Hazen, Macdonald, Macdonell, Nesbitt, Nickle and 
Oliver. 

The Committee further considered clause 12. Clause 13 was also considered. It 


being 6 o’clock, the Chairman left the Chair and the Committee rose to resume at 9 ~ 
o'clock p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 9 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Hazen, 
presiding. 


Present :—Messrs. Green, Hazen, Macdonald, Macdonell, Nesbitt, Nickle, Oliver 
and Scott. 


The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the draft copy of report. 
Several changes were proposed and adopted. The report with said changes was 
referred to the sub-committee with instructions to re-write the report as amended. 


The Committee then adjourned to meet again at the call of the Chairman. 


VY. CLOUTIER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
Afe IDE TELAVADIN. 


Chairman of the Committee. 


House or Commons, Room 301, 
Tuurspay, May 4, 1916. 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Hazen, presiding. 


Present :—Messrs. Green, Hazen, Macdonell, Nesbitt, Nickle, Oliver and Scott. 


The Chairntan read the following communications :— 

From Mr. Wm, David McPherson, K.C., M.P.P., Chairman of the Soldiers’ Aid 
Commission, Toronti, re the putting of reservists of Gen Britain and her Allies on 
the same footing as our own men regarding pensions. Ordered, That Mr. Macdonell 
communicate with Mr. McPherson. 


From Mr. Frank Darling, Chairman of Committee of the Toronto and York 
County Patriotic Fund Association, respecting a-set of graphic diagrams showing 
pensions paid in England, United States, Australia and New Zealand, and the exist- 
ing and proposed scales in Canada. Ordered, That the secretary wire Mr. Darling 
to forward the said diagrams to the Committee. a 
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From Mr. Clive Pringle, of Ottawa, respecting national homes for disabled 
volunteer soldiers at Togus, Maine, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Ordered, That the 
secretary acknowledge receipt of same and that he be instructed to have same printed. 


The Committee then proceeded to the consideration of the revised draft copy of 
report to be presented to the House. Clauses 13 to 24, inclusive, were adopted. 


The Committee then adjourned until Monday, May 8, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


V. CLOUTIER, 


Clerk of Committee. 
J. D. HAZEN, 


- Chairman of hte Committee. 


House or Commons, Room 301, 
Monpay, May 8, 1916. 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Hazen. presiding. 
PreESENT:—Messrs. Green, Macdonald, Nickle, Oliver and Scott. 


The Chairman read the following communications :— 


From Hon. R. Lemieux stating his inability to attend the Committee meeting, 
but strongly supporting Mr. Macdonald’s motion respecting British and French 
reservists. 


From Mr. E. W. Nesbitt, letter with copy of proposed additions to report; also 
clause prepared by Mr. Nesbitt respecting reservists. 


From Mr. Frank Darling, letter and a dozen or more graphic charts respecting 
scales of pensions; and 


From Mr. EK. H. Scammell of the Military Hospitals Commission, re supplement- 
ing the pensions of British and other reservists and observations thereon. 


Mr. Nickle moved, seconded by Mr. Oliver, that clause 25 be re-drafted to meet 
the suggestions made by Mr. Nesbitt, which was agreed to. 


The secretary was instructed to acknowledge receipt of Mr. Darling’s communi- 
eation and graphic charts. 


The Committee then proceeded to further consider the report of the Committee 
to be presented to the House. 


On motion of Mr. Green, seconded by Mr. Scott, it was resolved that the report 
as read by the Chairman and containing the amendment proposed by Mr. Nesbitt with 
reference to British and other reservists, be adopted, and that the said report be pre- 
sented to the House, which was agreed to.’ 


The secretary was instructed to print the communications received with reference 
to National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Togus, Maine, and at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


The Committee then adjourned sine die. 
VY. CLOUTIER, 


Clerk of Committee. 


TJs 10), IBUWVASING 
Chairman of the Committee. 
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(14) 
FURTHER STATEMENTS SUBMITTED AND COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED. 


VY. CLouTiER, Esq., Orrawa, April 6, 1916. 
Clerk to the Pensions Committee, 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 

Dear Sm,—lI beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 5, and to enclose 
herewith a statement showing the number of families on the books of the Patriotic 
Fund at the end of February in each of the three classes mentioned in your letter. 

If we can give your Committee any further information, we shall be very glad 
to hold ourselves at your disposal. 

Yours truly, 
PHILIP H. MORRIS, 
Assistant Secretary. 


CANADIAN PATRIOTIC FUND. 


CuassiFication of families receiving assistance from the Canadian Patriotic Fund 
during the month of February, 1916. 


Canadian Volunteers. | British Army Reservists. 


British Naval Reservists. |Belgian Army Reservists. 
30,119 569 52 114 


French Army Reservists. 


Italian Army Reservists 
586 64 


Serbian Army Reservists.|Russian Army Reservists. 
5 vi 


Total number of families—31,506. 


PHILIP. EH. MORRIS: 
Assistant Secretary. 
(15) 


W. F. Nickie, Esq., M.P., 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Nickie—dAs requested, I am sending you the scale of pensions worked 


out from Private to Brigadier-General with the changes made for Sergeant-Major and 
Warrant Officer. 


Ottawa,, May 5, 1916. 


Yours truly, 
J. W. BORDEN, 
A. & P.M.G. 
SCALE OF PENSIONS. 
ee - a 2nd Class. | 3rd Class. | 4th Class. | 5th Class. 
ie Ce ac 60%. 40%. 20%. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Rankiand Wiles. 20a a 480 384 285 192 96 
Staff Sergeants and Sergeants.......... 510 408 306 204 10z 
Regimental Sergeant-Major Not 
" Quartemaster- Sergeant 0 620 496 372 248 124 
Master Gunner: 2: 25 i 
Warrant Officer, 62. 60's.) eee 680 544 408 272 136 
Wreutenant: 22. 63 ee ee ee 720 576 4 432 288 144 
Gaptaing?: 3. ii ee ee 1,000 800 600 400 200 
Major. oot a ee Sc es 1,260 1,008 756 504 252 
Wt-< Colonel. 38) Sar ae ee ee 1,560 1,248 936 624 312 
Colonel cc 8, se 1,890 1,512 1,134 756 378 
‘Brigadier-Generals >. 4: 27 7 eee 2,700 2,160 5 1,620 1,080 540 
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RESERVISTS RE WAR PENSIONS. 


Orrawa, May 8, 1916. 
Honourable J. D. Hazen, P.C., 


Ottawa. 


Sir,—As I am informed that the matter of supplementing the pensions of British 
and other reservists, who were bona fide residents in Canada at the outbreak of the 
war, is to be further discussed at your meeting to-day, I should be greatly obliged if 
you would allow me to emphasize the recommendation made by me in my evidence 
and also by Sir Herbert Ames, in this regard. I desire to submit the following rea- 
sons why the Government of Canada should undertake to supplement the pensions of 
all such reservists :— 

1. All these men were Canadian citizens and it is probable that a majority of 
them would have enlisted in the Canadian Expeditionary Force if it had not been 
incumbent on them to return to the units with which they were previously connected. 
All are fighting in the same cause. ; 

2. The British rate of pension is considerably less than the rate which the Com- 
mittee proposes for members of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, the former being 
based upon the cost of living in Great Britain, while the latter is based upon the cost 
of living in Canada. 

3. If the disabled reservist has to live on his pension without some supplementary 
grant it may be necessary for him or his family, in the event of his death, to return 
overseas. 

4. If no provision is made for meeting the difference in the British and Cana- 
dian pension rate a large number of men, and where the men have been killed, a 
large number of widows with their families, will be dependent on local charity. 

5. The burden of assisting reservists and their families will fall heavily upon 
the public in those centres from which most have come, whereas this burden should 
be borne by the country as a whole. It is absolutely certain that the difference will 
have to be met by public subscription, by municipal taxation, or by the Government. 
If the difference is paid by the Government those people who have not contributed to 
the Patriotic Fund or any other war fund, will pay their just share. 

5. In view of the sacrifices which Canada has made and is making the extra cost 
of these pensions would be a mere bagatelle. 

The Government of Australia has decided to assume the responsibility of meeting 
the difference between the British and Australian rates of pension. The following 
is clause 15 of the War Pensions Act, 1914:— 


“The provisions of this Act shall extend to the case of any soldier of the 
Imperial Reserve Forces called up for active service who at the commencement 
of the present state of war was bona fide resident in Australia, as if that soldier 
were a member of the Forces as defined in this Act: 

“ Provided that where the soldier or his dependents is or are entitled to 
any pension or compensation under any Imperial Act the rate or amount of 
that pension or compensation shall be taken into account in assessing the rate 
of pension payable under this Act: 

“ Provided further that a pension shall not be payable under this section 
to any person who is not bona fide resident in Australia.” 


Certain arguments have been advanced against the foregoing course which I desire 
to refer to, stating at the same time my reasons for considering these arguments 


untenable. : 
1. The addition to the cost of pensions would be considerable. I have been 


informed by Mr. W. Stockdale, Accountant of the Imperial Pensions Branch, that the 
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number of British reservists recalled to the colours, who were residing in Canada at 
the outbreak of the war, does not exceed 4,000. The Assistant Secretary of the Cana- 
dian Patriotic Fund states that the following is the approximate number of families 
of reservists receiving assistance from the fund in all parts of Canada: British, 600; 
French, 600; Belgian, 100; Italian, 70; Serbian, 2. Take the case of the British 
reservists, the total disability pension in England is $316 per year; the total dis- 
ability pension which I am informed the Committee proposes to recommend to the 
Government is $461.40, or a difference of $145.40. Suppose 25 per cent of the 4,000 
British reservists were killed or totally disabled—an altogether excessive number— 
to pay the difference would entail an annual expenditure on the part of the Govern- 
ment of Canada of less than $150,000. Probably less than $100,000 would meet the 
case of the reservists of our Allies, so that the annual addition to our pension expendi- 
ture could not be more than $250,000; it would probably not exceed half this amount. 
Out of a total monthly expenditure by the Patriotic Fund of $700,000, $14,000, or 2 
per cent, goes to the families of reservists of our Allies. They are paid at a higher 
rate than the families of members of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, as their 
Government allowance is smaller. 

2. British reservists have been in receipt of 6d. or 12 cents per day and therefore 

should not be entitled to special consideration. I cannot see that this altogether 
insignificant allowance by the British Government which is on account of services 
already rendered, has anything to do with the situation, Canadian pensions are not 
granted as a reward for services but in order to enable the men who have suffered 
disability to continue living in Canada without having to rely on charity. 

3. If pensions on behalf of British reservists resident in Canada are to be brought 
up to the Canadian standard the British Government should be asked to pay the cost. 
I think there is very little chance of a request of this nature being acceded to. The 
British Government has based its pension scale on what it costs to live in Great Britain 
and it might very properly answer that residence in another country is a matter for the 
soldier himself to decide. It is evident that this is the view taken by the Govern- 
ment of Australia, and the situation has been met in that country by the assumption 
by the Government of the responsibility for whatever difference there may be in the 
two rates of pension. ; 

It is quite clear that there may be some difficulties in carrying out in Canada, 
the policy recommended, but the same difficulties will arise in Australia. There should 
not be much trouble, however, in dealing with the British reservists, though there 
may be some in the case of the French, Belgian and others. 

I have the honour, therefore, to suggest for the consideration of the Committee 
that a clause similar to that in the Australian Act should be incorporated in the 
report which will be submitted to the Government, together with a further clause 
empowering the Pension Board to grant pensions to the reservists of our Allies, or 
their dependents, at the discretion of the Board. 

My work in dealing with returned soldiers brings me into contact with conditions 
in all parts of Canada and I know that we shall be faced with a serious situation if 
no provision is made by the Government to deal with the reservist question. Already 
there are many indications of this, especially in Manitoba and British Columbia. I 
desire, therefore, respectfully and most earnestly, to urge upon the Committee the 
fullest consideration of this matter. JI enclose the copy of the Australian Act from 
which I have quoted. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


E. H. SCAMMELL, 
Secretary. 


Orrawa, May 8, 1916. 


oe 
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(17) 
SOLDIERS HOMES IN UNITED STATES. 


Montreat, April 28, 1916. 
(Transmitted by Mr. Pringle to the Committee.) 


Dear Mr. Princre,—With further reference to the matter of the National 
Soldiers’ Homes in the United States; I now enclose you a letter from President Todd, 
of the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad, together with a very informative one from 
Colonel William P. Hurley, Governor of the Home at Togus, Maine. I have written 
the Colonel thanking him for his courtesy in furnishing such extensive data. I 
also enclose you the view book of the Home to which the Colonel refers in his com- 
munication. 

Have not yet heard from my friend Earling in regard to the Wisconsin institu- 
tion. 

Yours very truly, 
EK. J. CHAMBERLIN. 
Cuive Princte, Esq., 
Pringle & Guthrie, 
Ottawa. 


’ 


Bancor, Maine, April 24, 1916. 


Soldiers’ Home. 

My Dear CuamBertin,—Again referring to your note of the 18th from Ottawa, 
I now take great pleasure in sending you herewith original letter dated the 21st from 
Col. Wm. P. Hurley, Governor of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, located at Togus, Maine, which communication I think covers all of the 
essential points upon which you desired information. 

You will note from the letterhead that the “ Managers” are the President of 
the United States, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the Secretary of 
War, and from the letter you will see that it is supported by Congress. 

Only one point upon which you might desire information occurs to me as not 
being covered, and that is whether or not any of these old soldiers pay anything 
into the home if they are in a position to do so; I rather doubt it, but will gladly 
take this point up if you wish to know about it, or any others as to which you may 
wish to make inquiry. 

T also send the pamphlet of views of the various buildings, ete. 

Tt has been a great pleasure to attend to this little matter for you, and 
especially for Canadians, and if there is anything else that is wanted please do not 
hesitate to call upon me for it. 

Sincerely yours, 


: f RRO I. ODD: 
Mr. E. J. CHAMBERLIN, 
President, 
Grand Trunk Railway System, 
a Montreal, P.Q. 
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Nationat Souprers’ Home, Mame, April 21, 1916. 
From:—The Governor. 
To:—Percy R. Todd, President, Bangor & Aroostook R.R. Co., Bangor, Maine. 


Subject:—Data in re Eastern Branch N.H.D.V.S. 


Dear Sirn,— 

1. Your letter of the 20th instant, inclosing copy of letter from President Cham- 
berlain of the Grand Trunk Railway System of Canada, received this morning. I 
shall be very glad to give you all information possible in relation to our Branch Home 
and following you will find such information as is deemed most essential. 

2. To givea general idea of the buildings and grounds of the branch, I am haying 
mailed you under separate cover, a souvenir view book of the home. 

3. The reservation is situated, as you are probably aware, some five miles from 
the city of Augusta. The total area comprises some 1,735 acres. To date this land 
has cost the Government $69,600. There are nine barracks buildings. Five are of 
brick and four are frame buildings. In addition to this is the hospital, a very large 
frame building. The library is of brick and of the seven buildings used for officers’ 
quarters, three are of brick and four are frame buildings. There are also six frame 
storehouses and thirty-four other buildings, all frame, comprising which are the barns, 
shops, dry cleaning plant, coal sheds, ete. The original cost of buildings is figured 
at $808,615.84. 

4. On June 30, 1915, which was the end of our last fiseal year, the Home had a 
membership of 1,676, including officers. In addition to this there were about 200 
civilian employees quartered in the home dormitories or on the home grounds. The 
number cared for during the last fiscal year was 1,787 Civil War men and 534 of 
other wars, such as the Spanish-American War,, Philippine Insurrection, Indian 
Campaign veterans, etc. The average age of all members cared for during the year 
was 65-85 years. I am inclosing a representative bill of fare to give you some idea 
of how the men are fed, and the average cost of the daily ration in the general mess 
for the year (raw material) was 0-2117. 

5. The Home has a septic sewage system. Sewage pumped into septic tank and 
automatically distributed to filtering beds. Two gasoline pumps take care of this 
work. The water is obtained from the Augusta water district by pipe line from 
Augusta, Maine, and the cost to the home last year was $8,166.38. 

6. The Home maintains its own steam plant, consisting of a main plant with six 
boilers and seven boilers in buildings outside the main plant. The total cost of operat- 
ing this plant and the outside boilers during the year, including cost of coal, labour, 
castings, boiler inspection, ete., was $24,442.59. 

7. The Home does not maintain a lighting plant. The electric light is supplied. 
by contract by the Central Maine Power Company. The cost last year for all light 
and power supplied was $10,604. 

8. The Home is officered by twelve commissioned officers, the names and titles of 
nine of whom you will find in this letterhead. The other three are assistant surgeons. 
In addition there are 31 non-commissioned officers, consisting of company com- — 
manders, company sergeants, etc., and about 170 civilian employees. About 200 of 
the members on an average are also employed during the year, and the total cost for 
personal services last year was $115,258.72. 

9. The Home maintains an up to date library, having on file all the more import- 
ant daily and weekly papers all over the United States, and many magazines and 
periodicals. At the close of the year there were over 12,000 volumes of books in the 
library for circulation, consisting of fiction, travel, biography, history, ete. 

10. Baseball, in season, motion pictures and dramatic entertainments are provided 
also for the entertainment of the members and a club room, with pool and: billiaré& 
tables and facilities for card playing and other games. 
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11. The entire appropriation by Congress for the support of this Branch Home 
for the present fiscal year was $319,240.56, which is about an average appropriation 
for a fiscal year. 

12. It is thought that the foregoing will give you a fairly good idea of the home, 
but if there is any specific information you desire that has been left out, I will be 
pleased to have same furnished you if you will write for same. 

13. It is desired to add to the above that the Home also maintains during the sum- 
mer season a band of about 18 pieces, and during the winter an orchestra of from 
twelve to fifteen pieces for the entertainment of the members. During the summer 
daily concerts are held, except on Mondays, at four o’clock in the afternoon for an 
hour, and in the winter concerts are held each evening except Tuesdays, in the home 
treatre from 7 to 8 o’clock. It is also desired to state that the present membership 
of the Home is considerably less than several years since and the capacity of the Home 
barracks is much larger than is in use, About 500 more members could be accom- 
modated with the present buildings. 

Very truly yours, 


WILLIAM P. HURLEY. 


EASTERN BRANCH, NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEE 
SOLDIERS. 


Bint oF Fare ror THE WEEK ENpING May 6, 1916. 


Sunday, April 30. 
Breakrast.—Baked beans with mess pork, catsup, brown and white bread, 
butterine, coffee. 
Divner.—Mutton fricassee, boiled potatoes, stewed tomatoes, mince pie, cheese, 
bread, butterine, coffee. 
SupprrR.—Corn meal mush, sugar, milk, sugar cookies, fruit sauce, syrup, bread, 
butterine, tea. 


Monday, May 1. 
Breakrast.—Codfish hash, pepper sauce, bread, butterine, coffee. 
Diyner.—Beef soup, onions, potatoes, carrots, turnips, macaroni, tomatoes, 
barley. crackers, pickles, bread pudding, sauce, bread, butterine, coffee. 
Suprer.—Cold meats, boiled potatoes, fruit sauce, syrup, bread, butterine, tea. 


Tuesday, May 2. 
BreEAKFAST.—Irish stew, corn cake, white bread, butterine, coffee. 
Dinner.—Salt cod with pork scraps, boiled potatoes, stewed corn, rice pudding, 


bread, butterine, coffee. 
Suprrer.—Boiled hominy, sugar, milk, molasses cake, prunes, syrup, bread, 


butterine, tea. 


Wednesday, May 3. 
BrEAKFAST.—Baked beans with mess pork, horseradish, graham and white bread, 


butterine, coffee. 

Dinner.—Beef & la mode, vegetable gravy, boiled potatoes, mashed turnips, 
apple pie, cheese, bread, butterine, coffee. 

Supper.—Cottage pudding, lemon dressing, fruit sauce, syrup, bread, butterine, 


tea. 
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Thursday, May 4. : 3 
Breakrast.—Meat hash, mustard pickles, pepper sauce, graham and whit 
bread, butterine, coffee. ; 
Dinner.—Roast veal, brown gravy, boiled potatoes, creamed parsnips, corn 
starch pudding, bread, butterine, coffee. rf 
Supprer.—Sliced Walaes boiled potatoes, apple sauce, sy-up, bread, butterine, 
tea. 


Friday, May 5. _ 
BreAKFAsT.—Scrambled eggs, boiled potatoes, bread, buttevine, coffee. 
Dinner.—Clam chowder, diced pork, potatoes, crackers, pickles, tapioca pudding, 

bread, butterine, coffee. ae 
Supper.—Macaroni with tomatoes, currant buns, peach sauce, bread, syrup, 
butterine, tea. 


Saturday, May 6. 
Breakrast.-Fried bacon, boiled potatoes, corn cake, bread, butterine, coffee. 
Diyner.—Boiled pork shoulder, boiled potatoes, stewed peas, bread pudding, 
sauce, bread, butterine, coffee. e 
Suprer.—Baked tripe, boiled potatoes, fruit sauce, syrup, bread, butterine, tea. 


Approved: 
Witiim P. Hurtey, Governor. 
Nee 18 WUAOIEO O18, 
Commissary of Subsistence. 


(18) Aprin 29, 1916. 
(Transmitted by Mr. Pringle to the Committee.) 


Dear Mr. Princte—Enclosed I hand you comm=nication from my friend Earl- 
ing, President of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, re the Northwestern 
Branch of the National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, located at Mil- 
waukee, together with report of the Managers of the Homes, which affords very 
complete information not only about the Milwaukee Home, but others in the United 
States. There is also enclosed some photographs of the Milwaukee Home. 

Tf there is anything more I can do to assist Mr. Green in this matter, would be 
glad to know. 

Your very truly, 


E. J. CHAMBERLIN. 
CuiiveE PRINGLE, Esq., 


Pringle & Guthrie, ag AA, 
Ottawa. —_ 


Cucaco, April 24, 1916. 


My Dear Mr. CHAMBERLIN—TIn response to the request contained in your letter 
of the 18th instant, I am transmitting to you, under separate cover, photographs of 
the Northwestern Branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
located at Milwaukee, together with copy of report of the Managers which very 
completely affords information as to the size, number and cost of buildings; 


rT eg fags ate: provision made for amusement, clothing, ete. 
volume gives like ae oe other branches of the National ‘Plan ot 


3 desired. If a ee it will He a very great mlereere to return additional — 
you will advise me. . 
Yours sincerely, 


Al oe EARLING, 


resident, Grand. ewe Railway yee 
Montreal, Que. 
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